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ooh be Britains, 8 Romans, ——— Saxons, —— the Heptarchy, —— The 
Kingdom of Kent— — of Northumberland —— of Eaft- Anglia—— of 
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HE curioſity, entertained by all. civilized nations, of enquiting into Chap. L 


T the exploits and adventures of theit anceſtors, commonly excites a re- 
943 gret that the hiſtory of remate ages ſhould always be ſo much involved 
in obſcurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. Ingenious men, poſſeſſed of leizure, 
are apt to puſh their reſearches beyond the period in which literary monuments 
are framed or preſerved, without reflecting, that the hiſtory of paſt events is im- 
mediately loft or disfigured when intruſted to memory or oral tradition, and 
that the adventures of barbarous nations, even if they were preſerved, could 
afford little or no entertainment to thoſe born in a more cultivated age. The 
- convulſions of a civilized ftate uſually compoſe the moſt inſtructive and moſt 
intereſting part of its hiſtory z but the ſudden, violent, and unprepared revo- 
lutions, incident to Barbarians, are ſo much guided by caprice, and terminate ſo 
often in cruelty, that they diſguſt us by the uniformity of. their appearance ; and 
it is rather fortunate for letters that they are buried: in RIS and oblivion. The 
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only certain means, by which nations van indulge their curiolity in reſearches 
concerning their remote origin, is to conſider the language, manners and cuſ- 
toms of choke anceſtors, and to compare them with thoſe of the neighbouring 
nations. The fables, which are commonly emplayed to ſupply the place of 
true hiſtory, ought entirely to be diſregarded ; and if any exception be admitted 


to this general rule, it can only be in favour of the antient Greek fictions, which 


are ſo celebrated and ſo agreeable, that they will ever be the objects of the at- 
tention of mankind. Neglecting therefore, all traditions or rather tales con- 
cerning the more early hiſtory of Britain, we ſhall only conſider the ſtate of the 
inhabitants, as it appeared tothe Romans on their invaſion of this country: We 
mall briefly run over the events, which attended the conqueſt made by that 
empire, as belonging more to Roman than Britiſh ſtory : We ſhall haſten thro? 
the obſcure and unintereſting period of Saxon annals : And ſhall reſerve. a more 


| full narration for thoſe times, when the truth is both ſo well aſcertained and fo 


complete as to promiſe ſome entertainment and inſtruction to the reader. 


ALL antient writers agree in repreſenting the firſt inhabitants of Britain as a 
tribe of the Gauls or Celtz, who peopled that iſland from the neighbouring con- 
tinem. Their language was the ſame, their manners, "their" government, their 


uperftition ; varied only by thoſe ſmall differences, which time or a commu- 


nication with the bordering nations muſt neceſſariiy introduce. The inhabitants 
of Gaul, eſpecially in thoſe parts which lye contiguous to Italy, had acquired, 

from a commerce with their ſouthern neighbours, ſome refinement in the arts, 
which gradually diffuſed themſelves northwards, and ſpread but a very faint light 
over this iſtand, The Greek and Roman navigators or merchants (for there were 
ſcatce any other travellers in thoſe ages) brought back the moſt fhocking ac- 


counts of the ferocity of the people, which they magnified, as ufual, in order to 


excite the admiration of their countrymen. The ſouth-eaſt parts, however, of 
Britain had already, before the age of Cæſar, made the firſt and moſt requiſite 


ſtep towards a civil ſettlement ; and the Britains, by tillage and agriculture, had 


there encreaſed to a great mulcitude *, The other inhabitants of the iſland ſtil} 
maintained themſelves by paſturage : They were cloathed with ſkins of beaſts : 
They dwelt in huts, which they reared in the foreſts and marſhes, with which 
The country was ink They ſhifted eaſily their habitation, when actuated 
either by the hopes of plunder or the fear of an enemy: The convenience of 
feeding their cattle was even a ſufficient motive for removing their feats : And 
being ignorant of all the refinements of life, their wants and their 1 were 
equally ſcanty and limited. | 
2 Ceæſu. lib. 45 Mos 
7 Tux 


1 


Tas BRITAINS. 3 


Tux Britains were divided i into many ſmall nations or tribes; and being a mi- Chap. 165 
litary people, whoſe ſole property was their ſword and their cattle, it was im- | 
poſſible, after they had acquired a reliſh of liberty, for their princes or chieftains 
ta eſtabliſh any deſpotic authority over them. Their governments, tho mo- 
narchical, * were free, as well as thoſe of all the Celtic nations; and the common 
people ſeem even to have enjoyed more liberty among them +, than among the 
nations of Gaul 4, from whom they were deſcended. Each ſtate was divided 
into factions within itſelf : It was agitated with emulation towards the neigh- 
bouring ſtates : And while the arts of peace were yet unknown, wars were the. 
chief occupation, and formed the chief object of ambition, among the people. 
Tux religion of the Britains was one of the moſt conſiderable parts of their 
government; and the Druids, who were their prieſts, poſſeſſed great authority 
among them. Beſides miniſtring at the altar, and directing all religious duties, 
they preſided over the education of youth; they were endowed with an immu- 
nity from wars and taxes; they enjoyed both the civil and criminal juriſdiction; 
they decided all controverſies among ſtates as well as private perſons, and who+ 
ever refuſed to ſubmit to their decree was expoſed to the moſt ſevere penalties. 
The ſentence of excommunicatian was denounced againſt him: He was forbid 
| acceſs to the ſacrifices or public worſhip : He was debarred all intercourſe with 
his fellow-citizens, even in the common affairs of life: His company was uni- * 
verſally ſhunned as profane and dangerous: He was refuſed the protection of 
. law +: And death itſelf became to him an acceptable relief from the miſery and 
infamy to which he was expoſed, Thus, the bands of government, which were 
naturally looſe among that rude and turbulent people, were happily corroborated 
by the terrars of their ſuperſtition. 
No ſpecies af ſuperſtition was ever more Able chen dae of the Druids. Beſides 
the ſevere penalties, which it was in the power of the eccleſiaſtics to inflict in this 
world, they inculcated the eternal tranſmigration of ſouls; and thereby extended 
their authority as far as the fears of their timorous votaries. They practiſed their 
rites in dark grayes or other ſecret receſſes &; and in order to throw a greater 
myſtery on their religion, they communicated their doctrines only to the initi- 
ated, and ſtrictly forbad the committing them to writing; leſt they ſhould at any 
time be expoſed to the examination of the profane vulgar. Human facrifices 
were practiſed among ihem: The ſpoils of Far were often devoted to their di- 


* -Digd. Sic. I. 4. Mela, Mb. 3. cap. 6. Strabo, lib. 4. + Don, Cadive. ba | bh "5h 
t Cæſar. lib, 6. | Tacit. Agr, 1 Cæſar. lb. 6, 1 lib. 4. * 
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. vinities ; and they puniſked with the ſevereſt tortures whoever dared to ſecrete : 
any part of the conſecrated offering: Theſe treaſures they preſerved in woods and 
foreſts, ſecured by no other guard than the terrors of their religion “; and this 


continued conqueſt over human avidity may be regarded as more ſignal than 


their prompting men to the moſt extraordinary and moſt violent efforts. No 


idolatrous worſhip ever attained ſuch an aſcendant over mankind as that of the 
antient Gauls and Britains; and the Romans, after their conqueſt, finding it im- 


| poſſible to reconcile theſe nations to the laws and inſtitutions of their maſters, 


Anno ant; C, 


$5» 


while it maintained its authority, were at laſt obliged to aboliſh it by penal 


ſtatutes; a violence, which had never in any other inſtance been * by 
theſe N conquerors F. 


The ROMAN 8. 

T HE Britains had long remained in this rude but independant ſtate, when 
Cæſar, having over-run all Gaul by his victories, firſt caſt his eye on 
their iſland. He was not allured either by its riches or its renown; but being 
ambitious of carrying the Roman arms into a new world, then wholly unknown, 
he took advantage of a ſhort interval in his Gaulic wars, and made an invaſion on 
Britain. The natives, informed of his intention, were ſenſible of the unequal 
conteſt, and endeavoured to appeaſe him by ſubmiſſions, which, however, re- 
tarded not the execution of his deſign, After ſome reſiſtance, he landed, as is 
ſuppoſed, at Deal; and having obtained ſeveral advantages over the Britains, 


and obliged them to promiſe hoſtages for their future dutiful behaviour, he was 
conſtrained, by the neceſſity of his affairs, and the approach of winter, to with- 


draw his forces into Gaul. The Britains, relieved from the terror of his arms, 


neglected the performance of their ſtipulations z and that haughty conqueror 
reſolved next Summer to chaſtiſe them for this breach of treaty. ' He landed with 

a greater force; and tho' he found a more regular reſiſtance from the Britains, - 
who had united under Caſſivelaunus, one of their petty princes; he diſcomfited them 
in every action. He advanced into the country; paſſed the Thames in the face 
of the enemy; took and burned the capital of Caſſivelaunus; eſtabliſhed his ally, 
Mandubratius, in the ſovereignty of the Trinobantes 3 and having obliged the 
inhabitants to make him new ſubmiſſions, he again returned with his army into 

© Gaul, and left the authority of the Romans more nominal than real in this iſland. 


* Car, ib, 6. 1 Surton, invita Cid. Sie We, 
I | | Tax 


Tuz ROMANS. 5 
Tux civil wars, which enſued, and which prepared the way for the eftabliſh- 
ment of monarchy in Rome, ſaved the Britains from that yoke, which was 
ready to be impoſed upon them. Auguſtus, the ſucceſſor of Cæſar, content 
with the victory obtained over the liberties of his own country, was little ambi- 
tious of acquiring fame by foreign wars ; and being apprehenfive leſt the ſame unli- 


mitedextent of dominion, which had ſubverted the republic, might alſo overwhelm 
the empire, he recommended to his ſucceſſors never farther to enlarge the terri- 


Chap. I. 


tories of the Romans. Tiberius, jealous of the fame, which might be acquired 


by his generals, made this advice of Auguſtus a pretence for his inactivity ® : 
The mad fallies of Caligula, in which he menaced Britain with an invaſion, 
ſerved only to-expoſe himſelf and the empire to ridicule': And the Britains had 
now, during almoſt a century, enjoyed their liberty unmoleſted ; when the 
- Romans, in the reign of Claudius, began to think ſeriouſly of reducing them 
under their dominion. Without ſeeking any more juſtifiable reaſons of hoſtility 
than were employed by the latter Europeans in ſubjecting the Africans and Ame- 
ricans, they ſent over an army under the command of Plautius, an able general, 

who gained ſome victories, and made a conſiderable progreſs in ſubduing the 
inhabitants. Claudius himſelf, finding affairs ſufficiently prepared for his re- 
ception, made a journey into Britain; and received the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral 
Britiſh ſtates, the Cantii, Atrobates, Regni, and Trinobantes, who inhabited 


the ſouth-eaſt parts of the iſland, and whom their poſſeſſions and cultivated man- 


ner of life rendered willing to purchaſe peace at the expence of their liberty. The 
other Britains, under the command of Caractacus, ſtill maintained an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, and the Romans made little progreſs againſt them; till Oſtorius Sca- 
pula was ſent over to command their armies. This general advanced the Roman 
conqueſts over the Britains; pierced into the country. of the Silures, a warlike 

nation, who inhabited the banks of the Severne ; defeated Caractacus in a great 
battle; took him priſoner; and ſent him to Rome, where his magnanimous be- 

haviour procured him better treatment than thoſe conquerors _ ee on 


captive princes F. 


A. D. 43:> 


A. D. 50. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe misfortunes, the Britains were not ſubdued ; and . 


this. iſland was regarded by the ambitious Romans as a field in which military 
bonour might ſtill be acquired. Under the reign. of Nero, Suetonius Paullinus 
was inveſted with the command, and prepared to ſignalize his name by victories 
over theſe barbarians. Finding that the iſland of Mona, now Angleſey, was 
the chief ſeat of the Druids, he reſolved to attack it, and to ſubject a place, 


. ® Tacit. Agr, © f Tacit. Ann. lib. 12. 
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Chap. I. which was the center of their ſuperſtition, and which afforded protection to all 
their baffled forces. The Britains endeavoured to obſtruct his landing on this 
ſacred iſland, both by the force of their arms and the terrors of their religion. 
The women and prieſts were intermingled with the ſoldiers upon the ſhore and 
running about with flaming torches in their hands, and toſſing their diſhevelled 
hair, they. ſtruck greater terror into the aſtoniſhed Romans by their howlings, 
cries, and execrations, than the real danger from the armed forces was able to 
inſpire. But Suetonius, exhorting his troops to deſpiſe the menaces of a ſu- 
perſtition, which they deſpiſed, impelled them to the attack, drove the Britains 
off the field, burned the Druids in the ſame fires which they had prepared for their 
captive enemies, deſtroyed all the conſecrated groves and altars; and having thus 
triumphed over the religion of the Britains, he thought his future progreſs would 
be eaſy in reducing the people to ſubjection. But he was diſappointed in his ex- 
pectations. The Britains, taking advantage of his abſence, were all in arms; 

and being headed by Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, who had been treated in 
the moſt ignominious manner by the Roman tribunes, had already attacked 

with ſucceſs ſeveral ſettlements of their inſulting conquerors: Suetonius haſtened 

to the protection of London, which was already a flouriſhing Roman colony; 

but found on his arrival, that it would be requiſite for the general ſafety to aban- 

don that place to the mercileſs fury of the enemy. London was reduced to 

aſhes; ſuch of the inhabitants, as remained init, cruelly maſlacred ; the Romans and 

all ſtrangers, to the number of 70,000, put to the ſword without diſtinction; 

and the Britains, by rendering the war thus bloody, ſeemed determined to cut 

off all hopes of peace or compoſition with the enemy. But this cruelty was re- 

ID venged by Suetonius in a great and deciſive battle, where 80,000. of the Britains 

| are ſaid to have periſhed. ; and Boadicea herſelf, rather than fall into the hands 

of the enraged victor, put an end to her own life by paiſon *. Nero ſoon after 

recalled Suetonius from a government; where by ſuffering and inflicting ſo. many 
ſeverities he was judged improper for compoſing the angry and alarmed minds 
of the inhabitants. After ſome interval, Cerealis received the command from 

Veſpaſian, and by his bravery propagated the terror of the Roman arms. Julius 

Fo Frontinus ſucceeded Cerealis both in authority and reputation : But the general, 
who finally eſtabliſhed the dominion of the Romans in this iſland, was Julius 

A.D. 78. Agricola, who governed it in the reigns of Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian, and 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that ſcene of action. 


Tus great commander formed a regular plan for ſubduing Mie and ren- 
*  _.  gering the acquiſition uſeful to the victors. He carried his victorious arms north- 


Tacit. Ann, lib, „ [=7% | 
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| __ wards, deſeated the Britains in every encounter; piereed into the inacceſſible fo- Chap. . 

neſts and mountains of Caledonia, reduced every thing to ſubjection in the ſouth- 

ern parts of the iſland, and chaced before him all the men of fiercer and more in- 

wactable ſpirits, who deemed war and death itſelf leſs intolerable than ſervitude 

under the conquerors. Ne even defeated them in a decifive action, which they 

fought under Galcacus, their leader; and having drawn a rampart, and fixed a 

train of gatriſons between the friths of Clyde and Forth, he thereby cut off the 

ruder and more barren parts of the iſland, and ſecured the en province from 

the invnſion of the barbarous inhabitants *. 


Donna theſe military enterprizes, . not the arts of peace. He | 
introduced laws and civility among the Britains, taught them to deſire and raiſe * 
all the conveniencies of life, reconciled them to the Roman language and man- 
ners, inſtructed them in letters and ſcience, and employed every expedient to 
render thoſe chains, which he had forged, both eaſy and agreeable to them . 
The inhabitants, having experienced how unequal their own force was to reſiſt 
that of the Romans, acquieſced in the:dominion of their maſters, and were gra- 
dually incorporated as a part of that mighty empire. 
"Tars was the laſt durable conqueſt made by the Romans; and Britain, once 
ſubdued, gave no farther inquietude to the victor. Caledonia alone, defended 
its barren mountains, and by the contempt which the Romans entertained of | pi, 
+ ſometimes infeſted the more cultivated: parts of the ifland by the incurſions of 

its inhabitants.” The better to ſecure the frontiers of the empire, Adrian, who 
viſited this iland, buiſt a ftrong rampart between Tyne and the firth of Solway : 

Lollius Urbicus, under Antoninus Pius, repaired that of Agricola: : Severus, 
who made an expedition into Britain, and carried his arms into the moſt north- 

\ ern extremity of it, added new fortifications to the wall of Adrian; and during 

all the reigns of the Roman emperors, ſuch a profound tranquillity prevailed in 
Britain, that little mention is made of the affairs of that iſland by any hiſtorian. 
The only incidents which occur,” are ſome ſeditions or rebellions of the Roman 
legions quartered there, and ſome uſurpations of the imperial dignity by the Ro- 
man governors. The natives, difarmed, diſpirited, and ſubmiſſive, had loſt 

all deſire and even idea of their former liberty and independance. L 


Bur the period was now come, when that enormous fabric of the Roman em- 
pire, which had diffuſed ſlavery and oppreſſion, together with peace and civility, 
over fo conſiderable a part of the globe, was approaching towards its final diſſo- 
lution. Italy, and the center ba the empire, removed, during ſo many ages, 
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Chap. I. from all concern in the wars, had entirely loſt the military ſpirit, and were FORE) 
| pled by an enervated race, equally diſpoſed to ſubmit to a foreign yoke, or to 
the tyranny of their own rulers. - The emperors found themſelves obliged to re- 
cruit their legions from the frontier provinces, where the genius of war, though 
languiſhing, was not totally extinct; and theſe mercenary forces, careleſs of laws 
and civil inſtitutions, eſtabliſhed'a military government, no leſs dangerous to the 
ſovereign than to'the people. The farther progreſs of the ſame diſorders intro- 
duced. the bordering barbarians into the ſervice of the Romans; and thoſe fierce 
nations, having now added diſcipline and ſkill to their native bravery, could no 
longer be reſtrained by the impotent policy of the emperors,” who were accuſtomed 
to employ the one in the deſtruction of the other. Senſible of their own force, 
and allured by the proſpe& of ſo rich a prize, the northern barbarians, in the 
reign of Arcadius and Honorius, aſſailed at once all the frontiers of the Roman 
empire: and having firſt ſatiated their avidity by plunder, began to think of fix- 
ing a ſettlement in the waſted provinces. The more diſtant barbarians, who oc- 
cupied the deſerted habitations of the former, advanced in their acquiſitions, and 
preſſed with their incumbent weight the Roman ſtate, already unequal to the load 
which it ſuſtained. Inſtead: of arming the people in their own defence, the em- 
perors recalled all the diſtant legions, in whom alone they could repoſe confi- 
dence 3 and collected the whole military force for the defence of the capital and 
center of the empire. The neceſſity of ſelf-preſervation had ſuperceded the am- 
bition of power; and the antient point of honour, of never contracting the limits 
of the empire, could no longet be attended to in this deſperate extremity. - _ 
Bnxrraix by its ſituation was removed from the fury of theſe barbarous incur- 
ſions; and being alſo a remote province, not much valued by the Romans, the 
legions, which defended it, were carried over to the protection of Italy and Gaul. 
| But that province, though ſecured: by the ſea againſt the inroads; of the greater 
2 tribes of harbarians, found enemies on its frontiers, who took advantage of its 
. preſent defenceleſs ſituation. The Picts and Scots, who dwelt in the northern 
parts, beyond the wall of Antoninus, made incurſions upon their peaceable and 
effeminate neighbours ; and beſides the temporary depredations which they com- 
mitted, threatened the whole province with ſubjeQion, or, what the inhabitants 
more dreaded, with plunder and devaſtation. , The former nation ſeem to have 
been a tribe of the native Britiſh-race, who, having been chaced into the north- 
| ern parts by the conqueſts of Agricola, had there intermingled with the antient 
* inhabitants: The other were derived from the ſame Celtic origin, had firſt been 
| eſtabliſhed in Ireland, had ſent over a colony to the north-weſt coaſts of this iſland, 
and had long been accuſtomed, as well from their old as their new ſeats, to infeſt 
the 
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hs Roman province by their pyracy and rapine. Theſe two tribes, finding their Chap. I. 


more opulent neighbours expoſed to invaſion, ſoon broke over the Roman wall, 

no longer defended by the Roman arms; and though a contemptible enemy in 
Wai a met with no reſiſtance from the unwarlike inhabitants. . The Britains, 
accuſtomed. to have recourſe to the emperors for defence as well as government, 
made ſupplications to Rome; and one legion was ſent over for their protection. 
This force was an over-match for the barbarians, repelled their invaſion, routed 
them in every engagement, and having chaced them into their antient limits, re- 
turned in triumph to the defence of the ſouthern provinces of the empire #, 
Their retreat brought on a new invaſion of the enemy. The Britains made again 
an application to Rome, and obtained again the aſſiſtance of a legion, which 
proved effectual for their relief: But the Romans, reduced to extremities at 
home, and fatigued with theſe diſtant expeditions, informed the Britains that they 
muſt no longer look to them for ſuccour, exhorted them to arm in their own 
defence, and urged, that as they were now their own maſters, it became them to 
protect by their valour that independance which their antient lords had conferred 
upon them , That they might leave the iſland with the better grace, the Ro- 
mans aſſiſted them in erecting anew the wall of Severus, which was built entirely 
of ſtone, and which the Britains had not at that time artizans ſkilful enough to 
ir}. And having done this laſt good office to the inhabitants, they bid a 
adieu to Britain, about the year 448; after being maſters of the moſt con- 

Gderable part of it GP the courſe 7 near four centuries. Ex 


- The, BRITAINS. 


HE abject Britains regarded this are liberty as fatal to them; and 
were in no condition to put in practice the prudent advice given them by the 
Romans, of arming in their own defence. Unaccuſtomed both to the perils of 
war, and to the cares of civil government, they found themſelves incapable of 
forming or executing any meaſures for reſiſting the incurſions of the barbarians. 
Gratian alſo and Conſtantine, two Romans who had a little before aſſumed the 
purple in Britain, had carried over into the continent the flower of the Britiſh 
youth; and having periſhed in their unſucceſsful attempts on the imperial throne, 
had deſpoiled the iſland of thoſe, who, in this deſperate 8 were beſt able 


0 Gildas, Bede, lib. 1. cap. 12, Paull, Dis, Alured. Beverl. p. 43+ ex edit. Heame. 
"+ Bede, lib. 1. cap. 12. Gul. Malm. p. 8. Ann. Beverl. p-. 44 · « 
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Chap I. to defend it. The PiQs and Scots, finding that the Romans had finally rei- 


A. D. 448. 


bitations, abandoned tillage, and flying for protection to the foreſts and m 


quiſhed Britain, now regarded the whole as their prize, and attacked the north- 


ern wall with redoubled forces. The Britains, already ſubdued by their own 
fears, found the ramparts but a weak defence for them; and deſerting their ſta- 
tion, left the country entirely open to the inroads of the barbarous enemy. The 


invaders carried devaſtation and ruin along with them; and exerted to the utmoſt 


their native ferocity, which was not mitigated by the helpleſs condition and ſub- 


miſſive behaviour of the inhabitants *®, The unhappy Britains had a third time 


recourſe to Rome, which had declared its reſolution for ever to abandon them. 
Etius, the patrician, ſuſtained, at that time, by his valour and magnanimity, 
the tottering ruins of the empire, and revived for a moment among the degene- 

rate Romans the ſpirit, as well as diſcipline of their anceſtors. The Britiſh am- 


baſſadors carried to him the letter of their countrymen, which was inſcribed, The 
Groans of the Britains. The tenor of the epiſtle was ſuitable to its ſuperſcription. 
The barbarians, ſay they, on the one hand, chace us into the ſea; the ſea, on the 


other, throws us back upon the barbarians ; and we have only the hard choice left us, 
| of periſping by. the ſword or by the waves |. But Etius, preſſed by the arms of 


Attila, the moſt terrible enemy that ever aſſailed the empire, had no leiſure to 
attend to the complaints of allies, whom generoſity alone could induce him to 
aſſiſt T. The Britains, thus rejected, were reduced to deſpair, deſerted their 


tains, ſuffered equally, from hunger and from the enemy. The barbarians them- 
ſelves began to feel the preſſures of famine in a country which they had ravaged ; 
and being harraſſed by the diſperſed Britains, who had not dared to reſiſt them in. 
a body, they retreated with their ſpoils into their own country . 


Tux Britains, taking advantage of this interval, returned to their uſual occu-- 
pations ; and the favourable ſeafons, which fucceeded, ſeconding their induſtry, 
made them foon forget all their paſt miſeries, and reſtored to them great plenty 
of all the neceſſaries of life. No more can be imagined to have been poſſeſſed by 
a people ſo rude, who had not, without the aſſiſtance of the Romans, art of ma- 
ſonry ſufficient to raife a ſtone rampart for their own defence : Vet the'Monkiſh 
hiftorians +, who treat of thoſe events, complain of the luxury of the Britains. 
during this period, andiaſcribe to this vice, not to WT cowardice or improvi- 
dent councils, all their N ealamities. | + 


» Gildas, Bede, lib. 1. Ann. Beverl. p. 45. 
+ Gildas, Bede, lib. 1. cap. 13. _ Mallneſhury, lib. 1. cap. 1. Ann. Beverl. p- 4. 
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Tus Britains, entirely occupied in the enjoyment of the preſent interval of 


peace, made no proviſions for reſiſting the enemy, who, invited by their former 
timid behaviour, ſoon threatened them with a new invaſion, We are not exactly 


informed what ſpecies of civil government the Romans on their departure had 


left among them; but it appears probable, that the great men in the different 


diſtricts aſſumed a kind of regal, though precarious authority; and lived in a 
great meaſure independant of each other . To this diſunion of councils were 


alſo added the diſputes of theology; and the diſciples of Pelagius, who was him- 


ſelf a native of Britain, having encreaſed to a great multitude, gave alarm to the 


clergy, who ſeem to have been more intent on reſiſting them, than in oppoſing 


the public enemy f. Labouring under theſe domeſtic evils, and menaced with 
a foreign invaſion, the Britains attended only to the ſuggeſtions of their preſent 
fears; and following the councils of Vortigern, prince of Dumnonium, who, 
though ſtained with every vice, poſſeſſed the chief authority among them 7, they 
ſent into Germany a ene to invite over the e for their protection and 


The 8 AXON 
F all the barbarous nations, known either in antient or modern times, the 
Germans ſeem to have been the moſt diſtinguiſhed both by their manners 
political inſtitutions, and to have carried to the higheſt pitch the virtues of 


valour, and love of liberty ; the only virtues which can have place among an 
uncivilized people, where juſtice and humanity are commonly neglected. Kingly 


government, even when eſtabliſhed among the Germans, (for it was not univer- 
al) poſſeſſed a very limited authority; and though the ſovereign was uſually 
choſen from amongſt the royal family, he was obliged to be directed in every 
meaſure by the common conſent of the nation, over whom he preſided. When 


any important affairs were tranſacted, all the warriors of the nation met in arms; 
the men of greateſt authority emplo! 
people expreſſed their approbation by rattling their armour, or their diſſent by 
murmurs; there was no neceſſity for a nice ſcrutiny of votes among a multitude, 
who were uſually carried with a ſtrong current to one ſide or the other; and the 


meaſure, thus ſuddenly choſen by general agreement, was executed with alacrity, 


and proſecuted with vigour. Even in war, their princes governed more bees ex- 


8 Gildas, Uſher Ant. Brit, p. 248. "Wo 
+ Gildas, Bede, lib. 1. cap. 17. Conſtant. in vita Germ. Matth, Weſt. anno 106. H. n 
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perſuaſion to engage their conſent ; the 
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Chap. J. 


ward of their ſuperior dangers and fatigues. All the tefined arts of life were 
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ample than by authority: But in peace, the civil union was in a great meaſure 
diffolved, and the inferior leaders adminiſtered juſtice, after an i 

manner, each in his particular diſtrict. Theſe were elected by the votes of the 
people in their great councils; and though regard was paid to nobility in the 
choice, their perſonal qualities, chiefly their valour, procured them from the ſuf- 
frages of their fellow-citizens that honourable but dangerous diſlinction. The 
warriors of each tribe attached themſelves to their leader, with the moſt devoted 
affection and moſt unſhaken conſtancy. They attended him as his ornament in 
peace, as his defence in war, as his council in the adminiſtration of juſtice. Their 
conſtant emulation in military renown diſſolved not that inviolable friendſhip. 
which they profeſſed to their chieftain and to each other, To die for the honour . 
of their band was their chief ambition : To ſurvive its diſgrace, or the death of 
their leader, was infamous. They even carried into the field their women and 
children, who adopted all the martial ſentiments of the men: And beingꝭ thus 
impelled by every human motive, they were invincible; where they were not op- 
poſed, either by the ſimilar manners and inſtitutions of the neighbouring Ger- 
mans, or by the ſuperior diſcipline, arms, and numbers of the Romans *.. 


Tux leaders and their military companions were maintained by the labour of 
their ſlaves, or by that of the weaker, and leſs warlike part of the ſociety, whom 
they defended. The contributions, which they levied, went not beyond a 'S 


ſubſiſtance; and the honours, acquired by a ſuperior rank, were the only r 


known among the Germans: Tillage itſelf was almoſt wholly neglected: They 


ſeem to have been even anxious to prevent any improvements of that nature; and 


the leaders, by annually diſtributing anew all the land among the inhabitants of 
each village, prevented them from attaching themſelves to particular. poſſeſſions, 
or making any ſuch progreſs in agriculture as might divert their attention from; 
military expeditions, the chief occupation of the community +: 


Tax Saxons had been for ſome time r#garded' as one of the moſt warlike- 


tribes of this fierce people, and had become the terror. of all the neighbouring. na» 
tions 1. They had ſpread themſelves from the northern parts of Germany and 


the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, and had taken poſſeſſion of all the ſea- coaſt from the 
mouth of the Rhine to Jutland ; whence they had long infeſted" by. their. pyracies 
all the eaſtern parts of Britain, and northern of Gaul |}, In order to oppoſe their 
inroads, the Romans had eſtabliſhed an alßcer, whom they called Count of the: 


* Czfar. lib. 6. Tacit. de Mor. Germ: + Cæſar. bb. 6. Tucit. ibid. 
1 Amm. Marcell. lib. 28. Oroſius. Amm. Marcell. lib. 27. * 7. lib. 28. cap. 7: 
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Saxon ſhore; and as the naval arts can only flouriſh among a civilized people, Chap. l. 
they ſeem to have been more ſucceſsful in repelling the Saxons than any of the | 
other barbarians, by whom they were invaded. The diſſolution of the Roman 
power invited them to renew their inroads; and it was an acceptable circum- 
ſtance, that the deputies of the Britains appeared among them, and prompted 
them to: ae as an u e to which oy were of themſelves NE. 


inclined . 
HencisT and Horſa were two brothers, as Loſſes great credit among the 
Saxons, and were much celebrated both for their valour and nobility. They 
were believed, as moſt of the Saxon princes, to be ſprung from Woden, who 
was worſhiped as a god among thoſe nations, and they are ſaid to be his great 
grandſons * ; a circumſtance which added Huck to their authority. We ſhall 
not attempt to trace any higher the origin of thofe princes and nations. Tt” 3 
is evident what fruitleſs labour it muſt be to ſearch in thoſe barbatous and illi-- A 
terate ages for the annals of a people, when their firſt leaders, known in any true 
hiſtory, were believed by them to be the fourth in deſcent from a fabulous deity, 
or from a man, exalted by ignorance into that character. The dark induſtry of 
antiquarians, led by remote analogies of names, or by uncertain traditions, would 
in vain attempt to pierce into that wg obſcurity, which covers on remote hi 
tory of thoſe nations.. 
"Tazse two brothers, obſerving the other provinces of [Sting to be 
occupied by a warlike and neceſſitous people, and the rich provinces of Gaul al- 
ready conquered or over-run by other German tribes, found it eaſy to perſwade: - 
their countrymen to embrace the ſole enterprize, which promiſed a favourable op- 
portunity of diſplaying their valour and gratifying their avidity. They embarked: \ 
their troops in three veſſels, and about the years 449 or 450 J, carried over 1600 
men, who landed in the iſle of Thanet, and immediately marched to the defence 
of the Britains againſt the northern invaders. The Scots and Picts were unable 
to reſiſt the valour of theſe auxiliaries ;. and the Britains, applauding their own | 
wiſdom in calling over the Saxons, hoped thenceforth to enjoy peace and ſecu- 
rity under the powerful protection of that warlike people. 
Bur Hengiſt and Horſa, perceiving, from their eaſy victory over the Scots: 
and Picts, with what facility they might ſubdue the Britains themſelves, who had 
not been able to reſiſt theſe feeble invaders, were determined to conquer and fight 
for their own grandeur, not for the defence of their degenerate allies. They: ſent" 


* + Will. Malm. p. 8. * Bede. lib. 1. cap. 15. Saxon Chron. p. 13. Nennius cap. 28. 
+ Saxon Chronicle, p. 12. Gul, Malm. p. 11. W lib. 2. p. 309. Ethelwerd. Bromp- 
ton. P. 728. 
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intelligence to Saxony of the fertility and riches of Britain; and, repreſented the 
certain conqueſt, which might be made over a people, ſo. long diſuſed to arms, 
who, being now cut off from the Roman empire, of which they were a province 


during ſo many ages, had not yet acquired any union among themſelves, and were 


devoid of all affection to their new liberties, and of all national attachments and 

regards ||. The vices and puſillanimity of Vortigern, the Britiſh leader, wete a 
new ground of hopes; and the Saxons in Germany, following ſuch agreeable 
proſpects, ſoon re-inforced Hengiſt and Horſa with 5000 men, who came over 
in ſeventeen veſſels. The Britains began now to entertain apprehenſions of their 
allies, whoſe numbers they found continually augmenting; but thought of no 
remedy, except in a paſſive ſubmiſſion and connivance. This weak expedient 


ſoon failed them. The Saxons fought a quarrel by complaining that their ſub- 


ſidies were ill paid, and their proviſions withdrawn + : And immediately taking 
off the maſk, they formed an alliance with the Picts and crit and proceeded 


to open hoſtility againſt the Britains 4. 


Tux Britains impelled by theſe viakat.; ee witten and full of een 
againſt their treacherous auxiliaries, were neceſſitated to take arms; and having 
depoſed Vortigern, who had become odious from his vices, and from the bad 
event of his raſh councils, they. put themſelves under the command of his ſon, 


Vortimer . They fought many battles with their enemies; and tho? the vic- 


tories in theſe actions be diſputed between the Britiſh and Saxon annaliſts, the 
progreſs ſtill made by the Saxons prove that the advantage was commonly on 


their fide. In one battle, however, fought at Eglesford, now Ailsford, Horſa, 


the Saxon general, was ſlain; and left the ſole command over his countrymen in 
the hands of Hengiſt d. This active general, continually re-inforced by freſh 
numbers from Germany, carried devaſtation into the moſt remote corners of 
Britain; and being chiefly anxious to ſpread the terror of his arms, he ſpared 
neither age, nor ſex, nor condition, wherever he marched with his victorious 
forces. The private and public edifices of the Britains were reduced to aſhes: 
The prieſts were ſlaughtered on the altars by theſe idolatrous ravagers : The 
biſhops and nobility ſhared the fate of the vulgar ; The people flying into the 
mountains and deſerts, were intercepted and butchered in heaps : Some were 
glad to accept of life and ſervitude under their victors: Others, deſerting their 
native country, took ſhelter i in the Province of Armorica ; where being chari- 


I Chron. Sax. p. 12. Ann. Beverl. p. 49. + Bede. lib. 1. cap. 15. Nennius, cap. 35. 
Gildas, 5. -23. 2 Bede. lib. 1. cap. 15. Gildas Saxon Chron. p. 12, 13. Anti. Beverl. p. 50. 


* Math. Weſt. A. D. 454. Gul. Malm. p. 9. $ Math. Weſt, A. D. 455. Saxon Chron, 
5. 13) e wo. 
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tably Wb en by a people of the ſame language and manners, they ſettled in 
great numbers, and gave the country the name of Brittany ®. 


Tux Britiſh writers aſſign one cauſe, which facilitated the entrance of the 
Saxons into this iſland; the love, with which Vortigern was at firſt ſeized for 
Rovena, the daughter of Hengiſt, and which that artful warrior made uſe of to 
blind the eyes of the imprudent monarch T. The ſame hiſtorians add, that 
Vortimer died; and Vortigern, being reſtored to the throne, accepted 
of a feſtival from Hengiſt, at Stonehenge; where 300 of his nobility were 
treacherouſly ſlaughtered, and himſelf detained captive . But theſe ſtories 
ſeem to have been invented by the Welſh authors, in order to palliate the weak 
reſiſtance made at firſt by their countrymen, and to account for the pi pro: 
greſs and licentious devaſtations of the Saxons ||. 


ArTzx the death of Vortimer, Ambroſius, a Britain, tho? of Roman Inline; 
was inveſted with the command over his countrymen, and endeayoured, not 
without ſucceſs, to unite them in their reſiſtance againſt the Saxons, Theſe con- 
teſts increaſed the animoſity between the two nations, and rouzed the military 
| ſpirit of the antient inhabitants | which had before been ſunk- into ſuch a fatal 

Tethargy. Hengiſt, however, notwithſtanding their oppoſition, . ſtill kept his 

ground in Britain; and in order to divide the forces and attention of the 
_ he called over a new tribe of Saxons under the command of his brother 
Octa, and of Ebiſſa, the ſon of Octa; and he ſettled them in Northumberland. 
He himſelf remained in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, and laid the foundation 


Chap. I. 


of the kingdom of Kent, comprehending the county of that name, Middleſex, 


Eſſex, Ind part of Surrey. He fixed his royal ſeat at Canterbury; where he 
governed about forty years, and he died in or near the year 488 3 NY his 
new acquired dominions to his poſterity. b 


Tux ſucceſs of Hengiſt excited the avidity of 8 other den of the 
northern regions of Germany; and at different times, and under different leaders, 
they flocked over in multitudes to the invaſion of this iſland. Theſe conquerors 
where chiefly compoſed of three tribes," the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes $, who 
paſſed, all of them, under the common appellation, ſometimes of Saxons, fome- 
times of Angles; ; and ſpeaking the ſame language, and being governed by 378 


0 + Bede. lib, 1. cap. 15. Uſher. p- ba Gildas, f. 24. + Nennius. Galfr. lib. 6. caps 12, 

t Nennius, cap. 47. Galf. U Stillingfleet's Orig. Britt. p. 324, 325. 

$ Bede. lib. 1. cap. 15. Ethelwerd. p. 833. Edit. Camdeni, Chron. Sax. p. 12. Ann. Beverl. 
p. 78. The inhabitants of Kent and the Iſle of Wight were Jutes. Eſſex, Middleſex, Surrey, Sufer, 


and all the ſouthern counties to Cornwal, were peopled by Saxons: Mercia and other parts of the 
kingdom were inhabited by Angles. 
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ſame inſtitutions, they were naturally led, from theſe cauſes, as well as 3 
their common intereſt; to unite themſelves againſt the antient inhabitants, The 
reſiſtance, however unequal, was ſtill maintained by the Britains; but became 
every day more feeble : And their misfortunes admitted of few intervals, till they 
were driven into Cornwal and Wales, and received protection from the remote 


ſituation or inacceſſible mountains of thoſe countries. 


Tax firſt Saxon ſtate, after that of Kent, which was eſtabliſhed in Brian, 


was the kingdom of South-Saxony. In the year 477 f. Ella a Saxon chief- 
tain, brought over an army from Germany; and landing in the ſouthern coaſt, 
proceeded to take poſſeſſion of the neighbouring territory. The Britains, now 
armed, abandoned not tamely their poſſeſſions; nor were they expelled, till de- 


feated in many battles by their warlike invaders. The moſt memorable action⸗- 


mentioned by hiſtorians, is that of Mearcredes-Burn * ; where, tho' the Saxons 


ſeem to have obtained the victory, they ſuffered ſo nnen a loſs, as ſomewhat 


retarded the progreſs of their conqueſts. But lla, re · inforced by freſh num, 


bers of his 'countrymen, again took the field againſt the Britains; and laid ſiege 


to Andred-Ceaſter, which was defended by the garriſon and inhabitants with deſ- 


perate valour +. The Saxons, enraged by this reſiſtance, and by the fatigues 
and dangers which they had ſuſtained, redoubled their efforts againſt the place, 
and when maſters of it, put all their enemies to the ſword without diſtinction. 
This deciſive advantage ſecured the conqueſts of Zlla, who aſſumed the name 
of King, and extended his dominion oyer Suſſex and a great part of Surrey. 
He was ſtopped in his progreſs to the eaſt by the kingdom of Kent: In that 
to the weſt, by ders tribe of Wem. * had taken poſſeſſion of hat ter- 


ritory. 


Tes Saxons, from . 8 of . in which they ſertled, were 
called the Weſt-Saxons, and landed in the year 495, under the command of 
Cerdic; and of his fon Kenric T. The Britains were, by paſt experience, ſo 
much on their guard, and ſo well prepared to receive the enemy, that they gave 
battle to Cerdic the very day of his landing; and tho* vanquiſhed, ſtill defended, 
for ſame time, their liberties againſt the - invaders: | None of the other tribes of 
Saxons met with ſuch vigorous reſiſtance, or exerted ſuch valour and perſe- 
verance in pulhing their conqueſts. Cerdic was even obliged to call for the 
aſſiſtance. of his countrymen from the kingdoms of Kent and Suſſex, as well as 
from Germany, and he was thence joined by a freſh army under the command 


- || Chron. Sax. p. 14. Ann. Bever. p. 8 1. Saxon. Chron, A. D. 485. Flor. Wigorn. 
+ Hen. Huntin. lib. 2. t Will. Malm. Hb. 1. cap. 1. Pe. 22, WON 15. 
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of Pen, and of his ſons Bleda and Megla *.- Strengthened by theſe ſuccours, Chap. I. 


he fought in the year 508 a deſperate battle with the Britains, commanded by 
Nazan- Leod, their leader, who was victorious in the beginning of the action, and 
routed the wing in which Cerdic himſelf commanded. But Kenric, who had 
prevailed in the other wing, brought timely aſſiſtance to his father, and reſtored 
the battle, which ended with a complete victory on the ſide of the Saxons +. 
Nazan-Leod periſhed with 5000. of his army: But left the. Britains more 
weakened than diſcouraged by his death, The war ſtill continued, tho? the ſuc- 
ceſs was commonly on the ſide of the Saxons, whoſe ſhort ſwords and cloſe man- 
ner of fighting, gave them great advantage over the miſſile weapons of the Bri- 
tains, Cerdic was not wanting to his good fortune; and in order to extend his 
conqueſts, he laid ſiege to Mount Badbn or Baneſdowne near Bath, whither the 
moſt obſtinate of the diſcomfited Britains had retired, The ſouthern Britains in 
this extremity applied for aſſiſtance to Arthur, prince of the Silures, whoſe heroic 
valour now ſuſtained the declining fate of his country $. This is that Arthur ſo 
much celebrated by the ſongs of Thalieſſin, and the other Britiſh bards, and whoſe 
military atchievements have been blended with ſo many fables as to give occaſion for 
entertaining a doubt of his real exiſtence. But poets, tho? they disfigure the moſt 
certain hiſtory by their fictions, and uſe ſtrange liberties with truth where they are 
the ſole hiſtorians, as among the Britains, have commonly ſome foundation for their 
wildeſt exaggerations, Certain it is, that the ſiege of Badon was raiſed by the 
Britains in the year 520, and the Saxons there diſcomfited in a great battle |. 
This misfortune ſtoped the progreſs of Cerdic ; but was not ſufficient to wreſt 
from him the conqueſts, which he had already made. He and his ſon, Kenric, 
who ſucceeded him, eſtabliſhed the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons or of Weſſex 
over the counties of Hants, Dorſet, Wilts, Berks, and the Ille of Wight, and left 
their new acquired dominians to * e Cergie died in 5 34 Y Kenric 
in 560 f. | 
Wu the Saxons made this rio in 315 fouth, . 8 were 
not leſs active in other quarters. In the year, 527, a great tribe of adven- 
turers, under ſeveral leaders, landed on the eaſt - coaſt of Britain; and after 
fighting many battles, of which hiſtory has ptflferved: no particular account, 
they eſtabliſhed three new kingdoms i in this iſland. Uffa aſſumed the title of king 
of the Eaſt- Angles 1 in 5755 Crida that of Mercia i in 585 T1 : and Erkenwin that 


# *:Chron: Sax, 5. 17. | N lib. 2. Ethelwerd, lib, 1. Chro. Sax. p. 17. 
I Hunting. lib, 2, | Gildas, Saxon 12 A H. B 6 lib, Wes + § Wilt, Malm, 
Ethelwerd. II. Huntingdon, lib. 2. "+ I We". e H. Hunting. lb. 2. 
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' grandſon of Ida, who married Acta, the daughter of Ella; and expelling her 
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of Eat Sarony or Eſſex nearly about the ſame time; but the year is use : 
This latter kingdom was diſmembered from that of Kent, and comprehended _ 
Efex, Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire.” That of the Eaſt-Angles, the 
counties of Cambridge, Suffolk and Norfolk : Mercia was extended over all the 
middle counties, from the banks 85 che Severn, to the” frontiers or tele two 


kingdoms. 


Taz Saxons, ſoon after the dn of Ent,” 140 been pute in Nor- 
thumberland; but meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance, and making but ſmall 
progreſs in ſubduing the inhabitants, their affairs were in ſo unſettled a condi- 
tion, that ng of their princes for a long time aſſumed the appellation of king. 
At laſt in 547 *, Ida, a Saxon prince of great merit , who claimed a deſcent, 
as did all the other princes of that nation, from Woden, brought over a re- 
inforcement from Germany, and enabled the Northumbrians to carry on their 
conqueſts againſt the Britains. He entirely ſubdued the county, now called 
Northumberland, the biſhopric of Durham, as well as ſome of the ſouth eaſt 
counties of Scotland; and he aſſumed the crown under the title of King of Ber- 
nicia, Nearly about the ſame time, Ella, another Saxon prince, having con- 
quered Lancaſhire, and the greateſt part of Yorkſhire, received the appellation 
of King of Deiri . Theſe two kingdoms were united in the perſon of Ethelfrid, 


brother, Edwin, eſtabliſhed one of the moſt powerful of the Saxon kingdoms, 
under the title of Northumberland. How far his dominions extended into the 
country now called Scotland is uncertain ; but it cannot be doubted, that all 


the lowlands, eſpecially the caſt-coaſt of that country, were peopled in a g great 


meaſure from Germany; tho* the expeditions, made by the ſeveral Saxon ad- 
venturers, have eſcaped. the records of hiſtory. The language, ſpoke in theſe 


countries, which is purely Saxon, is a ſtronger proof of this event, than can. 
oppoſed by the e any or rather fabulous 3 e are 1 on us. 


by he Scots . 
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＋ H Us was | eſtabliſhed, after a. violent Re up of near an hundred and fifty 


years, the Heptarchy, or ſeven Saxon kingdoms, in Britain; and the whole 


ſouthern part of the iſtand, except Wales and Cornwal, had totally changed its 
inhabitants, language, cuſtoms, and political inſtitutions. The Britains, under 


Chron. Sax. p. 19, Will. Malmſ. p. 19. 1 Aun. Berett p. 78. 1 
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the Roman dominion, had made ſuch advances towards arts Fay aa manners, 
that they had built twenty-eight conſiderable cities within their province, beſides 
a great number of villages and country- ſeats ; but the fierce conquerors, by 
whom they were now ſubdued, threw every TG: back into antient barbarity; 
and thoſe few natives, who were not either maſſacred or expelled their habitations, 


were reduced to the moſt abject ſlavery. None of the other northern con- 


querors, the Franks, Goths, Vandals, or Burgundians, tho? they over-ran the 


ſouthern provinces, like a mighty torrent, made ſuch devaſtations in the con · 
quered territories, or- were inflamed into ſuch a violent animoſity againſt the 


antient inhabitants. As the Saxons came over at intervals in ſeparate bodies, 
the Britains, however at firſt unwarlike, were tempted to make reſiſtance; and 
hoſtilities, being thereby prolonged, proved more deſtructive to both parties, 
eſpecially to the vanquiſhed. The firſt invaders from Germany, inſtead of ex- 
_ cluding other adventurers, who muſt ſhare with them the ſpoils and property of 
the antient inhabitants, were obliged to invite over freſh ſupplies from their own 


country; and a total extermination of the Britains became the ſole expedient for 


providing a ſettlement and ſubſiſtance to the new planters. Hence there have 
been found in hiſtory few conqueſts more ruinous than that or the lens 3 and 
few revolutions more violent than that which they introduced, 


So long as the conteſt was maintained with the natives, the ſeveral Saxon 
Princes preſerved an union of councils and intereſts ; ; but after the Britains were 
nut up in the barren countries of Cornwal and Wales, and gave no farther in- 
quietude to the conquerors, the band of alliance was in a great meaſure diſſolved 


among the princes of the Heptarchy; and tho one pi ĩnce ſeems ſtill to have been 


allowed or to have aſſumed an aſcendant over the whole, his authority, if it ought 


ever to be deemed regular or legal, was extremely limited; and each ſtate acted 


as if it had been totally ſeparate and independant of the reſt. Wars, therefore, 


und revolutions and difſentions were unavoidable among a turbulent and military 
people; and theſe events, however intricate or confuſed, ſhould now become the 


objects of our attention. But, added to the difficulty of carrying on at once the 
. hiſtory of ſeven independant kingdoms, there is a great diſcouragement to a writer, 


ariſing from the uncertainty, at leaſt barrenneſs, e accounts tranſmitted to us. 
The Monks, who were the only annaliſts during thoſe ages, lived remote from 


public affairs, conſidered the civil tranſactions as entirely ſubordinate: to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical, and beſides partaking of the ignorance and barbarity, which were then 
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with a propenſity to impoſture ; vices almoſt inſeparable from their profeſſion, - 
and manner of life. The hiſtory of that period abounds in names, but is ex- 
tremely barren of events; or tlie events are related fo much without circuth- | 


ſtances and cauſes, that the moſt profound or moſt eloquent writer muſt deſpair 
of rendering them either inſtructive or entertaining to the reader. Even the great 


learning and vigorous imagination of Milton ſunk under the weight; and this 
author ſcruples not to declare, that he eſteems the ſkirtniſhes of kites or 'crows 


equally deſerving of a partieular narrative, as the confuſed tranſactions and battles 
of the Saxon Heptarchy . In order, however, to connect the events in ſome 
tolerable meaſure, we ſhall give a ſuceinct account of the ſucceſſions of kings, and 
of the revolutions in each particular kingdom; RN with that of Kent, 
ND was the firſt eſtabliſhed. 


7 Ws KINGDOM of k E N T. 


SCUS ſucceeded: his father, Hengiſt, in the Kidgnlom of Kent; bus ions 
not to have poſſeſſed the military reputation enjoyed by that conqueror, who 
firſt made way for the entrance of the Saxon arms into Britain. All the Saxons, 


who ſought the fame of valour, or new eſtabliſhments by arms, flocked to the 


ſtandard of Ella, King of Suſſex, who was carrying on ſucceſsful war againſt 
the Britains, and laying the foundations of a new kingdom. Eſcus was ne 
to poſſeſs in tranquility the kingdom of Kent, which he left in 312 to his ſon 


Oda, in whoſe time the Eaſt-Saxons eſtabliſhed their monarchy, and diſmem- 


bered the provinces of Eſſex and Middleſex from that of Kent. His death, after 
twenty-two years reign, made room for his ſon Hermenric in 534, who per- 


formed nothing memorable during a reign of thirty-two years; except aſſociat- 
ing. with him his ſon, Ethelbert, in the government, in order the better to ſecure 
the ſucceſſion in his family, and prevent ſuch revolutions as are incident to a 


turbulent and barbarous monarchy, 


ETHELBERT revived the reputation of his family, which had languiſhed for 
ſome generations. The inactivitgof his predeceſſors, and the ſituation of his country, 


ſecured from all hoſtility with the Britains, ſeems to have much weakened the 
warlike genius of the Kentiſh Saxons; and Ethelbert, in his firſt attempt to ag- 
grandize his country, and diſtinguiſh his own name, met with very bad ſuc- 
ceſs k. He was twice diſcomfited in battle by Ceaulin, King of Weſſex; and 
obliged to yield the ſuperiority in the Heptarchy to.that ambitious monarch, who 


Milton in Kennet, p. 50. , * Chron, Sax. p. 21, 


preſerves 
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wed no moderation in his victory, and by ſubjecting the kingdom of Suſ- 


ſex, excited jealouſy in all the other princes. An affociation was formed againſt 


| him; and Ethelbert, entruſted with the command of the allies, fought him in a 
great battle, and obtained a decifive victory v. Ceaulin died ſoon after; and 


Ethelbert ſucceeded: as well to his aſcendant among the Saxon ſtates, as to his 


other ambitious and exorbitant projects. He reduced all the princes, except the 
king of Northumberland, to a ſtrict dependance upon him; and even eſtabliſned 
himſelf by force on the throne of Mercia, the moſt extenſive of the Saxon king- 


** 


doms. Apprehenſive, however, of a dangerous league againſt him, like that by 


which he himſelf had been enabled to overthrow Ceaulin, he had the prudence to 
reſign the throne of Mercia to Webba, the rightful heir, the ſon of Crida, who 
had firſt founded that monarchy. But governed ſtill by ambition more than by 
Juſtice, he gave Webba poſſeſſion of the crown on ſuch conditions, as IO 
him little better than a tributary prince under his artful benefactor. 


Bur the moſt memorable and moſt fortunate event, which diſtinguiſhed the 


reign of this great prince, was the introduction of the Chriſtian religion among 
the Engliſh Saxons. The ſuperſtition of the Germans, particularly that of the 
Saxons, was of the groſſeſt and moſt barbarous kind; and being founded on cer- 
tain traditional tales, received from their anceſtors, not reduced to any ſyſtem, 

not ſupported by political inſtitutions, like that of the Druids, it ſeems to have 
made little impreſſion on its votaries, and to have eaſily reſigned its place to the 
new doctrine, promulgated to them. Woden, whom they believed the anceſtor 
of all their princes, was regarded as the god of war, and, by a natural conſe- 
quence, became their ſupreme deity, and the chief object of their religious wor- 
ſhip. They believed, that, if they obtained the favour of this divinity by their 


valour, (for they made leſs account of the other virtues) they would be admitted 
after their death into his hall, and repoſing on couches, would ſatiate themſelves 


with ale from the ſkulls of their enemies, whom they had ſlain in battle. In- 


cited by this idea of paradiſe, which gratified at once the paſſion of revenge and 
that of intemperance, the ruling inclinations of barbarians, they deſpiſed the dan- . 
gers of war, and encreaſed their native ferocity againſt the vanquiſhed by their 


religious prejudices. We know little of the other theological tenets of the 
Saxons: We only learn that they were idolaters; that they worſhiped the ſun 
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and moon; that they adored the god of thunder, under the name of I hor; that | 


they had images in their temples ; that they practiſed facrifices ; believed 
firmly in ſpells and inchantments ; and admitted in general a ſyſtem of doctrines, 


which they held as ſacred, but which, like. all other ſuperſtitions, muſt bear the 


#14: * lb, 2. 
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air of the wildeſt extravagance, if propounded to thoſe who are not fancllikticed 


to it from their earlieſt infancy. 


Tux conſtant hoſtilities which the Saxons i RP. the Britains, 
would naturally indiſpoſe them from receiving the Chriſtian faith, when preach- 


ed to them by ſuch inveterate enemies; and perhaps the Britains, as is objected 


to them by Gildas and Bede, were not over fond of communicating to their cruel 


- Invaders the doctrine of eternal life and ſalvation, But as a civilized people, 


however ſubdued by arms, flill maintain a ſenſible ſuperiority over barbarous and 
ignorant nations, all the other northern conquerors of Europe had been already 
induced to embrace the Chriſtian faith, which-they found eſtabliſhed in the em- 
pire; and it was impoſſible but the Saxons, informed of this event, muſt have 
regarded with ſome degree of veneration a doctrine which had acquired the aſcen- 
dant over all their brethren. * However limited in their views, they, could not but 
have perceived a degree of cultivation in the ſouthern counties beyond what they 
themſelves poſſeſſed ; and it was natural for them to yield to that ſuperior know- 
ledge, as well as zeal, by which the inhabitants of the Chriſtian kingdoms were 
even at this time diſtinguiſhed, _ 


Bur theſe cauſes might long have failed of operating their effect, had not a 
favourable incident prepared the means of introducing Chriſtianity into Kent. 
Ethelbert, in his farher's lifetime, had married Bertha, the only daughter of Ca- 
ribert, King of Paris *, one of the deſcendants of Clovis, the conqueror of Gaul; 


but before he was admitted to this alliance, he was obliged to ſtipulate, that the 


princeſs ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of her religion; a conceſſion not difficult to 
be obtained from the idolatrous Saxons T. Bertha brought over a French biſhop 


to the court of Canterbury ; and being zealous for the propagation of her reli- 


gion, ſhe had been very aſſiduous in her devotional exerciſes, had ſupported the 
credit of her faith by an irreproachable conduct, and had employed every art of 


inſinuation and addreſs to reconcile her huſband to her religious principles. Her 


popularity in the court, and her influence over Ethelbert, had ſo well paved the 
way for the reception of the Chriſtian doctrine, that Gregory, ſirnamed the Great, 
the preſent Roman pontiff, began to entertain hopes of effeCtuating a project, 
which he himſelf, before he mounted the papal throne, had once embraced for 


converting the Britiſh Saxons. 


Ir happened, that this prelate, being then in a private ſtation, had obſerved in 
the market- place of Rome ſome Saxon youths expoſed to ſale, whom the Roman 
merchants, in their trading voyages to Britain, had bought of their mercenary 

* Greg. of Tours, lib. 9. cap. 26. H. Hunting. lib, 2. : 
+ Bede, lib, 1. cap. 25. Brompton, p. 729. 
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parents Strucl with the beauty of their fair complexions and blooming coun- Chap. L 
renances, N. aſked to what country they belonged ; and being told they 

were Angles, he replied, that they ought mare properly to be denominated an- 
gels; and it was a pity that the Prince of Darkneſs ſhould enjoy ſo fair a prey, 
and that ſo beautiful a frontiſpiece ſhould cover a mind devoid of internal grace 
and righteouſneſs. Enquiring farther concerning the name of their province, je 
was informed, that it was Deiri, a diviſion of Northumberland: Deiri! replied 
he, that is goed ! They are called to the mercy of God from bis anger, De ira. But 
what is the Name of the King of that province ? He was told it was Alla or Alla: 
Alleluiab, cried he: We muſt endeavour that the praifes of Gd be ſung in their 
country. Moved by theſe alluſions, which appeared to him ſo happy, he deter- 
' mined to undertake himſelf a miſſion into Britain; and having obtained the 
Pope's permiſſion, he prepared for that dangerous journey: But his po- 
pularity at home was fo great, that the Romans, unwilling to expoſe him to 
| fuch hazards, oppoſed his deſign ; and he was obliged for the preſent to lay aſide 
farther thoughts of executing that pious purpoſe . 


Tux controverſy between the Pagans and the Chriſtians was not entirely cooled 
In that age; and no pontiff before Gregory had ever carried to greater exceſſes 
his intemperate zeal againſt the former religion. He had declared war againſt 
all the precious monuments of the antients, and even againſt their writings; 
which, as appears from the ſtrain of his own wit, as well as the ſtyle of his com- 
poſitions, he had not taſte nor genius ſufficient to comprehend. Ambitious to 
diſtinguiſh his pantificate. by the converſion of the Britiſh Saxons, he pitched on 0 
Auguſtine, a Roman mi Ik, and ſent him with forty aſſociates to preach the goſ- 
pel in this iſland. Theſe. miſſionaries, terrified with the dangers, which might 
attend their propoſing a new doctrine to ſo fierce a people, of whoſe language 
they were entirely ignorant, ſtopped ſome time in France, and ſent back Auguf- 
tine to lay the hazards and difficulties before the Pope, and crave his permiſſion | 
to deſiſt from the undertaking. But Gregory exhorted them to perſevere in their 1 
purpose, adviſed them to chuſe ſome interpreters from among the Franks, who | - 
Rin poke the ſame language with the Saxons “, and recommended them to the | 
good offices of Queen Brunehaut, who had at this time uſurped the ſovereign 
power in their country. This princeſs, tho? ſtained with every vice of treachery 
and cruelty, either poſſeſſed or pretended great zeal for the cauſe; and Gregory Ee 
acknowledged, that to her friendly aſſiſtance was'in a great meaſure __ the 22 
ſucceſs of that undertaking f. | 


+ Bede, lib. 2, cap. 1. Spell. Conc. p. 91. | Fee 
+ Greg. Epiſt. Iib. 9. epiſt. 56, — 
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Avus rixt, on his arrival: in Kent in the year 597 *, found the ans Pen 
leſs than he had apprehended. Ethelbert, already well diſpoſed. towards the 


Chriſtian faith, aſſigned him a habitation in the iſle of Thanet; and ſoan after 
admitted him to a conference. Apprehenſive, however, that ſpells or enchant- 
ments might be employed againſt him by prieſts, who brought an unknown wor- 


ip from a diſtant country, he took the precaution of receiving them in the open 
air, where he believed the force of their magic would be more eaſily diſſipated F. 
Here Auguſtine, by means of his interpreters, delivered to him the tenets of the 


Chriſtian faith, and promiſed him eternal Joys above, and a kingdom in heaven 
without end, if he would be perſuaded to receive that ſalutary doftrine, 4 Your 


* Vvords and promiſes,” replied Ethelbert, * are fair; but becauſe they are new 


<* and uncertain, I cannot entirely yield to them, and relinquiſh the principles, 
© which I and my anceſtors have ſo long maintained. You are welcome, how- 


<< ever, to remain here in peace; and as you have undertaken ſo long a journey, 


e ſolely, as appears, for what you believe to be for our advantage, I will ſupply 


you with all neceſſaries, and permit you to deliver your doctrine to my ſub- 
Is jects“ ||. 


 AvevsTINE, encouraged by this favourable reception, and 3 now a proſ- 


pect of ſucceſs, proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the goſpel to the Kent- 
iſh Saxons. He attracted their attention by the auſterity of his manners, by the 
ſevere penances to which he ſubjected himſelf, by the abſtinence and ſelf-denial . 
which he practiſed: And having excited their wonder by a courſe of life, which 
appeared ſo contrary to nature, he procured more eaſily their belief for miracles, 

which, it was pretended, he wrought for their converlign $. Influenced by theſe 
motives, and by the declared favour of the court, numbers of the Kentiſh men 


were baptized; and the King himſelf was perſuaded to ſubmit to that rite of 
Chriſtianity. His example wrought powerfully on his ſubjects; but he employ- 
ed no force to bring them over to the new doctrine. Auguſtine thought proper, 
in the commencement of his miſſion, to aſſume the appearance of the greateſt le- 


nity ; and he told Ethelbert, that the ſervice of Chriſt muſt be entirely voluntary, 


and that no violence ought ever to be uſed in propagating ſo ſlurry A doc- 


trine J. 


Tus intelligence received of theſe ſpiritual 3 conveyed great joy to the 
Romans; who now exulted as much in thoſe peaceful trophies, an their anceſtors 


© * Higden. Polychron. lib. 3. Chron. Sax. p. 23. 
+ Bede, lib. 1. cap. 25. H. Hunting. lib. 3. Brompton, p. 729. Parker Antiq. Brit. Ecel, p- 61. 
t Bede, lib. 1. cap. 25. Chron, W. Thorn. p. 1759. 
Bede, lib. 1. cap. 25. H. Hunting. lib. 3. Brompton, p. 729. 
$ Bede, lib. 1. cap. 26. + Bede, lib, 1. cap. 26, H. Hunting kd. 3. hag 
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had ever done in their moſt ſanguinary triumphs,” and moſt ſplendid victories. 

Gregory wrote a letter to Ethelbert, in which, after informing him, that the end 
of the world was approaching, he exhorted him to diſplay his zeal in the conver- 
ſion of his ſubjects, to exert rigor againſt the worſhip of. idols, and to build up 


the good work of holineſs by every expedient of exhortation, terror, blandiſh-' 
ment or correction : A doctrine more ſuitable to that age, and to the uſual pa- 
pal maxims, than che tolerating principles which Auguſtine had thought it pru- 


dent to inculcate. The pontiff alſo anſwered ſome queſtions, which the miſ- 


ſionary had put concerning the government of the new church of England. Be- 


ſides other queries, which it is not neceſſary here to relate, Auguſtine aſked, 
Whether coufin-germans might be allowed to marry? Gregory anſwered, that that 
liberty had indeed been formerly granted by the i law ;. but that experience 
had ſhown, that no poſterity could ever come from fuch marriages ; and he 
therefore prohibited them. Auguſtine aſks, Whether a woman pregnant might be 


| baptized? Gregory anſwers, that he ſees no objection. How ſoon after the birth 


the child 'might receive baptiſm ? It was anſwered, Immediately, if requiſite. 
How ſoon a huſband mig ht have commerce with his wife after her delivery? Not till 
ſhe had given ſuck to her child; a practice to which Gregory exhorts all women. 


How ſoon a. man might enter the church, or receive the ſacrament, after having had 


commerce with his wife? It was replied, that unleſs he had approached her with- 
out deſire, merely for the ſake of propagating his ſpecies, he was not free from 
fin; but in all cafes: it was requiſite for him, before he entered the church or 
communicated, to purge himſelf by prayer and ablurion ; and ought not, even 


There are ſome other 
lous 4. And on the whole, it appears, that Gregory and his miſſionary, if ſym- 
pathy of manners have any influence, were better calculated than men of more 
refined eee for Ps 2 J with the ignorant and barbarous 
Saxons. 


" Bede, lib. 1. cap. 32. Brompton, p. 732: Spell, Cone, p. 36. 
| + Bede, lib. 1, cap. 27. Spell. Conc. p. 97, 98, 99, Ce. 
t Auguſtine aſks, Si mulier menſtrua conſuetudine tenetur, an ecclefiam intrare ei lie, aut erh com- 


after uſing theſe-precautions,- to participate immediately of the ſacred duties T. 
ain and replies ſtill more indecent and more ridicu- 


munionis ſacramenta percipere Gregory anſwers, Sanite communionis myſlerium in eiſdem diebus berei- 


| gere non debet probiberi. Si autem ex weneratione mag na percipere non preſumitur, laudanda e. Au- 
guſtine aſks, Si poft illuſionem, que per i mnum ſolet accidere, vel corpus domini quilibet accipere waleat ; 
wel, fi ſacerdos fit, ſacra mfleria celebrare? Gregory anſwers this learned queſtion by many learned 
diſtinctions. On the whole, Rapin affirms, thas Avgaitine's queſlions give us no high idea of the 
abilities of that famous. apoſtle, 
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Tux more to facilitate che reception of Chriſtianity, Gregory injoined Avguſ- 
tine to remove the idols from the Heathen altars, but not to deſtroy the altars 
themſelves ; becauſe the people, he ſaid, would be allured to frequent the Chri- 
ſtian worſhip, when they found it celebrated in a place, which they were ac- 
cuſtomed to revere as ſacred. And as the Pagans practiſed ſacrifices, and-feafſt- . 
ed with the prieſts on their offerings, he alſo exhorted the miſſionary to perſuade 
them, on Chriſtian feſtivals, to kill their cattle. in the neighbourhood of the 
church, and to indulge themſclves in thoſe cheerful entertainments to which they 
had been habituated . Theſe political compliances ſhow, that, notwithſtand- 

ing his ignorance and prejudices, he was not unacquainted with the arts of go- 
verning mankind. Auguſtine was conſecrated archbiſhop- of Canterbury, was 
endowed by Gregory with authority over all the Britiſh churches, and received 
the pall, a badge of eccleſiaſtical honour, from Rome +, Gregory alſo adviſed 
him not to be too much elated with his gift of working miracles | ; and as Au- 
guſtine, proud of the ſucceſs of his miſſion, ſeemed to think himſelf intitled to 


extend his authority over the biſhops of Gaul, the Pope. informed him, that they 
lay entirely without the bounds of his juriſdiction q. 

Taz marriage of Ethelbert with Bertha, and much more his embracing Chri- 
ſtianity, begot a connexion of his ſubjects with the French, Italians, and other 
nations on the continent, and tended to reclaim, them from that groſs ignorance 
and barbarity, in which all the Saxon tribes. had been hitherto involved 5. He 
alſo enacted J, with the conſent of the ſtates. of his kingdom, a body of laws, the 
firſt written laws promulgated by any of the northern conquerors ; and his reign: 
was in every reſpect glorious to. himſelf, and uſeful to his people. He governed 
the kingdom of Kent fifty years; and dying in 616 left the ſucceſſion to his 
ſon, Eadbald. This prince, ſeduced by a paſſion. for his mother-in-law r, de- 
ſerted for ſome time the Chriſtian faith, which permitted not theſe inceſtuous mar- 
riages; and his whole people immediately returned with him to. idolatry. Lau- 
rentius, the ſucceſſor of Auguſtine, found the Chriſtian worſhip wholly deſerted, 
and was preparing to return into France, in order to ſave himſelf the mortifica- 
tion of preaching the goſpel without fruit to the infidels. Mellitus and. uſtus, 
who had been conſecrated biſhops of London and Rocheſter, had already epart- 
the kingdom } ; when Laurentius, before he ſhould entirely abandon his . 


® Bede, lib. 1. cap. 30. Spell. Conc. p. 89. Greg. Epiſt. lib, g. epiſt. 71. 
+ Chron. Sax. p. 23, 24, 3 H. Hunting. lib. 3. Spell. Conc. p. 83. Bede, lib. Is 


Greg. Epiſt. lib. 9. ep. 60. l Bede, lib, 1. cap. 27. — 5 Will. Malm. p. 10. 
4 Wilkins Leges Sax. p. 13. . ®* Chron. Sax. p. 2 
+ Higden. lib. 5. H. Hunting. lib, 3, Chron. Sax. p. 26. 1 77 1 Bede, lib. 2. caps f. 
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made one effort to reclaim the King. He appeared before ther prince; and 


throwing off his veſtment, ſhowed his body all rorn with. bruiſes and ſtripes, 


which he had received. Eadbald, wondering that any man ſhould have dared to 
treat in that manner a perſon of his rank, was told by Laurentius, that he had 
received this chaſtiſement from St. Peter, the prince of the apoſtles, who had 


appeared to him in a viſion, and ſeverely reproving him for his intention to de- 


fert his charge, had inflicted on him theſe viſible marks of his diſpleaſure *, - 


Whether Eadbald was ſtruck with the miracle, or influenced by ſome other mo- 
tive, he divorced himſelf from his mother-in-law, and returned to the profeſſion 
of Chriſtianity T: His whole people returned with him. Eadbald reached not 
the fame nor authority of his father, and died in 6 


years t; ; leaving two ſons, Erminfrid and Ercombert 


'ExcomBERT, tho the youngeſt ſon, by Emma, a F A princeſs, found 
means to mount the throne. He is celebrated by Bede for two exploits, for eſta- 

bliſhing the faſt of Lent in his kingdom, and for utterly extirpating idolatry j ; 
which, notwithſtanding the prevalence of that papal Chriſtianity preached to the 
Saxons, had hitherto been allowed a toleration by the two preceding monarchs. 
He reigned twenty-four years; and left the crown to Egbert, his ſon, who reign- 
ed nine years: This prince is renowned for his encouragement of learning; but 


infamous for putting to death his two couſin-germans, ſons to Erminfrid, his 


uncle F. The eccleſiaſtical writers praiſe him for his beſtowing on his ſiſter 
Domnona,. ſome lands in the iſle of Thanet, where ſhe founded a monaſtery. 


Tus bloody precaution of Egbert could not fix the crown on the head of his 


ſon, Edric. Lothaire, {brother to the deceaſed prince, took poſſeſſion of the 
throne; and in order to ſecure the kingdom in his family, he aſſociated with him 
Richard, his ſon, in the adminiſtration. of the government. Edric, the diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed prince, had recourſe to Edilwach, King of Suſſex, for affiſtance in main- 
taining his right ; and heing ſupported by that prince, fought a battle with his. 
uncle, who was defeated and flain. Richard fled into Germany, and died at laſt 
in Lucca, a city of Tuſcany. William of Malmeſbury aſcribes Lothaire's bad 
fortune to two crimes, his concurrence in the murder of * couſins, and his con- 
tempt of reliques 4. 

Lornam reigned eleven years; Edric his ſucceſſor only two. Upon the 
death of the latter, which happened in 686, Widred, his brother, obtained * 


® Bede, lib, 2. cap. 6. Chron. Sax. p. 26. Higden. lib. 5, 
+ Brompton, p. 739. - Þ Chron. Sax. p. 30. : 
Bede, lib. 3. cap. 8. H. Hung. lib. 3. Chron. Sax. p. 31. Ann. Beveil. p- 80. 
Will. Malm. p. 11. ' + Ibid. 
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ſeſſion of the crown. But as the ſucceſſion had been of late ſo much digjoidted 


by revolutions and uſurpations, faction began to prevail among the nobility; 


which invited Cedwalla, King of Weſſex, with his brother Mollo, to attack the 
kingdom. ' Theſe invaders committed great devaſtations in Kent; but the death 
of Mollo, who was lain. in a ſkirmiſh “, gave a ſhort breathing - time to that 
kingdom. Widred reſtored the affairs of Kent; and after a reign of thirty-two 


years +, left the crown to his poſterity. *- Eadbert, Ethelbert, and Alric, his de- 


ſcendants, ſucceſſively mounted the throne. After the death of the laſt, which 
happened in 794, the royal family of Kent was extinguiſhed ; and every factious 
leader, who could entertain hopes of aſcending the throne, . threw the ſtate into 
confuſion. 4 Egbert, who firſt ſucceeded, reigned but two years; Cuthred, 
brother to the king of Mertla, ſix years; Baldred, an illegitimate branch of the 
royal family, eighteen : And after a troubleſome and precarious government, he 
was, in the year 723, expelled by Egbert, King of Weſſex, who diſſolved the 


Saxon heptarchy, and united the ſeveral Kingdoms under his dominion. 


' The Kingdom | of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


A Dera, King of Bernicia, having married Acca, the daughter of Alla, 
King of Deiri, and expelled her infant · brother, Edwyn, had united all the 
counties north of the Humber into one monarchy, and acquired a great aſcen- 
dant in the heptarchy. He alſo ſpread the terror of the Saxon arms to the neigh- 
bouring people; and by his victories over the Scots and Picts, as well as Welſh, 
extended on all ſides the bounds of his dominions. ths a g laid ſiege to Cheſter, 
the Britains marched out with all their forces to engage him; and they were at- 
tended with a body of 1250 monks from the monaſtery of Bangor, who. ſtood at 
a ſmall diſtance from the field of battle, in order to encourage the combatants by 
their preſence and exhortations. Adelfrid enquiring about the purpoſe of this 
unuſual appearance, was told, that theſe prieſts had come to pray againſt him: 
Then they are as much our enemies, ſaid he, as thoſe who intend to fight againſt | 
4s ||: And he immediately ſent a detachment, who fell upon them, and com- 
mitted ſuch laughter, that only fifty eſcaped with their lives $: The Britains, 
aſtoniſhed with this event, received a total defeat: Cheſter was obliged to ſurren- 
der: And Adelfrid, purſuing his victory, made himſelf maſter of Bangor, and 


entirely demoliſhed the monaſtery. It was ſo vaſt a building, that there was a 


„ Higden, lib. 5. + Chron, Sax, p. 52. f Wil. Malmeſ. lib. 1, cap. 1. P. 11. 
[| Brompton, p. 779. 5 Triyet. apud Spell. Conc, p. 111. 
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mileꝰs diſtance from one gate of it to another; and it contained two thouſand one 
hundred monks, who are ſaid to have been there maintained by the fruits of pour 
own labour. 

NorwirnsrAN DINO Adelfrid's Gern i in war, he lived in inquietude on ac- 
count of young Edwin, whom he had unjuſtly diſpofleſſed of the crown of Deiri. 
This prince, now grown to man's eſtate, wandered from place to place, in con- 
tinual danger from the attempts of Adelfrid; and received at laſt protection in 
the court of Redwald, King of the Eaſt-Angles; where his engaging and gallant 
deportment procured him the affections of every one. Redwald, however, was 
ſtrongly ſollicited by the King of Northumberland to kill or deliver up his gueſt: 


Rich preſents were promiſed him, if he would comply; and war denounced 


againſt him, in caſe of his refuſal. After rejecting ſeveral meſſages of this kind, 
his generoſity began to yield to the motives of intereſt ; and he retained the laſt 
ambaſſador, till he ſhould come to a reſolution in a caſe of ſuch importance. 
Edwin, informed of his friend's heſitation, was yet determined at all hazards to 
remain in Eaſt Anglia; and thought, that if the protection of that court failed 
him, it were better to die than prolong a life ſo much expoſed to the perſecutions 
of his powerful rival. This confidence in Redwald's honour and friendſhip, 
with his other accompliſhments, engaged the Queen on his ſide 3 and ſhe effec- 
tually repreſented to her huſhand the infamy of delivering up to certain deftruc- 
tion their royal gueſt,. who had fled to them for protection againſt his cruel and 


-jealous enemies T. Redwald, therefore, embracing more generous reſolutions, 
thought it ſafeſt to prevent Adelfrid, before he was aware of his intention, and 
to attack him while he was yet unprepared for defence. He marched ſuddenly 


with an army into the kingdom of Northumberland, and fought. a battle with 
Adelfrid; where that monarch was defeated and killed, after revenging himſelf 
by the death of Regner, ſon to Redwald . His own ſons, Eanfrid, Oſwald, 
and Oſwy, yet infants, fled into Scotland; and Edwin obtained poſſeſſion of the 
crown of Northumberland. 
Epwin was the greateſt. prince of the 8 Jawa his time, and diſtin- 


guiſbed himſelf, both by his influence over the other kingdoms i, and by the 


ſtrict execution of juſtice in his own dominions. He reclaimed his ſubjects from 
the licentious life to which they had been habituated ; and it was a common ſay- 
ing, that in his reign a woman or child might openly carry every where a purſe 
of gold, without any danger of violence or robbery T. There is a remarkable 


* Bede, lib, 2. cap. 2. W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. + W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. H. 
Hunting. lib. 3. Bede. | 1 Bede, lib. 2. cap. 12. Brompton, p. 781. * 


chron. Sax. p. 27. 1 H, Hunting. lib, 2, Bede, W. Malmeſ. 
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inſtance, tranſmitted to us, of the affection borne him by his ſervants. Cuichel- 
me, King of Weſſex, was his enemy; and finding himſelf unable to maintain 
open war againſt ſo gallant and powerful a prince, he determined to make uſe of 
treachery againſt him, and he employed one Eumer for that criminal purpoſe. 
The aſſaſſin, having obtained admittance, by. pretending to deliver a meſſage 
from Cuichelme, drew this dagger, and ruſhed upon the King. Lilla, an officer 
of his army, ſeeing his maſter's danger, and having no other means of defence, 


interpoſed with his own body between the King and Kumer's dagger, which was 


puſhed with fuch violence, that, after piercing Lilla, it even wounded Edwin: 
And before the aſſaſſin could renew his blow, he was diſpatched by the guards “. 
Taz Eaſt-Angles conſpired againſt Redwald, their King; and having put 
him to death, they offered their crown to Edwin, of whoſe valour-and e 
they had had experience, while he reſided among them. But Edwin, ſenſible 
ef gratitude towards his benefactor, obliged them to ſubmit to Earpwold, the ſon 
of Redwald ; and that prince preferved his authority, tho' on a precarious foot- 
ing, under the protection of the Northumbrian monarch . 


Epwin, after his acceſſion to the crown, married Ethelburga, the Ss of 


Ethelbert, King of Kent; and this princeſs, emulating the glory of her mother 


Bertha, who had been the inſtrument of converting her huſband and his people 
to Chriſtianity, carried Paullinus, a learned biſhop, along with her +; and be- 


| fides ſtipulating a toleration for the exerciſe of her own religion, which was rea- 


dily granted her, ſhe uſed every reaſon to perſuade the King to embrace it. Ed- 
win, like a prudent prince, heſitated on the propoſal z but promiſed to examine 
the foundations of that doctrine; and if he found them ſatisfactory, he declared 
himſelf willing to be converted ||. Accordingly he held ſeveral conferences with 
Paullinus, canvaſſed the arguments propounded with the wiſeſt of his counſellors, 


| retired frequently from company, in order to revolve alone that important que- 


ſtion; and after a ſerious and long enquiry, declared in favour of the Chriſtian 

religion d. The people ſoon after imitated his example. Beſides the authority 

and influence of the King, they were moved by another ſtriking example. Coifi, 

the high prieſt, being converted after a public conference with Paullinus, led the 

| way in deſtroying the images, which he had fo long worſhiped, and was forward 
in making this atonement for his paſt idolatry .þ. 

Tuis able prince periſhed with his ſen, Osfrid, in a great battle which he 


_ fought againft Penda, King of Mercia and Cadwalla, King of the Britains ®. 


- * Bede, lib. 1. cap. 9. Chron. Sax. p. 27. Higden. lib. 5. H. Hunting. lib. 3. 


+ Gul. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. t H. Hunting. lib. 3. {} Bede, lib. 2. cap. 9. 
e e e Malmeſ. lib. 10 cap. 3. + Bede, lib; 2. cap. 13. Brompton, 
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That event, which Kin © ot in the forty eighth year of Eduin's s age and ſeven- 
teenth of his reign *®, divided the monarchy of Northumberland, which he had 
united in his * Eanfrid, the ſon of Adelfrid, returned with his brothers, 
Oſwald and Oſway, from Scotland, and took poſſeſſion of Bernicia, his paternal 
kingdom : Ofric, Edwin's couſin-german, eſtabliſhed himſelf i in Deiri, the in- 
heritance of his family; but to which the ſons of Edwin had a preferable title. 
Eadfrid, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon, fled to Penda, by whom he was treacherouſly 
ſlain. The younger ſon, Vuſcfræa, with Vffi, the grandſon of Edwin, by 
Osfrid, ſought protection in Kent, and not finding themſelves in ſafety there, 
retired into France to King Dagobert, where they died +. 

Osx1c, King, of Dciri, and Eanfrid of Bernicia re to Paganiſm ; and 
the whole people ſeem to have returned with them; "ſince Paullinus, who was 
- conſecrated firſt archbiſhop of Vork, and who had converted them, thought pro- 

per to retire with Ethelburga, the Queen Dowager, into Kent. Both theſe 
Northumbrian kings periſhed ſoon after, the firſt in battle againſt Czdwalla, the 
Britain; the ſecond by the treachery of that prince. Oſwald the brother of 
Eanfrid, of the race of- Berniciaz united again the kingdom of Northumberland 
in the year 634, and reſtored the chriſtian religion in his dominions. He gained 
a great and well diſputed battle againſt Cædwalla; the laſt vigorous effort 
which the Britains made againſt the Saxons. Oſwald is much celebrated for his 
ſanctity and charity by the Monkiſh. hiſtorians ; and they pretend, that his 


reliques wrought miracles, particularly the curing a bck horſe, which had ap- | 
proached the place of his interment ||. 


HF died in battle againſt Penda, King of Mercia, and was ſucceeded by 
his brother, Oſway; who eſtabliſhed himſelf in the government of all the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom by putting to death Oſwin, the ſon of Oſric, the laſt king 
of the race of Deiri 4. His fon; Egfrid ſucceeded him; who periſning in battle 
againſt: the Picts, without leaving any children, becauſe Adelthrid his wife re- 
fuſed to violate her vow of chaſtity ®, Alfred, his natural brother, acquired'poſ- 
ſeſfion- of the kingdom, which he happily governed for nineteen years; and he 
leſt it to Oſred, his ſon; a boy of eight years of age. This prince, after a reign 
of eleven years, was murdered by Kenred his kinſman — who, after enjoying the 
crown only a year, periſhed by a like fate. Oſric, and after him Celwulph the 
fon of Kenred, next mounted the throne, which the latter relinquiſhed in the 


„W. Malmſ. lib, 1. cap. 3. + Bede, lib. 2. cap. 20. 1 Math. Weſt. p. 115. 
Simon Duluelm cap. 2. Chron.” Sax. p. 31. Bede, lib. 3. cap. 9. + W. Malmſ. 
nb. 1. cap. z. Math. Welt. p. 118. * Bede, lib. 4 cap. 1g. + W. Malmeſ. ub. 1. 5 
cap. 3. | 
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year 738, in favour of Eadbert his couſin-german, who imitating bis predeceſſor, 
abdicated the crown, and retired into a monaſtry * * Oſwolf, ſon of Eadbert, 
was ſlain in a ſedition, à year after his acceſſion to the crown +; and Mollo, who 
was not of the royal family, ſeized the crown. He periſhed by the treachery of 
Ailred, a prince of the blood; and Alred, having ſucceeded in his deſign upon the 
throne, was ſoon after ' expelled by his ſubjects f. Ethelred, his ſucceſſor, the 
ſon of Mollo, ſhared a like fate. Celwold, the next king, the brother of Ailfred, 

was depoſed and flain by the people, and his place was filled by Oſred, his nephew, 
who after the ſhort reign of a year, made way for Ethelbert, another_ſon of _ 


| Mollo, whoſe death was equally tragical with that of almoſt alt his predeceſſors. | 


After Ethelbert's death n univerſal anarchy prevailed in Northumberland (|; 

and the people, having, by ſo many fatal revolutions, loſt all attachment to their 
government and princes, Were well prepared for ſubjection to a foreign yoke 3 
which Egbert, King of Rs uy impoſed upon, them. 


The Kingdom of E A s T AN 0 LI A. 


1 H E hiſtory of this kingdom contains nothing memorable, except the con- 

verting to chriſtianity Earpwold, the fourth king and great-grandſon of 
Uffa, the founder of the monarchy. The authority of Edwin, King of Nor- 
thumberland, on whom that prince entirely depended, engaged him to take this 
ſtep: But ſoon after, his wife, who was an idolatreſs, brought him back to her 
religion d; and he was found unable to reſiſt thoſe alturements, which have ſeduced 
the wiſeſt of mankind. After his death, which was violent, like that of moſt 
of the Saxon princes, who did not timeouſly retire into monaſteries, Sigebert, his 
ſucceſſor, and half-brother, who had been educated in France, reſtored chriſti- 
anity, and introduced learning among the Angles 4. Some pretend that he 
founded the univerſity of Cambridge, or rather ſome ſchools in that place. It is 
almoſt impoſſible, and quite needleſs to be more particular i in relating the tranſ- * 
actions of the Eaſt- Angles, What advantage or entertainment can it give the 
reader to hear a long bede roll of barbarous names, Egric, Annas, Ethelbert, 
Ethelwald, Aldulf, Elfwald, Beorne, Ethelred,, Ethelbert, who exceſſively 
murdered, expelled, or ſucceeded to each other, and obſcurely filled the throne 


* Simeon Dunelm. lib, 2. cap. 1. 3. Chron: Sax. cap. 59. + Simeon Dunelm. lib. 2. cap. 4. 
t Chron. Sax. p. 61. W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. $ Bede, lib. 2. cap. 15. 


Bromp. W Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 5. H. of Huntingdon ſays it was Redwald who Ys lib, 3o 


+ Bede, lib. 2. cap. 15. lib. 3. cap. 22. 
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ok that kingdom. Ethelbert, the laſt of theſe princes, was 1 mur- 


dered by Offa, King of Mercia, in the year 792, and his ſtate was thenceforth 
united with that of Offa, as we ſhall relate to preſently. | 


{ 


The Kingdom of ME R C IA. 


ERC IA, the largeſt, if not the moſt powerful kingdom of the n 
| comprehended all the middle counties of England ; and as its frontiers ex- 

tended to thoſe of all the other ſix kingdoms, as well as to Wales, it received its 
name from that circumſtance, Wibba, the ſon of Crida, founder of the mo- 
narchy, being placed on the throne by Ethelbert, King of Kent, governed his 
| "paternal dominions by a very precarious authority; and after his death, Ceorl, 
his kinſman, was, by the influence of the Kentiſh monarch, preferred to his ſon, 
'Penda, whoſe turbulent diſpoſition appeared dangerous to that prince. Penda 
was thus fifty years of age before he mounted the throne ; and his temerity and 
martial diſpoſition were found no-wiſe unabated by time, experience, or reflection. 


Ne engaged in continual hoſtilities againſt all the neighbouring ſtates ; and by his 


injuſtice and violence rendered himſelf equally odious to his own ſubjects and 
to ſtrangers. Sigebert, Egric, and Annas, three kings of Eaſt-Anglia, periſhed 
in battle againſt him; as did alſo Edwin and Oſwald, the two greateſt princes, 
who had filled the throne of Northumberland“. At laſt, Oſwy, brother to 
Oſwald, having defeated him in a great battle, freed the world from this ſan- 
'guinary tyrant T. Peada, his ſon, obtained the crown of Mercia in 655, and 
lived under the protection of Oſwy, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. This 
princeſs was educated in the chriſtian faith, and ſhe employed her influence with 
_ſucceſs, in converting her huſband and his ſubjects to that religion'F. Thus the 
fair ſex have had the merit of introducing the chriſtian doctrine into all the, moſt 
conſiderable kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy. Peada died a violent death |. 
His ſon, Wolf here, ſucceeded to the government; and after having reduced to 
dependance the kingdoms of Eſſex, and Eaſt-Anglia, he left the crown to his 
brother, Ethelred, who, tho' a lover of peace, ſhowed himſelf not unfit for mili- 
ery enterprizes. Beſides making a ſucceſsful expedition into Kent, he repulſed 


* Higden. lib. 5. --Rrompton./ p. 771. aa Þ. yp." Rake lib. 5. W. 
Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. Flor. Wigorn. p. 560. t Bede, lib. 3. cap. 21. Brompton. p. 771. 
Higden. lib. 5. H. Hunting. lib. 3. Simeon Dunelm. lib. 1. cap. 4. Ann. Beverl. p. 86. 
I Hugo Candidus, p. 4. ſays, that he was treacherouſly murdered by his queen, from whoſe per- 
ſwaſion he had embraced chriſtianity z bus this account of the matter is found in that hiſtorian alone. 
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Egfrid, King of Northumberland, who had invaded his dominions ; and he ſlew 
in battle Elfwin, the brother of that prince. Deſirous, however, of compoſing 
all animoſities with Egfrid, he payed him a ſum of money, as a compenſation 
for the loſs of his brother, After a proſperous reign of thirty years, he reſigned 
the crown to Kendred, ſon of Wolfhere, and retired into the monaſtry of Bard- 
ney . Kendred returned the preſent of the crown to Ceolred, the ſon of Ethel- 
red; and making a pilgrimage. to Rome, . paſſed his life there in pennance and 
devotion +, The place of Ceolred was ſupplied by Ethelbald ꝙ, great-grand 
nephew to Penda by Alwy, his brother; and this prince, being ſlain in a mutiny, 
was ſucceeded by Offa, who was a degree more remote from 185 by Eawa, 
another brother. a 


Tnis prince, who mounted the throne in 7.55 l. had Gow great qualities, and 
was ſucceſsful in his warlike enterprizes againſt Lothaire, King of Kent, and Ken- 
wulph, King of Weſſex. He defeated the former in a bloody battle at Orford 
upon the Darent, and reduced his kingdom to a ſtate of dependance : He gained 
a victory over the latter at Benſington in Oxfordſhire ; and conquering that 


county, together with that of Gloceſter, annexed it to his other dominions. But 


all theſe ſucceſſes! were ſtained by his treacherous: murder of Ethelbert, King of 
the Eaſt Angles, and his violent ſeizure of that kingdom. This young prince, 
who is ſaid to have poſſeſſed great merit, had made ſuit to Elfrida, the daughter of 
Offa, and was invited with all his retinue to Hereford, in order to ſolemnize the 
nuptials. Amidſt the joy and feſtivity of theſe entertainments, he was ſeized by Offa, 
and ſecretly beheaded : And tho! Elfrida, who abhorred her. father? 8 treachery, had 
time to give warning to the Eaſt-Anglian nobility, who eſcaped. into their own 
country, Offa, having extinguiſhed the royal family, ſucceeded in his project 
of ſubduing that country d. The treacherous prince, deſirous of re-eſtabliſhing 
his character in the world, and perhaps of appeaſing the remorſes of his own con- 
ſcience, payed great court to the clergy, and practiſed all the Monkiſh devotions, 
which were ſo much eſteemed in that ignorant and ſuperſtitious age. He gave 
the tenth of all his goods to the church 4 : Beſtowed rich donations on the cathe- 
dral of Hereford : And even made a pilgrimage to Rome, where his great power 
and riches could not fail of procuring him the papal abſolution. The better to 
ingratiate himſelf with the ſovereign pontiff, he engaged to pay him from his 


kingdom a yearly donation for the ſupport of an Engliſh college at Rome “, and 


Bede, lib. 5. cap. 24. + Malmeſ. lib, 1. cap. 4. Bede, lib. 5. cap. 24. 


t Ingulph p. 2. || Chron. Sax. p. 59. 5 Brompton. p. 750, 751, 752. 
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in order to raiſe the ſum, he impoſed a tax of a penny on each houſe poſſeſſed of 


thirty pence a year. This impoſition, being afterwards levied from all England, 


was commonly denominated Peter's pence * ; and tho conferred at firſt as a gift, 
was afterwards pretended to be a tribute by the Roman pontiff. -Carrying his 
hypocriſy ſtill farther, Offa, feigning to be directed by viſions from heaven, found 


out at Verulam, the relicts of St. Alban, the martyr, and endowed a magnificent | 


monaſtry in that place T. Moved by all theſe acts of piety, Malmeſoury, one 

of the beſt of the old Engliſh hiſtorians, declares himſelf at a loſs to determine 3 

whether the merits or crimes of this prince preponderated. Offa died, after a reign 
f thirty-nine years, in 794 J. 


Tuts prince was become ſo conſiderable in the Heptarchy, that the Emperor 
Charlemagne entered into an alliance and friendſhip with him; a circumſtance, 
which did him honour ; as diſtant princes then had very little communication 
with each other. That emperor being a great lover of learning and learned men, 
in an age which was very barren of that ornament, Offa, at his deſire, ſent him 


over Alcuin, a clergyman, much celebrated for his knowledge, who received 


great honours from Charlemagne, and even became his preceptor in the ſciences, 


The chief reaſon, why he had at firſt deſired the company of Alcuin, was that he 


might oppoſe his learning to the hereſy of Felix, biſhop of Urgel in Catalonia; 


who maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered in his human nature, could more 


properly be denominated the adoptive than the natural ſon of God F$. This hereſy 
was condemned in the council of Francfort, held in 794, and conſiſting of 300 
biſhops. Such were the queſtions which were agitated in that age, and which 
employed the attention, not only of 1 ee but of the wiſeſt and 
- greateſt princes |. 


Eor ir ſucceeded to his father, Offa, but forvived him only five: hank 3 
when he made way for Kenulph, a deſcendant of the royal family. This e 
waged war againſt Kent; and taking Egbert, the King, priſoner, he cut off 
his hands, and put out his eyes; leaving Cuthred, his own brother, in poſſeſſion 
of the crown of that kingdom. Kenulph was killed i in an inſurrection of the Eaſt - 
Anglians, whoſe crown his predeceſſor, Offa, had uſurped. He left his ſon, 


Chap. L 


Kenelm, a minor; who was murdered the ſame year by his ſiſter, Quendrade, - 


who had entertained the ambitious views of aſſuming the government +. But 


A ® Higden. lib. 5. + Ingulph. p. 5. W. Malmeſ. lib. 1, cap. 4 + Lib. 1. caps 4. 


}| Chron. Sax. p. 65. x { Dupin. cent. 8. chap. 4. | 
+ Off, in order to protect his country from Wales, drew a rampart or ditch of a hundred miles in 
length from Baſingwerke in Flintſhire to the South-ſea near Briſtol. See Sjeed's De/eription of Wales, | 
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ſhe was ſupplanted by her uncle, Ceolulf; ho two years after, was dethroned 
by Beornulf. The reign of this uſurper, who was not of the royal family, was 
ſhort and unfortunate : He was defeated by the Weſt-Saxons, and killed by his 


own ſubje&s, the Eaſt-Angles *®. Ludican, his ſucceffor, underwent the ſame 


fate ; and Wiglaff, who mounted this unſtable throne, and found every thing 
in the utmoſt confuſion, could not withſtand the fortune of Egbert, who. CN 
all the Saxon Kingdom into one great 2 8 


The Kingdom of E 8 8 E X. 


HIS kingdom made no great figure in the Heptarchy ; and the hiſtory of 

it is very imperfect. Sleda ſucceeded his father, Erkenwin, the founder 
of the monarchy ; and made way for his ſon, Sebert, who, being nephew to 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, was perſwaded by that prince to embrace the chriſtian 
religion 4. His ſons and conjunct ſucceſſors, Sexted and Seward, relapſed into 
idolatry, and were ſoon after ſlain in a battle againſt the Weſt-Saxons. To ſhew 
the rude manner of living in that age; Bede tells us |, that theſe two kings ex- 
preſſed a great deſire to eat the white bread, diſtributed by Mellitus, the biſhop, 
at the communion $. But on his refuſing them, unleſs they would ſubmit to be 
baptized, they expelled him their dominions. The other princes names, who- 
reigned ſucceſſively in Eſſex, are Sigebert the little, Sigebert the good, who re- 
ſtored chriſtianity, Swithelm, Sigheri, Offa. This laſt prince, having made a 
vow of virginity, notwithſtanding his marriage with Keneſwitha, a Mercian prin- 
ceſs, daughter to Penda, went in pilgrimage to Rome, and ſhut himſelf up 
during the reſt of his life in a cloyſter. Selred, his ſucceſſor, reigned thirty- 
eight years; and was the laſt of the royal line: The failure of which threw the 
kingdom into great confuſion, and reduced it to dependance under Mercia 4. 
Switherd firſt acquired the crown, and his death made way for Sigeric, , who 
ended his life in a pilgrimage to Rome. His Succeſſor, Sigered, unable to de- 
fend his kingdom, ſubmitted to the Ay arms of on 1 Ry 


The Kingdom of 8088 E X. 


TH E hiſtory of this kingdom, the ſmalleſt ; in the Heptarchy, is ſtill more 


imperfect than that of Eſſex. Alla, the founder of the monarchy, left 


Ingulph. p. 7. + Ann. Beverl. p. 87. t Chron. Sax. p. 24- | Lib. 2. 
cap. 2 $ H. Hunting. lib. 3. Brampton. p. 738: 743. Bede. 4 Malmeſ. lib. 1. 
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the crown to his ſon, Ciſſa, who is remarkable chiefly for his long reign of ſe- 
venty ſix years. During his time, the South-Saxons fell almoſt into a total de- 
pendance on the k ingdom of Weſſex ; and we ſcarce know the names of the 


Chap. I 


kings, who were poſſeſſed of this titular ſovereignty. Adelwalch, the laſt of 


them, was ſubdued in battle by Ceadwalla, King of Weſſex, and was lain in the 
action; leaving two infant ſons, who, falling into the hand of the conqueror, 
were murdered by him. The abbot of Redford oppoſed the order for this barbarous 
execution; but could prevail on Ceadwalla only to ſuſpend. it, till they ſhould 


be baptiz-d. Bercthun and Audhun, two noblemen of character, oppoſed ſome - 


time the dominion of the Weſt-Saxons ; but their reſiſtance ſerved only to pro- 
long the miſeries of their country; and the ſubduing this kingdom, was the firſt 
ſtep, which the Weſt Saxons made towards acquiring the ſole magen of 
E © 9 


The Kingdom of WES 8 E X. 


TH E kingdom of Weſſex, which finally ſwallowed up all the other Saxon 

ſtates, met with great oppoſition on its firſt eſtabliſhment ; and the 
Britains, who were now enured to arms, yielded not tamely their poſſeſ- 
fions to theſe invaders. Cerdic, the founder of the monarchy, and his ſon, 
Kenric, fought many ſucceſsful, and ſome unſucceſsful battles, againſt the na- 
tives; and the martial ſpirn, common to all the Saxons, was by means of theſe 


hoſtilities, carried to the greateſt height among this-tribe. Ceaulin, the ſon and 2 


ſucceſſor of Kenric, who began his reign in 560, was even more ambitious and 
enterprizing than his predeceſſors ; and by waging continual war againſt the 
Britains, he added a great part of the counties of Devon and Somerſet to his 
other dominions. Carried away by the tide of ſucceſs, he invaded the other 
Saxon ſtates. in his neighbourhood, and becoming terrible to all, he provoked a 
general confederacy againſt him. This alliance proved ſucceſsful under the con- 


duct of Ethelbert, King of Kent; and Ceaulin who had loſt the affections of his 


own ſubjects by his violent diſpoſition, and had now fallen into contempt from 
his misfortunes, was expelled the throne 4, and died in exile and miſery. Cui- 
chelme and Cuthwin, his ſons, governed jointly the kingdom; till the expulſion 


of the latter in 391, and the death of the former in 593, made way for Cealric, 


to whom ſucceeded Ceobald in 593, by whoſe death, which happened in 611, 
Kynegils inherited the crown. This prince embraced chriſtianity I, thro' the 


® Brompton. p. 800. + Chron. Sax. p. 22. 1 Higden, lib. 5. Chron. Sax. 
p- 15. Ann. Beverl. p. 94. ; 


perſwaſion 
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perſuaſion of Oſwald, King of Northumberland, who had married his daughter, 
and who had attained a great aſcendant in the heptarchy. Kenwalch next ſuc- 
ceeded to the monarchy, and dying in 672, left the ſucceſſion ſo much diſputed, 
that Sexburga, his widow, a woman of great merit“, kept poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment till her death, which happened two years after. Eſcwin then peaceably 
acquired the crown; and after a ſhort reign of two years, made way for Kentwin, 
who governed nine years. Ceodwalla, his ſucceſſor, mounted not the throne 
without oppoſition z but proved a great prince, according to the ideas of thoſe 
times; that is, he was enterprizing, warlike, and ſucceſsful. He ſubdued en- 
tirely the kingdom of Suſſex, and annexed it to his own dominions. He made 
deep impreſſions upon Kent; but met with reſiſtance from Widred, the King, 
who proved ſucceſsful againſt Mollo, brother to Ceodwalla, and flew him in a 
ſkirmiſh +. Ceodwalla at laſt, tired with wars and bloodſhed, was ſeized with 
a fit of devotion ; beſtowed ſeveral endowments on the church, and made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, where he received baptiſm, and died in 689 f. Ina, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, inherited the military virtues of Ceodwalla, and added to them the more 
valuable ones of juſtice, policy, and prudence l. He made war upon the Bri- 
tains in Somerſet; and having finally ſubdued that province, he-treated the van- 
quiſhed with an humanity, hitherto unknown to the Saxon conquerors, He al- 
lowed the proprietors to retain poſſeſſion of their lands &, encouraged marriages 
and alliances between them and his antient ſubjects 4, and gave them the privi- 
lege of being governed by the ſame laws. Theſe laws he augmented and aſcer- 
' tained *; and though he was diſturbed by ſome inſurrections at home, his long 
_ reign of thirty-ſeven years may be regarded as one of the moſt glorious and moſt 
proſperous of the heptarchy. In the decline of his age, he made a pilgrimage to 
Rome; and on his return home, he ſhut himſelf up in a cloyſter, where he 
died F. 

Tuo' the Kings of Weſſex had always been princes of the blood, deſcended 
from Cerdic, the founder of the monarchy, the order of ſucceſſion had been far 
from exact; and a more remote prince had often found means to mount the 
throne, in preference to one deſcended from a nearer branch of the royal family. 
Ina, therefore, having no children of his own, and lying much under the in- 
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* Bede, lib. 4. cap. 12. Chron. Sax. p. 41. + H. Hunting. lib. 4. Brompton, p. 757. 

m Bede, lib. 5. cap. 7. W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 2. Etbelwerd, lib. 2. cap. 10. M. Welt. 
p. 128. Chron. Sax. p. 46. | W. Malmef. lib. 1. cap. 2. 

$ Vita Adelhelm. p. 32. See alſo LL Inz, $24. Wilkins, p. 18. 

+ Concil. Mag. Brit. tom 1. p. 74. Wilkins, p. 14. | 

- + Bede, lib. 5. cap. 7. Chron. Sax. p. 52, e . lis. . 1, c. 1. 
Hantig. 818 4. M. Weſt. p. 135. 
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fluence of Ethelburga, his Queen, left by will the ſucceſſion to Adelard, her Chap. I. 


brotber, who was his remote kinſman “: But this deſtination took not place 
without ſome difficulty. Oſwald, a prin e more nearly allied to the crown, took 
arms againſt Adelard ; but he being ſoppreſſed, and dying ſoon after, the title 
of Adelard was not any farther diſpured 3 and in'the year 741, he was ſucceeded 
by his couſin, Cudred . The reign of this prince was diſtinguiſhed by a great 
victory, which he obtained, by the means of Edelhun, his general, over Ethel- 
bald, King of Mercia l. His death made way for Sigebert, his kinſman, who 
governed ſo ill, that his people roſe in an inſurrection, and dethroned him $, 
crowning Cenulph in his ſtead. The exiled prince found a refuge with duke 
Cumbran, governor of Hampſhire ; who, that he might add to his other kind- 
neſs towards Sigebert, gave him many falutary counſels for his future conduct, 


accompanied with ſome reprehenſions for the paſt. But theſe were ſo much re- 


ſented by the ungrateful prince, that he conſpired againſt the life of his protec> 
tor, and treacherouſly murdered. him. After this infamous action, he was for- 
ſaken by every body; and ſkulking about in the wilds and foreſts, was at laſt dif- 


covered by a ſervant of Cumbran, who inlantly took revenge upon him for the 
death ot his maſter . 


+ Cenvipn, who had obtained the crown on the expulſion of RW! was for- 
tunate in many expeditions againſt the Britains of Cornwal z but afterwards loſt 
fome reputation by his il! ſucceſſes againſt Offa, King of Mercia v. Kynehard 
alſo, brother to the depoſed Sigebert, gave him diſturbance ; and tho' expelled 
the kingdom, he hovered on the frontiers, and waited an opportunity of attack- 
ing his rival. The King had an intrigue with a young woman, who lived at 
Merton in Surrey ; whither having ſecretly retired, he was on a ſudden envi- 
roned, in the night-time, by Kynehard and his followers, and after making a 
. vigorous reſiſtance, was murdered, with all his attendants. The people and no- 
bility of the neighbourhood, riſing next day in arms, took revenge on Kynehard 
For the ſlaughter of their King, and put every one to the ſword, who had been 
engaged in that criminal enterprize F. This event happened in- 78.4. 
BRr1THR1C next obtained poſſeſſion of the government, tho“ very remotely de- 
ſcended from the royal family; but enjoyed not that dignity without inquietude. 
Copa, nephew to King Ina, by' his brother Ing Id, "who died before that prince,. 


- 


W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 2. „ ee ee | 
I Brompton, p. 769. Chron. Sax. p. 56. 5 W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 2 Brompton, 
1115 Chron. ax. p. 56. + Higden. lib 5. W. Malmeſ. lib. 1 cap. 2. 


* W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 2. +, Flor, Wigorn, p. 576. Chroy, Sax. in, 
n Hoveden. p. 409% a 5 
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begot Eata, father to Alchmond, from whom ſprung Egbert * young prince 


of the moſt promiſing. hopes, who gave great jealouſy to Brithric, the preſent 


King, both becauſe he ſeemed by his birth better intitled to the crown, and be- 
cauſe he had acquired, to an eminent degree, the affections of the people. Eg- 
bert, ſenſible of his danger from the ſuſpicions of Brithric, withdrew ſecretly into 
France + ; where he was well. received by Charlemagne, the preſent monarch, 
By living in the court, and ſerving in the armies of that prince, the moſt able 
and moſt generous who had appeared in Europe during ſeveral ages, he acquired 
thoſe accompliſhments, which afterwards enabled him to make ſuch a ſhining 


figure on the throne ;. and familiarizing himſelf to the manners of the French, 


who, as Malmeſbury obſerves ꝓ, were eminent both for valour and civility, above 
all the weſtern nations, he learned to poliſh. the rudeneſs and barbarity of the 


Saxon character: And his early misfortunes proved thus of infinite A to 


him. 


IT was not long before Egbert had opportunities of diſplaying his natural ind 
acquired talents. Brithric, King of Weſſex, had married Eadburga, natural 
daughter || of -Offa, King of Mercia, a profligate woman, equally infamous for 
cruelty and for incontinence. Having great influence over her huſband; ſhe 
often incited him to deſtroy ſuch of the nobility as were obnoxious to her ;-and 
where this expedient failed her, ſhe ſcrupled not being herſelf ative in traiterous 
attempts-upon their life. She had mixed a cup of poiſon for a young nobleman, 
who had acquired her huſband's friendſhip, and had-on that account. become the 
object of her jealouſy : But unfortunately, the King drank of the fatal | cup along 
with his favourite, and ſoon after expired $&. This event, Joined to her other 
crimes, rendered Eadburga ſo odious, that ſhe was obliged to fly into France 
whence Egbert was at the ſame time recalled by the nobility, in order to aſcend 
the throne of his anceſtors 4. He attained that dignity in the laſt wo of the 
eighth century. 


In all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, 3 an exact rule of FRA Si was either un- 
known or not ſtrictly obſerved; and thence the reigning prince was continually 
agitated with jealouſy againſt all the princes of the blood, whom he. ſtill conſi- 
dered as rivals, and whoſe death alone could give him entire ſecurity in his poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne. From this fatal cauſe, together with the admiration of the 
monaſtic life, and the opinion of merit, attending the preſervation of chaſtity 


* Chron. Sax. p. 16. . + H. Hunting, lib. 4. t Lib. 2. cap. 11. 

| Brompton, p. 749, 750. W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 2. H. Hunting. lib. 4. 3 
F Higden. lib. 5. M. Weſt. p. 152. Aſſer. in vita Alfredi, p. 3. en Camdeni. 

+ Chron. Sax. A. D. 800. p. 801. 
1 | even 


! 
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even In u married Rate, the royal Families had been entirely extinguiſhed in all the Chap. b * 
Kingdoms except that of Weſſex ' and the emulations,, ſuſpicions, and conſpira- 
cies, which had formerly been confined to the princes of the blood alone, were 
vo diffufed among all the nobility in the ſeveral Saxon ftates. Egbert was the 
ſole deſcendant of thoſe rſt conquerors who ſubdued Britain, and who enhanced 
their authority by claiming a pedigree from Woden, the ſupreme divinity of their 
nineeſtors. But that prince,” tho" invited by this fayourable circumſtance to make 
attempts on' the neighbouring Saxons, gave. them for ſome time no diſturbances 
and rather chofe'to turn his arms againſt the Britains in Cornwal, whom he de- 
feated in ſeveral battles . He was recalled from the conqueſt of that country 
by an inroad made into his dominions by Bernulf, King of Mercia, 


Ink Mercians, before the acceſſion of Egbert, had very nearly attained che 
| abſalute ſavereignty over the heptarchy: T hey had reduced the Eaſt-Angles un- 
der ſubjection, PL eftabliſhed tributary princes in the kingdoms of Kent and 
Eſſex. Northumberland was involved in anarchy; and no ſtate of any conſequence 
remained but that of Weſſex, which, much inferior in extent to Mercia, was 
ſupported alone by the great qualities of its ſovereign. . Egbert led his army 
againſt the invaders; and encountering them at Ellandun in © Wiltſhire, ob- 
tained a compleat victory, and by the ſlaughter committed on them in theit 
flight, gave a mortal blow to the power of the Mercians. "Whilſt he himſelf, in 
preſecution of his victory; entered their oountry on the fide of Oxfordlhire, and 
threatened the heart of their dominions ; he ſent an army ineo Kent, commanded 
by Ethelwotph, his eldeſt ſon F; and expelling Baldred, the triburary King, ſoon = 
made himſelf maſter of that country. The kingdom of Eſſex was conquered 
with equal facility; andthe Eaft-Angles, from their hatred to the Mercian go- 
vernment, which had been eftabliſhed' over them by treachery and violence, an [ 
probably exerciſed with tyranny, immediately roſe in arms, and craved the pro- 
tection of Egbert f. Bernulf, the Mercian King, who marched againſt them, 
was defeated and ſlain; and two years after, Ludecan, his ſucceſſor, met with 
the ſame fate. Theſe inſurrections and calamities facilitated the enterprizes of 
Egbert, who advanced into the heart of the Mercian territories, and made eaſy 
conqueſts over à diſheartened and divided people. In order to engage them 
more- eaſily to ſubmiſſion, he allowed Wiglef, their countryman, to retain the 
title of King, whilft he himfelf exerciſed: the real powers of ſovereignty ||. 
The anarchy, which prevailed in Northumberland, tempted him to carry ſtill 


rod. Sec. p. 69 1 Ethelwerd, lib. 3. cap. 2. 
—— bu 9. 9-3-- b, 5. 5, 8 30. 
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farther his victorious arms; and the inhabitants, unable to reſiſt his powet, and 
deſirous of poſſeſſing ſome eſtabliſhed form of government, were forward, on big 
firſt appearance, to ſend deputies, who, ſubmitted to his authority, and expreſſed 


their allegiance to him as their ſovereign. Egbert, however, till allowed. to - 


Northumberland, as he had done to Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia,. the power of er 
ing a King, who paid him tribute, and was dependant on him. G ah 


Tnuus were united all the kingdoms of the beptarchy i in. one, great Dates near 
four hundred years after the firſt arrival of the Saxons in Britain; and the for- 
tunate arms and prudent policy of Egbert at laſt effectuated what had been ſo 
often attempted in vain by ſo many princes *. Kent, Northumberland, and 
Mercia, which had ſucceſſively aſpired to general dominion, were now incotpo- 
rated in his empire; and the other ſubordinate kingdoms ſeemed willingly. to 
ſhare the ſame fate. His territories were nearly of the ſame extent with what is 
now properly denominated England; and a fayourable proſpect was afforded the 
Anglo-Saxons, of eftabliſhing a civilized monarchy, poſſeſſed of tranquillity 
within itſelf, and ſecure againſt foreign! invaſian, This great event n in 
the year 8% | 


Taz Saxons, tho' they had been hy long fried in the iNand, 3 not as yer 
to have been much improved beyond their German anceſtors, either in arts, ci · 
vility, knowledge, humanity, . juſtice, - or obedience to the laws. Even Chriſtia- 
nity, tho, among other advantages, it opened the way to connexions between them 
and the more poliſhed ſtates of Europe, had not hitherto been very effectual, in ba- 
niſhing their ignorance, or ſoftening their barbarous manners. As they received 
that doctrine thro” the corrupted channels of Rome, which. had ſtrongly tinctured 
the original purity of the Chriſtian faith, it carried along with it a great mixture 
of credulity and ſuperſtition, equally deſtructive to the underſtanding and to mo- 
rals. The reverence towards ſaints and reliques ſeems. to have almoſt ſupplanted 
the adoration of the ſupreme Being: Monaſtic obſeryances were eſteemed more. 
meritorious than the active virtues: The knowledge of natural cauſes was ne- 
glected from the univerſal belief of miraculous interpoſitions and judgments > 
Bounty to the church atoned for all violences againſt ſociety :. And the remorſes 
for cruelty, murder, treachery, aſſaſſination, and the more robuſt vices, were. 
appeaſed, not by amendment of life, but by penances, ſervility to the » monks, 
and an abject and illiberal de votion $, The reverence for the clergy had mount- 


® Chron. Sax. p. 71. + Ibid. 
t Tazse abuſes were common to all the European churches ; but the prieſts in Italy, Spain, and 
Gaul, made ſome atonement for them by other advantages, which they rendered. ſociety, For ſeveral 


| „uu HRP H 43 
ed ſo high, hs 8 a perſon appeared in a ſacerdotal habit, tho' on the 


high way, the people flocked around him; and ſhowing him all marks of pro- 


found reſpect, received every word he uttered as the moſt ſacred oracles . Even 
the military virtues, ſo inherent in all the Saxon tribes, began to be neglected; 

and the nobility, preferring the ſecurity and floth of the cloyſter to the tumults 
Md glory of war, valued themſelves chiefly. on the endowment of monaſteries, 
of which they , aſſumed the government +. The crown too, being extremely 
impoveriſhed by continual benefactions to the church, to which the ſtates of the 


kingdom weakly conſented, could beſtow no rewards. on valour or military ſer- 


vices, and retained not even ſufficient influence to ſupport the government f. 
Axornhx inconvenience, which attended this corrupt ſpecies of Chriſtianity, 


was the ſuperſtitious attachment to Rome, and the gradual ſubjection of the king- 
dom to a foreign juriſdiction. The Britains had never acknowledged any ſubor- 
dination to the Roman pontiff, and had conducted all eccleſiaſtical government by 
their domeſtic ſynods and councils || : But the Saxons, receiving their religion 


from Roman monks, were taught at the ſame time a profound reverence to that 


ſee, and were naturally led to regard it as the capital of their religion. Pilgrim- 


ages to Rome were repreſented as the moſt meritorious acts of devotion. Not 
only noblemen and ladies of rank undertook this tedious j journey F ; but Kings 


themſelves, abdicating their crowns, ſought for a ſecure paſſport to heaven at the 
feet of the Roman pontiff. New. reliques, continually ſent from that endleſs 


mint-of ſuperſtition, and magnified by the lying miracles, invented in convents, 
operated on the aſtoniſhed minds of the multitude': And every prince attained 
the eulogies of the monks, the only hiſtorians of thoſe ages, not in proportion to 


his civil and military virtues, but to his devoted attachment towards their order, 


and his ſuperſtitious reverence for Rome. 


| Tas ſovereign. pontiff, encouraged by this blirdnck and ſubmiſſive diſpoſition 


of the people, advanced every day in his enterprizes on the independance of the 


Engliſh churches. Wilfrid, biſhop of Lindisferne, the ſole prelate of the North- 
umbrian kingdom, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to this ſubjection in the eighth cen- 


tury, by his making an appeal to Rome againſt the deciſions of an Engliſh ſy- 


apes, they were almoſt all Romans, or, in other words, the antient natives; and they preſerved the 
Roman language and laws, with ſome remains of the former civility, But the prieſts in the heptarchy, 
uſter the ſirſt miſſionaries, - were wholly Saxon, and almoſt as ignorant and barbarous as the laity. 


They contributed, therefore, little to the improvement of the ſociety in knewledge or the arts, 
®* Bede, lib, 3. cap. 66. Bede, lib. 5. cap. 23. Epiſtola Bedz ad Egbert. 


4 Pedw Feiſt od Egbert. I Append. to Bede, ee 10. „ ae Spelm. Cone. 


P. 10h, 109. 8B Bede, lb. g. p. 
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nod, which had abridged his dioceſe hy the erection of "forme" new biſfoprics . mn 

Agatho, the Pape, readily embraced this precedent of am appeaf to his court; 
and Wilfrid, though the hanghtieſt and tmoſt luxurious prelate of his age +, ha- 
ving obtained with the people the character of ſanckiey, finalfy prevailed in the 
conteſt. The great topic, by which he confounded the imaginations of men, 

was, that St. Peter, to whaſe cuſtody the keys of heaven were enttuſted, woot 
certainly refuſe admittance ta every one who- had been wanting in reſpect to his 
ſucceſſor. This: conceit, welt calculated for vulgar eonceptions, Had à powerful. 
operation on the people during feveral ages; and has not even at Preſent loſt all 
influence in the eatholie countries. | 


HaDp| this abye& ſuperſtition di: ad N Grp it had 
made ſome atome ment for the ils attending ix; but, added to the ufual avidity of 
men for powex and riches, it engendered: frivolous controverſies in theology, 
which were ſo much the more fatal, as they admitted not, like the others, of any 
final determination from. eftabliſhed poſſeſſton. The diſputes, excited in Britain, 
were of the moſt ridiculous kind, and entirely worthy of thoſe ignorant and bar- 
barous ages. There were ſome intrieacies, obſerved by all the Chriſtian church - 


es, in adjuſting the day of keeping Eaſter; which depended on a complicated 
conſideration of the courſe of the ſun and moon: And it happened that the miſ- 


ſionaries, who had converted the Scots and Britains, had followed a different ca- 
lendar from what was obſerved at Rome in the age when Auguſtine converted the 
Saxons.. The prieſts alſo of alb the Chriſtian churches were accuſtomed to ſhave 
part of their head; but the form given to this tonſure, was different in che for- 
mer from what was practiſed in the latter. The Scots and Britains: pleaded the: 
antiquity. of Sbeir uſages: The Romans, and their diſciples, the Saxons, inſiſted 
on the univerſality of - heirs. That Eaſter muſt neeeſſariſy be kept by a rule, 
which comprehended both the day of the year, and age of the moon, was agreed 

by all : That the ſhaving of a prieſt. could not be omitted without the utmoſt im 
piety, was a point undiſputed + But the Romans and Saxons called their anta- 
goniſts ſchiſmatics; becauſe they celebrated: Eaſter on the-very day of the fult 
moon in March, if that day fell on a Sunday, inſtead of waiting till the Sunday: 


following; and becauſe they ſhaved their whole forehead from ear to ear, inſtead. 


of making that tonfure on the erown of the head, and in a circular form. In. 
order to render their antagoniſts odious, they affirmed,. that once in ſeven: years? 
they concurred with the Jews in the time of celebrating chat e 1 Aud that 


* See Appendix to Bede, numb, 19; Higden: lb. 5, Matth, Weſt p. 124. Brompton, p. 795, 
794. 7 Eddius vita Vilfr. 1 | - "4 Yode; lib. 2. cl. 196 5 4 


they 


Tux HEPTARCHY.. 
they might recommend their own form of tonſure, they maintained, that it imi- 
tated ſymbolically the crown of thorns worn by dur Saviour in his paſſion ; where- 


as the latter was invented by Simon Magus, without any regard to that conſide- 


ration . Theſe controverſies had from the beginning excited ſuch animoſity be- 
tween the Britiſh and Romiſh prieſts, that, inſtead of concurring in their endea- 


vours to convert the idolatrous Saxoris, they refuſed all communion together, 
And each regarded his opponent as no better than a Pagan +, The diſpute laſted 


more than a century; and was at laſt finiſhed, not by men's perceiving the folly 


of it, which would have been too great an effort for human reaſon to accom- 
pliſh, but by the entire victory of the Romiſh ritual over the Scots and Bri- 
tiſh 1. Wilfrid, biſhop of Lindisferne, atquited great merit, both with the 
court of Rome and with all the ſouthern Saxons, by expelling the quartodeciman 
ſehiſi, as it was called, from the Northumbrian kingdom, into which the neigh- 

' bourhood of the Scots had formerly introduced it ||. 


Taropoxs, archbiſhop of Canterbury, called, in the year 680, a 1 at 
Hatfield, conſiſting of all the biſhops in Britain $; where was accepted and rati- 
fied the decree of the Lateran council, ſummoned by Martin the firſt againſt the 
herefy of the Monothelites. The council and ſynod maintained, in oppoſition to 
thefe heretics, that tho* the divine and the human nature in Chrift made but one 
perſon ; yet had they ſtill different inclinations, wills, acts, and ſentiments, and 
that the unity of the perſon. implied not any unity in the conſciouſneſs 4. This 
opinion it ſeems ſome what difficult to comprehend ; and no one, uhacquainted 
with the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe ages, could imagine the height of zeal and 
violence with which it was then inculcated. The decree of the Lateran council 
calls the Monothelites impious, execrable, wicked, abominable, and even dia- 
Bolical; and curſes and anathematizes them to all eternity v. 


Tux Saxons, from the firſt introduction of Chriſtianity among them, had ad 
mitted the uſe of images; and perhaps, Chriſtianity, without ſome of thoſe ex- 
terior ornaments, had not made fo quick a progreſs with theſe idolaters : But they 
Kad not paid any ſpecies of worſhip or addreſs to images; and this abuſe never pre 

vailed among Chriſtians, till it received the ſanction of the ſecond council of Nice. 
At that time, the practice was recommended to Offa by Charlemagne +; tho? ic 


wems not at firſt to have been received without pon by the church of | 


England. 
„Bede, lib. 3. cap. 21. Edtivs; $ 24 eee, Eddius, § 12. 
2 Bede, lib. 5. cap. 16, 22. Bede, lib. 3. cap. 25. Eddius, $ 12. 
Spell. Conc. vol. 1. p. 168. ; I + Spell. Conc. vol. 1. p. 171. 
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C 
The AN GL O-S AX ONS. 
Egbert —— Ethelwolph— Ethelbald and Ethelbert —— Ethered— 


Alfred the Great Edward the elder —— Athelftan——Edmund-— 
FF the Martyr. 


E 


Chap. II. 1 HE kingdoms of the Heptarchy, tho? united by ſo recent a conqueſt, 
827. ſeemed to be ſtrongly cemented into one ſtate under Egbert; and the in- 
habitants of the ſeveral provinces had loſt all deſire of revolting from that con - 
queror, or of reſtoring their independant governments. Their language was 
every where nearly the ſame; their cuſtoms, laws, inſtitutions civil and religious: 
and as the race of their antient kings was totally extinct in all their ſubjected 
Rates, the people readily transferred their allegiance to a prince, who ſeemed to 
merit it, by the ſplendor of his victories, the vigor of his adminiſtration, and 
the ſuperior nobility of his birth. An union alſo in government opened to them 
the agreeable proſpect of future tranquillity z and it appeared more probable, that 
they would tHenceforth become terrible to their neighbours, than be expoſed to. 
their inroads and devaſtations. But theſe flattering views were ſoon overcaſt by 
the appearance of the Danes, who, during ſome centuries, kept the Anglo- 
Saxons in perpetual inquietude, committed the moſt barbarous ravages upon 

them, and at laſt reduced them to the moſt grievous ſervitude. - * 


Tux emperor Charlemagne, tho? naturally generous and humane, had | 
induced by bigotry to exerciſe great ſeverities againſt the pagan Saxons in & 
many, whom he ſubdued ; and beſides often ravaging their country by fire * 
ſword, he had in cold blood decimated all the inhabitants for their reyolts, and 
had obliged them, by the moſt rigorous edicts, to make a ſeeming compliance 
with the chriſtian doctrine. That religion, which had eaſily. made its way 
among the Britiſh-Saxons by inſinuation and addreſs, appeared ſhocking to their 
German brethren, when impoſed on them by the violence of Charlemagne; and 
the moſt generous and warlike of theſe pagans had fled northward into Jutland, 
in order to eſcape the fury of his perſecutions. Meeting there with a people of 
ſimilar manners, they were readily received among them; and they ſoon ſtimu- 


* 


en 1 
lated the natives to concur in enterprizes, which both promiſed: revenge on the 
| haughty conquerors, and afforded fubſiſtence to thoſe numerous inhabitants, with 


which- the northern countries were now overburthened . They invaded the | 


provinces of France, which were expoſed by the degeneracy and diſſenſions of 
Charlemagne's poſterity ; and being known there under the general name of Nor- 
mans, which they received from their northern ſituation, they became the terror 
of Al the maritime and even of the inland countries. They were alſo tempted to 
viſit England in their frequent excurſions; and being able by ſudd en inroads to 
make great progreſs over a people, who were not defended by any naval force, 
who had relaxed their military inſtitutions, and who were ſunk into a ſuperſtition,” 
which had become odious to the Danes and antient Saxons, they made no diſ- 


tinction in their hoſtilities between the French and Engliſh kingdoms. Their 


- firſt appearance in this iſland was in the year 787 f, when Brithric reigned in 
Weſſex. A ſmall body of them landed in that kingdom, with a view of learning 
the ſtate of the country z and when the magiſtrate of the place queſtioned them 
concerning the reaſon of their enterprize, and cited them to appear before the 
king, and account for their intentions, they killed him, and flying to their ſhips, 
eſcaped into their own country. The next alarm was given to Northum- 
berland in the year 794 þ when a body of theſe pyrates pillaged a monaſtery ; 
but their ſhips being much damaged by a ſtorm, and their leader ſlain in a ſkir- 
miſh, they were at laſt defeated by the inhabitants, and the remainder of them 
put to the ſword. Five years after Egbert had eſtabliſhed his monarchy over 


England, the Danes landed in the Ine of Shepey, and having piltaged it, eſcaped” 


with impunity l. They were not ſo fortunate in their next year's enterprize, 
when they diſembarked from thirty-five ſhips, and were encountered by Egbert, 
at Charmouth i in Dorſetſhire. The battle was bloody; but tho' the Danes loſt 
great numbers, they maintained the poſt, which they had taken, and made 
good their retreat to their ſhips 5. Having learned by experience, that they muſt 
expect a vigorous reſiſtance from this warlike prinee, they entered into an alliance 


with the Britains of Cornwal; and landing two years aſter in that country, made 


an inroad with their confederates into the county of Devon; but were met at 
Hengeſdown by Egbert, and totally defeated T. While England remained in this 
ſtate of inquietude, and defended itſelf more by temporary expedients than by any 
regular plan of adminiſtration, Egbert, who alone was capable of providing ef- 
ſectually againſt this new evil, unfortunately died; and left the government te 


his ſon, Ethelwolf. 5 
' Ypod. Neuſtria, p. 414 + Chron; Sax. p. 64. 1 Chron. Sax. p. 66. Alur. 
Beverl. p. 108. | Chron. Sax. p. 72. Mat. Weſt. p. 165, F Chron. Sax. p. 72. 


Eghelwerd, lib 3. cap. 2. Math, Weſt, p. 155. + Chron, Sax. p. 72. 
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T Hs prince had neither the abilities nor vigour of his father; and was det 
qualified for governing a convent than a kingdom . He began his reign with 
dividing his dominions, and delivering over to his eldeſt fon, Athelſtan, the 
new conquered provinces of Eſſex, Kent and Suſſex T. But no inconveniencies 
ſeem to have ariſen from this partition; as the continual terror of the Daniſh in- . 
vaſions prevented all domeſtic diſſenſion. A fleet of theſe ravagers, confiſtin 
of thirty-three fail, appeared at Southampton; but were repulſed with grea cok 


by Wolf here, governor of the neighbouring county . The fame year, bel. 


helm, aſſiſted by the inhabitants of Dorſetſhire, routed another band which had 
diſembarked at Portſmouth; but he obtained the victory after a furious en- 
gagement, and he bought it Vith the loſs of his life y. Next year, the Danes 
made ſeveral inroads into England ; and fought battles, or rather ſkirmiſhes, in 
Eaſt-Anglia and Lindeſey and Kent .; where, tho? they were ſometimes repulſed 
and defcated, they always obtained their end of committing ſpoil upon the 
country, and carrying off their booty. They avoided coming to a general en- 
gagement, which was not ſuited to their plan of operations. Fheir veſſels were 


' ſmall, and ran eably up the creeks and rivers z where they drew them aſhore, and 


having formed an entrenchment around them, which they guarded with part of 
their number, they ſcattered themſelves every where, and carrying off the inha- 
bitaots, and cattle, and goods, they haſtened to their ſhips, and ſuddenly diſap- 
peared. If the military force of the county was aſſembled (for there was no time 
for troops to march from a diſtance) the Danes either were able to repulſe them 
and to continue their ravages with impunity, or they betook themſelves to 
their veſſels ; and ſetting ſail, invaded ſuddenly ſome diſtant quarter, which was 
not prepared for their reception. Every part of England was held in continual 
alarm; and the inhabitants of one county dared not to give aſſiſtance to thoſe of 
another, leſt their own. family and property ſhould in the mean time be expoſed 
by their abſence to the fury of theſe barbarous ravagers 8. All orders of men 
were involved in this ruin; and the prieſts and monks, who had been commonly 
ſpared in the domeſtic quarrels of the Heptarchy, were the chief objects on which 
the Daniſh idolaters, exerciſed their rage and animoſity. . Every ſeaſon of the 
year was dangerous; and no man could Wen be- 
cauſe of the preſent abſence of che enemy. 


ene Bb, 2. cop. 4 + W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 2. Eikelnud, in. 3 xp. 

+ Chron. Sax. p. 73. Ethelward, lib. 3. rp. 3. Math. Weſt. p. 155. 

e H. Hunt. Hb. 5. 5 Math; Weſt, 156. + Alured Beverl, 108. 
ESE 
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Tazsz incurſions had now become almoſt annual; when the Danes, encou- Chap. II. 

raged by their ſucceſſes againſt France as well as England (for both kingdoms. Gig 
were alike expoſed to this dreadful calamity) invaded the laſt in ſo numerous a 

body, as ſeemed to threaten-it with univerſal ſubjection. But the Engliſh, more 

military than the Britains, whom, a few centuries before, they had treated with like 

violence, rouzed themſelves with a vigour proportioned to the exigency. Ceorle, 

governor of Devonſhire, fought a battle with one body of the Danes at Wigan- 

burgh *, and put them to rout with great ſlaughter. King Athelſtan attacked 

another at ſea near Sandwich, ſunk nine of their ſhips, and put the reſt to flight . 

A body of them, however, ventured, for the firſt time, to take up winter quar- 

ters in England; and receiving in the ſpring a ſtrong reinforcement of their . 

countrymen in 350. veſſels, they advanced from the Iſle of Thanet, where they 
had ſtationed themſelves ; burnt the cities of London + and Canterbury; and 

having put to flight Dehne who now governed Mercia, under the title of King, 

they marched into the heart of Surrey, and laid every place waſte around them ||. . 

Ethelwolf, excited by the urgency of the danger, marched againſt them, at the 

head of the Weſt-Saxons ; and carrying with him his ſecond ſon, Ethelbald, 

gave them battle at Okeley, and gained a very bloody victory over them $. This 

advantage procured but a ſhort reſpite to the Engliſh. The Danes ſtill maintained 

their ſettlement in the Ile of Thanet ; and being attacked by Ealher and Huda, 

governors of Kent and Surrey, tho? defeated in the beginning of the action, they 

finally repulſed the aſſallants, and killed both the governors J. They removed 353. 

thence to the Iſle of Shepey ; where they took up their winter e Jus 

they might extend farther their devaſtation and ravages. 


Tuts unſettled ſtate of England hindered not Ethelwolf dem mahiag a pil 4 
grimage to Rome; re he carried his fourth, and favourite ſon, Alfred, then 5 
only ſix years of age. He paſſed there a twelvemonth in exerciſes of devotion; 
and failed not in that moſt eſſential part of devotion, liberality to the church of 
Rome. Beſides giving preſents to the moſt diſtinguiſhed eecleſiaſtics; he made 
a perpetual grant of three hundred mancuſes + a year to that ſee; one third to 
ſupport the Lamps of St. Peters, another thoſe of St. TROG and a third o ts 


H. Hunt. lib. 3. Ethelwerd, lib. 3. cap. 3. Simeon. Pie p. 420. 

- _-_ + Chron. Sax. p. 74. Aſſerius, p. 2 t W. Malm. lib. 2. cap 2. 
Math. Weſt, p. 157. 9 Chron. dax. 75. Aſſerius, p. 2. 4 
+ Chron. Sax. p. 56. Aſſerius, p. 2. Simeon. Dun. p. 120. 7 5 
Aſſerius, p. 2. Chron. Sax. 76. Hunt. lib. 5. 
+ A mancus was about the weight of our preſent half crown: See Spellman's Glflry, in verbo, 


Mancus. 
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pope himſelf ». In his return home, he married Judith, daughter to the em- 
peror, Charles the Bald +; but on his landing in England, be met W in opfe- 
fition, which he little looked for. 

His eldeſt ſon, Athelſtan, being dead ; Ethelbald, the ſecond, who Thad af- 
famed the government, formed, in conjunction with many of the nobles, the 
project of excluding his father from a throne, which his weakneſs and fuper- 
ſtition ſeem to have rendered him ſo ill qualified to fill Ff. The people were di- 
vided between the two princes ; and a bloody civil war, joined to all the other 
calamities, under which the Engliſh laboured, appeared unavoidable ; when 
Ethelwolf had the facility to yield to the greateſt part of his ſon's pretenſions |. 


He made with him a partition of the kingdom; and taking to himſelf the 


eaſtern part, which was always at that time eſteemed the leaſt conſiderable, as: 
well as the moſt expoſed 5, he delivered over to Ethelbald the ſovereignty 
of the weſtern. And immediately after, he ſummoned the ſtates of the whole 
kingdom, and with the ſame facility, conferred a perpetual and very important 7 
donation. on the church. 

Tux eccleſiaſtics, in thoſe days of ignorance, made very rapid advances in the 
acquiſition of power and grandeur 3 and inculcating the moſt abſurd and moſt 
intereſted doctrines, tho' they met ſometimes, from the contrary intereſts of the 
laity, with an oppoſition, which it required time and addreſs to overcome,. they; 
found no obſtacle in their reaſon or underſtanding, Not content with the dona- 
tions of land made them by the Saxon princes and nobles, and with the temporary 
oblations from the devotion of the people, they had caſt a wiſhful eye on a vaſt 
revenue, which they claimed as belonging to them by a divine, indefeizable and 
inherent title. However little verſed in the ſeriptures, they had been able to- 
diſcover, that the prieſts, under the Jewiſh law, poſſeſſed a tenth of all the pro- 
duce of land; and forgeting, what they themſelves taught, that the moral part 
only of that law was obligatory on chriſtians, they inſiſted, that this donation 
was a perpetual property, conferred by heaven on thoſe who officiated at the al- 
tar. During ſome centuries, the whole ſcope of ſermons. and homilies was di- 
rected to this purpoſe; and one would have imagined, from the general tenor of 
theſe diſcourſes, that all the practical parts of chriſtianity were comprehended in 
the exact and faithful payment of tythes to the clergy 4. Encouraged by their 


* W, Malm. lib. 2. cap. 2. + Aſſerius, p. ee 
Ethelwerd, lib. 3. cap. 3. Simeon Dunelm. p. 140. 
4 W. Malm. lib, 2. cap. 2. I Flor. Wigorn: p. 583. 


5 Aſſerius, p. 3. W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 2. Math. Weſt. p. 158. | 
+ Padre Paolo, ſopra beneficii eccleſiaſtici, p. 51, 52. Edit. Colon. 1675. $4: 0 
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kuccedh i in inculcating theſe doctrines z they ventured Rüther than they were war- 


ranted even by the Levitical law, and pretended to draw the tenth of all induſtry, 


merchandize, wages of labourers, and pay of ſoldiers *; nay, ſome canoniſts 
went ſo far as to affirm, that the clergy were entitled to the tythe of the profits, 
made by courtezans in the exerciſe of their profeſſion ?. Tho? pariſhes had been 
inſtituted in England by Honorius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, near two centuries 
before , the eccleſiaſtics had never yet been able to get poſſeſſion of the tythes ; 
and they therefore ſeized the preſent favourable opportunity of making that ac- 
quiſition ; when a weak, ſuperſtitious prince was on the throne, and when the 
people, diſcouraged by their loſſes from the Danes, and terrified with the fear of 
future invaſions, were ſuſceptible of any impreſſion, which bore the appearance 
of. religion. So meritorious was this conceſſion deemed by the Engliſh, that, truſt- 
ing entirely to ſupernatural aſſiſtances, they neglected the ordinary means of 
ſafety ; and agreed, even in the preſent deſperate extremity, that the revenue of 
the church ſhould be mn Icons from all burthens, tho e for national de- 
fence and ſecurity . 5 


E THELBAL D and E THE LBE Rx. 
| RF THELWOLF lived any two years after making this grant g 1. and by his 


> will left England ſhared between his two eldeſt ' ſons, Ethelbald and Ethel- 


bert ; the weſt lying under the government of the former; the eaſt under chat of 
the latter +. Ethelbald was a profligate prince; and marrying Judith, his mo- 
ther · in av, gave great offener to the people * ; but moved by the remonſtrances 
of Swithun, biſhop of Wincheſter, he was at laſt prevailed on to divorce her. 
His reign was ſhoit +; and Ethelbert, his brother, ſucceeding. to the govern- 
ment, behaved himſelf, during a five years reign, in a manner more worthy of 
his birth and tation. The kingdom, however, was till infeſted by the Danes, 
who made an inroad and ſacked Wincheſter ; but were there defeated. 
A body alfo, of thefe pirates, who were quartered on the Iſle of Thanet, having 
deceived the Engliſh by a treaty, W rs fo broke into Py and comms 


great 177 881 l. 


8 Spell. Conc. vol, i. p. 268. 4 Padre Paolo, p. 132. 4 Parker, p. 77. 

Aſſerius, p. 2. Chron. Sax, p. 76. W. Mum. lib. 2. cap. 2. Ethelwerd, lib. 3. cap. 3. M. 
Weſt: p. 158. Ingulf, p. 17. Ann. Beverl. p. 95. 5 Chron. Sax. p. 76. Aſſer. p. 4. 

+ H. Hunt. lib. 5. * W, Malm. lib. 2. cap. 3. Ingulf. p. 17. 

+ Chron. Sax. p. 77. t W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 3. Ethelwerd, lib, 4. cap. 1. Ann. 
Beverl. p. 95. | Chron. Sax, p. 78. 1 
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THIs prince was ſucceeded by his brother, Ethered, who, tho? he defended. 
himſelf with bravery, enjoyed, during his whole reign, no tranquillity from: 
theſe Daniſh irruptions. His younger brother, Alfred, ſeconded him. in all his 
enterprizes; and generouſly ſacrificed to the publick good all refentment, which 
he might entertain, on account of his being excluded by Ethered from a large 
patrimony, which had been left him by his father. 
Tas firſt landing of the Danes in the reign of Ethered was among the Eaſt- 
Angles, -who, more anxious for their preſent intereſt than for the common. 
ſafety, entered into a ſeparate treaty with the enemy; and furniſhed them with 


' horſes, which enabled them to make an irruption by land into. the kingdom of 


Northumberland. They there ſeized the city of York ; and defended it againſt 
Ofbricht, and Alla, two Northumbrian princes, who periſhed in the aſſault T. 
Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, and by the ſuperiority, which. they had acquired 
in arms, they now ventured, under the command of Hinguar and Hubba, their 
chieftains, to leave the ſea-coaſt, and penetrating into Mercia, they took up: 
their winter quarters at Nottingham, where they threatened the kingdom with a 
final ſubjection. The Mercians applied to Ethered for ſuccour in this extremity ;. 

and that prince with his brother, Alfred, conducting a great army to Nottingham, 


obliged the enemy to diſlodge from this poſt, and to retreat into Northumber- 


land F. Their reſtleſs diſpoſition and their avidity for plunder allowed them not 
to remain long in theſe quarters: They broke into Eaſt- Anglia, defeated and took 
priſoner, Edmund, the King of that country, whom they afterwards cruelly 
murdered in cold blood | ; and committing the moſt. barbarous ravages on the 
people, particularly on the monaſteries &, they gave the Eaſt-Angles great cauſe 
to repent of the. ene relief, which an had 1 by oO the: TY 


common enemy. 2 


Taz next ſtation of the Danes was at Reading; whence they infeſted the 
neighbouring country by their incurſions 4. The Mercians, deſirous of ſhaking 
off their dependence on Ethered “, refuſed to join him with their forces; and 
that prince, attended by Alfred, was obliged to march againſt the enemy, with 


„ Afr. p. 5, Chron. Sax. p. 78. Ethelwerd, lib. 4. cap. 1. Simeon Dunelm. p- 141. 


+ Aſſer. p. 6. Chron. Sax. p. 79. H. Hunt. lib, 5. t Ibid. Aſſer. p. 4. 
W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 3. H. Hunt. lib. 5. Math. Weſt p. 164. Alur. Beverl. p. 102. 
§Chron. Sax. p. 80. Ingulf. p. 22, 23. 4+ M. Weſt. p. 165, 


* W, Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 3. : 
| $7 the 


Tri Ip 4 ˙ TY” 
the Weſt- Saxons alone, his hereditary ſubjects. The Danes being defeated in an 


action, ſhut themſelves up in their garriſon 3 but quickly making thence an irrup- 
tion, they routed the Weſt-Saxons, and raiſed the fiege. An action ſoon after enſued 
at Aſton “, in Berkſhire, where the Engliſh, in the beginning of the day, were 
in great danger of a total defeat. Alfred, advancing with one diviſion of the army, 
was ſurrounded by the enemy in diſadvantageous ground; and Ethered, who was 
at that time hearing maſs, "refuſed to march to his aſſiſtance, till the prayers 
ſhould be finiſhed : But as he afterwards obtained the victory, this fucceſs, not 


the danger of Alfred, was aſcribed by the monks to the piety of that monarch. 
This battle of Aſton did not terminate the war: Another battle was a little after 


fought at Baſing ; where the Danes were. more ſucceſsful F ; and being rein- 
forced by a new army from their own country, they became every day more ter- 
rible to the Engliſh. Amidſt theſe confuſions, Ethered died of a wound, which 
he had received in an action with the Danes; and left the inheritance of his 
cares and misfortunes, rather than of his nur, to his brother, Ales; who 
Was now _—_— two years of age. 1 -*; | 


+ 


3 F 


Th Hl S prince gave very early prognoſtics of thoſe great virtues and ſhining | 


talents, by which, during the moſt difficult times, he ſaved his country 
from utter ruin and ſubverſion, Ethelwolf, his father, the year after his return 
with Alfred from Rome, had again ſent the young prince thither with a nume- 


rous retinue z and a report being ſpread. of the king's death |, the pope, Leo III. 


gave Alfred the royal unction 5; whether prognoſticating his future greatnefs 
from the appearances of his pregnant genius, or willing to pretend, even in that 


age, to the right of conferring kingdoms. . Alfred, on his return home, became 


every day more the object of his father's. moſt tender affections; but being in- 


dulged in all youthful pleaſures, he was much neglected in his education; and he 


had already reached his twelfth year, when he was yet totally ignorant of the 


loweſt elements of literature. His genius was firſt rouzed by the recital of Saxon 


poems, in which the Qpeen took delight; and this ſpecies of erudition, which 


Fearne's notes to Spelman's life of Alfred, p. 41. Chron. Sax. p. 81. Ethelwerd, lib. 4. cap. 4. 
+ Aer, p. 7. W. Malm. lib. z. cap. 3. Flor. Wigorn. p. 586, 587. Simeon Dunelm. p. 125. 
Brompton, p. 808. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 205. Alur. Beverl. p. 102. 
t Aſſer. p. 7. Chron. Sax. p. 81. 1} Chron. Sax. p. 77. F Aſſer. p. 2. W. 
Malm. lib. 2. cap, 2. Ingulf. p. "I Simeon Dunel, p. 120. 139. 23 p. 352. Ann. 
Beverl. p. 95. 
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is able to make a conſiderable progreſs even amongſt barbarians, expanded thoſe 
noble and elevated ſentiments, which he had received from nature. Encou- 
raged by the Queen, and ſtimulated by his own ardent inclination, he ſoon 
learned to read theſe compoſitions; and proceeded thence to the knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, where he met with authors, that better prompted his heroic 
ſpirit, and directed his generous views. Abſorbed in theſe elegant purſuits, his 


' acceſſion to royalty was to him rather an object of regret than of triumph ; but 


being called to the throne, in preference to his brother's children, as well by the will 
of bis father, a circumſtance which had great authority with the Anglo-Saxons , 
as by the vows of the whole nation and the urgency of public affairs ||, he ſhook. 
off his literary indolence, and exerted himſelf in the defence. of his people, He 
had ſcarce buried his brother, when he was obliged to take the field, in order to 
oppoſe the Danes, who had ſeized Wilton, and were exerciſing their uſual ra- 
vages on the countries around. He marched againſt them with the few troops, 
which he could aſſemble on a ſudden; and giving them battle, gained at 


firſt an advantage, but by his purſuing the victory too far, the ſuperiority of 


the enemy's numbers prevailed, and recovered them the day 5. Their loſs; how- 
ever, in the action was ſo conſiderable, that, fearing Alfred would receive daily 


reinforcements from his ſubjects, they were contented to ftipulate for a ſafe re- 


treat, and promiſed to depart the kingdom. For that purpoſe, they were con- 
ducted to London, and allowed to take up their winter quarters there ; but care- 
leſs of their engagements, they immediately ſet themſelves to the committing 
ſpoil on the neighbouring country. Burrhed, King of Mercia, in whoſe terri- 
tories London was ſituated, made a new ftipulation with them I, and engaged 
them, by preſents of money, to remove to Lindeſey in Lincolnſhire ; a coun- 
try, which they had already reduced to ruin and defolation. Finding there- 
fore no object in that place, either for their rapine or violence, they ſuddenly 
turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter where they expected to find it without de- 
fence ; and fixing their ſtation at Repton in Derbyſhire “, they laid the whole 
country deſolate, with fire and ſword. Burrhed, unable to withſtand an enemy, 

whom no force could reſiſt, and no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdom, and 
flying to Rome, took ſhelter in a cloyſter +. He was Pra: we WARE, 


and the laſt who bore the title of king in Mercia. 

Aſſer. p. 5. M. Wet. p. 167. Flor. Wigorn. p. 587. Simeon Dunelm. p. 122. 141. Bromp- 
ton. p. 814. , t Aſſer. p. 22. Simeon. Dun. p. 121. 2 
l Simeon Dunelm. p. 127. $ Aſſer. p. 8. Chron. Sax. p. 82. H. Hunt. lib. 5. Ethel- 
werd, lib. 4. cap. 3. + Aſſer. p. 8. H. Hunt. lib. 5. t M. Weſt. p. 1868. 

„ Ar. p. 8. + Aﬀer. p 8. Chron, Sax. p. 82. AA n 


1 p- 589. Simeon Dunel. p. 127. Ann. Beverl. p. 96. 
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Tur Weſt:Saxons were now the only remaining power in England; and tho“ Chap. Il. 
_ Tupported by the vigour and abilities of Alfred, they were unable to ſuſtain the | 
efforts of thoſe ravagers, who from all quarters invaded them. A new ſwarm of 

Danes came over this year-under three princes, Guthrum, Oſcitel, and Amund ® „ 8375. 
and having firſt joined their countrymen at Repton, they ſoon found the 

of ſeparating, in order to provide for their ſubſiſtanee. Part of them, under the 
command of Haldene, their chieftain , marched into Northumberland, where 
they fixed their reſidence ; part of them took quarters at Cambridge |, from 
whence they diſlodged in the enfuing ſummer, and ſeized Wereham, in the 
county of Dorſet, the very center of Alfred's dominions 9. That prince ſo 
ſtraĩtened them in theſe quarters, that they were content to cotne to à treaty with 
him, and ſtipulated to depart his country +. Alfred, well acquainted with their 
uſual perfidy, obliged them to ſwear upon the holy reliques to the obſervance of 
the treaty ; not that he expected they would pay any veneration to the re- 
hques ; but he hoped, that, if they now violated this oath, their impiety would 
infallibly draw down upon them the vengeance of heaven. But the Danes, Title 
apprehenſive of this danger, ſuddenly, without ſeeking for any pretext, fell up- 
on Alfred's army; and having put it to rout, marched weſtward, and took poſ- 
fefſlon of Exeter F, The prince again collected new forces ; and exerted 
fuch vigour, that he fought in one year eight battles againft the enemy ꝓ, 
and reduced them to the utmoſt extremity. He hearkened however to new pro- 
poſals of peace; and was fatisfied to ſtipulate with them, that they would ſettle 
ſomewhere in England |, and would not permit the entrance of more tay 

into the kingdom. But while he was expecting the execution of this treaty, 
which it ſeemed the intereft of the Danes themfelves to fulfil, he heard that an- 
other body had landed, and having collected all the ſcattered troops of their coun- 
trymen, had ſurpriſed Chippenham, then a conſiderable town, and were exerci- 
fing their uſual ravages all around them g. 
Tus laſt incident quite broke the ſpirit of the Saxons, and reduced thetn to- 
deſpair. Finding that, after all the miſerable havock, which they had under- 
gone in their perſons and in their property; after all the vigorous actions, which 
they had exerted in their own defence; a new band, equally greedy of ſpoil and 
flaughter, had diſembarked among them; they believed themſelves: abandoned: 
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}| Aſſer. p. 8. Chron. Sax. p. 83. 5 H. Hunt. lib. 5. M. Weſt. p. 168. * 
+ Chron. Sax. p. 83. * Aﬀer, p. 8. f Aſſer. p. 8. Chron. Sax. p. 83. H. Hunt. 7 
lib. 5. Flor. Wigorn. p. 590. 1 Aſſer, p. 8. The Saxon Chronicle, p. 82. ſays nine batiles, \& 
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by heaven to deſtruction, and delivered over to thoſe ſwarms of n Which 
the fertile north thus inceſſantly poured forth againſt them. Some leſt their 
country, and retired into Wales or fled beyond ſea: Others ſubmitted to the 
ene, in hopes of appeaſing their fury by a ſervile obedience“: And every 
man's attention being now engroſſed in concern for his own ee no one 
would hearken to the exhortations of the King, who ſummoned them to make, 
under his conduct, one effort more in defence of their prince, their country, and 
their liberties. Alfred himſelf was obliged to relinquiſh the enſigns of his dig - 


nity, to diſmiſs his ſervants, and to ſeek ſnelter, in the meaneſt diſguiſes, from 


the purſuit and fury of his enemies. He concealed himſelf under a peaſant's ha- 


bit, and lived ſome time in the houſe of a neat-herd, who had been entruſted 
with the care of ſome of his cows T. There paſſed here an incident, which has 


been recorded by all the hiſtorians, 20 was long preſerved by popular tradition; 


tho' it contains nothing memorable in itſelf, except ſo far as every circumſtance 
is intereſting, which attends ſo great virtue and dignity, reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, 


The wife of the neat-herd was ignorant of the condition of her royal gueſt ; and 
obſerving- him one day buſy by the fire-ſide in trimming his bow and arrows, ſhe 
deſired him to take care of ſome cakes, which were toaſting, while ſhe was em · 
ployed elſewhere in other domeſtic affairs. But Alfred, whoſe thoughts were 
otherwiſe engaged, neglected this injunction; and the good woman, on her re- 
turn, finding her cakes all burnt, rated the King very ſeverely; and upbraided 
him, that he always ſeemed very well pleaſed to eat 1 warm . tho he 
was thus negligent in toaſting them g. 7 
By degrees, Alfred, as he found the ſearch of the enemy beben more e remiſs, 


collected ſome of his retainers, and retired into the center of a bog, formed by 


the ſtagnating waters of the Thone and Parret, in Somerſetſhire. He here 
found two acres: of firm ground; and building a habitation on them, rendered 
himſelf ſecure by its fortifications, and ſtill more by the unknown and inacceſſible 
roads which led to it, and by the forefts and moraſſes, with which it was every 
way environed. This place he called Æthelingey, or the Ifle of Nobles ||; and 


it now bears the name of Athelney. He thence made frequent and unexpected 


ſallies upon the Danes, who often felt the vigour of his arm, but knew not from 
what quarter the blow came. He ſubſiſted himſelf and his followers by the 
plunder l he e 1 he procured them conſolation by revenge i 3 and | 


Cron. 5 p. 84. Alured Beverl. p. 105. + Aﬀer,” p. a 
4 Aſſer. p. 9. M. Welt. p. 170. j Chron. Sax. p- 85. . bb. 2. gap. 4* 
Ethelwerd, lib. 4. cap. 4. Ingulf, p. 26. 3 8 
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from ſmall 3 he opened their minds to hope, that, notwithſtanding his Chap. II. 
preſent misfortunes, more important victories might at length attend his valour -. 


" ALrReD' lay here concealed; but not unactive, during a twelvemonth; when 
the news of a proſperous event reached his ears, and called him into che field. 
Hubba, the Dane, having ſpread ravages, fire, and ſlaughter,” over all Wales, 
had landed in Devonſhire from twenty-three veſſels, and laid ſiege to the caſtle 
of Kinwith, a place ſituated near the mouth of the ſmall river Tau +.  Oddune, 
earl of Devonſhire, with his followers, had taken ſhelter there; and being ill 
ſupplied with proviſions, and even with water, he determined, by ſome vigorous 
blow, to prevent the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the barbarous enemy . He 
made a ſudden ſally on the Danes before ſun-rifing ; and taking them unpre- 
pared, he put them to rout, purſued them with great ſlaughter, killed Hubba 
himſelf, and got poſſeſſion of the famous Reafen or enchanted ſtandard, in which 
the Danes put great confidence ||. It contained the figure of a raven, which had 
been inwove by the three ſiſters of Hinguar and Hubba with many magical in- 
cantations, and which, by its different movements, prognoſticated, as the Danes 2 
believed, the good or bad ſucceſs of any enterprize 5. 


' Wuen Alfred obſerved this ſymptom of ſucceſsful reſiſtance. in his ſubjects, 
he left his retreat; but before he would aſſemble them in arms, or urge them to 
any attempt, which, if unfortunate, might, in their preſent deſpondency, prove 
fatal, he reſolved, himſelf, to inſpect the ſituation of the enemy, and to judge 
of the probability of ſucceſs. For this purpoſe, he entered their camp under the 
diſguiſe of a harper, and paſſed unſuſpected thro? every quarter. He ſo enter- 
tained them with his muſic and facetious humours, that he met with a welcome 
reception; and was even introduced to Guthrum,»their prince's tent, where he 
remained ſome days 4. He remarked the ſupine ſecurity of the Danes, their 
contempt of the Engliſh, their negligence in foraging and plundering, and their 
diſſolute waſting of what they gained by rapine and violence. Encouraged by 
theſe favourable appearances, he ſecretly ſent out his emiffaries to the moſt con- 
ſiderable of his ſubjects, and ſummoned them to a rendezvous, along with their 
warlike followers, at Brixton, on the borders of Selwood foreſt *. The Eng- 
+ liſh, who had hoped to put an end to their calamities by ſervile ſubmiſſion, now 
found the inſolence and rapine of the conqueror more intolerable than all their 
paſt 3 and gens. and at 255 appointed day, they yoyfully reſorted to 
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their prince. On his appearance before them, they received him with ſhouts of 


applauſe ; and could not ſatiate their eyes with the fight of this beloved mo- 
narch, whom they had long regarded as dead, and who now, with voice and 
looks expreſſing-his confidence of ſucceſs, called them to liberty and vengeance. 
He inſtantly. conducted them to Eddington, where the Danes were encamped ; 
and taking advantage of his previous knowledge of the place, he directed his at · 
tack againſt the moſt unguarded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, ſurpriſed 


to ſee an army of Engliſh, whom they conſidered as totally ſubdued, and ſtill 


more aſtoniſhed to hear Alfred was at their head, made but a faint reſiſtance, 


notwithſtanding their ſuperiority of number; and were ſoon put to flight with. 


great ſlaughter T. The remainder of the routed army, with their prince, was 
beſieged by Alfred in a fortified place, to which they fled z but being reduced to 
extremity by want and hunger, they had recourſe to the clemency of the victor, 
and offered to ſubmit on any conditions . The King, no leſs generous than 
brave, gave them their lives; and even formed a ſcheme for converting them, 
from mortal enemies, into faithful ſubjects and confederates. He knew, that 
the kingdoms of Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland were left totally deſolate by 
the frequent inroads of the Danes; and he now purpoſed to re- people them by 
ſettling there Guthrum and his followers. He hoped that the new planters would 
at laſt betake themſelves to induſtry, when, by reaſon of his reſiſtance, and the 


exhauſted condition of the country, they could no longer ſubſiſt by plunder z and 
that they might ſerve him as a rampart againſt any future incurſions of their 


countrymen. But before he ratified theſe mild conditions with the Danes, he 


required, that they ſhould give him one pledge of their ſubmiſſion, and of their 


inclination to coaleſce with the Engliſh, by declaring their converſion to Chriſti- 
anity l. Guthrum and his army had no averſion to this propoſal; and, without: 
much inſtruction, or argument, or conference, they were all admitted to bap- 
tiſm. The King anſwered for Guthrum at the fount, gave him the , 
Athelſtan, and received him as his adoptive ſon d. 


Tus ſucceſs of this expedient ſeemed to correſpond to Alfred's hopes : The 
greater part of the Danes ſettled peaceably in their new quarters .. Some ſmaller 
bodies of the ſame nation, which were diſperſed in Mercia, were diſtributed into 


Aſſer. p. 10, Chron, Sax. p. 85. Simeon Dunelm. p. 128. Alured Beverl. p. 105, Abbas- 


Rieval. p. 354. 1 Aﬀer, p. 10. Chron: Sax, p. 85. Ethelwerd, lib. 4. Cap. 4. 
+ Aſſer. p. 10. Chron. Sax. p. 85, Alured Beverl. p. 105. 
j| Chron. Sax. p. 85. | $ Aer. p. 10. Chron. Sax. p. 90. 
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the five cities of Darby, Leiceſter, Stamford, Lincoln, and Nottingham, and Ci: W 
were thence called the Fif or Five- Burgers. The more turbulent and unquiet 

made an expedition into France under the command of Haſtings * ; and except 
a ſhort incurſion of Danes, who failed up the Thames and landed at Fulham, 
but ſuddenly retreated to their ſhips, on finding the country in a poſture of de- 
fence +, Alfred was not for ſome years infeſted with the A of theſe barba · 
rians . 4 

Tur King employed this hive of tranquillity in reſtoring order to the ſtate, 
which had been ſhaken by ſo many violent convulſions, in eſtabliſhing civil and 
military inſtitutions, in compoſing the minds of men to induſtry and juſtice, and 
in providing againſt the return of like calamities. He was, more properly than 

his grandfather Egbert, the ſole monarch of the Engliſh, (for ſo the Saxons were 
now univerſally called) becauſe the kingdom of Mercia was at laſt incorpo- 
rated in his ſtate, and was governed by Ethelbert, his brother-in-law, who bore 
the title of earl: And tho? the Danes, who peopled Eaft-Anglia and Northums 
berland, were, for ſome time, ruled immediately by their own princes, they all 
acknowledged a ſubordination to Alfred, and ſubmitted to his ſuperior autho- 

. rity. As equality among ſubjects is the great ſource of concord, Alfred gave the 
fame laws to the Danes and Engliſh, and put them entirely on the ſame 
in the adminiſtration both of civil and criminal juſtice. The fine for the murder 
of a Dane was the ſame with that for the murder of an Kagfihmas 5 the great 

a nn of equality in thoſe ages. 

Tax King, after rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly London g, b. 
had been deſtroyed by the Danes in the reign of Ethelwolf, eſtabliſned a regulat _ 
militia for the defence of the kingdom. He took care that all his people ſhould 
be armed and regiſtered; he affigned them a regular rotation of duty; he diftri- 
buted part into the caftles and fortreſſes, which he erected at proper places $ ; he re- 
quired another part to take the field on any alarm, and to aſſemble at ſtated places 
of rendezvous z and he left a fufficient number at home, who were employed in 
the cultivation of the land, and who afterwards took their turn in military fer- 
vice 4. The whole kingdom was like one great garriſon'; and the Danes could 
no ſooner appear in one place, than a ſufficient number was aſſembled to oppoſe - 
8 50 without leaving the other quarters defencelefs or diſarmed . 
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Bor Alfred, ſenlible that the proper method of oppoſing an enemy, who þ 
made incurſions by ſea, was to meet them on their on element, took care to 
provide himſelf with a naval power ', which, tho* the moſt natural defence of an 


iſland, had hitherto been totally neglected by the Engliſh. He encreaſed the 


ſhipping of his kingdom both in number and force, and trained his ſubjects in 
the practice, as well of ſailing, as of naval action. He diſtributed his, armed 


veſſels in proper ſtations around the iſland, and was ſure to meet the Daniſh ſhips 


either before or after they had landed their troops, and to purſue them in all 
their: incurſions. Tho' the Danes might ſuddenly, by ſurpriſe, diſembark on 
the coaſt, which was generally become deſolate by their frequent ravages, they 
were encountered by the Engliſh fleet in their retreat; and eſcaped not, as for- 
merly, by abandoning their booty, but paid, by their total deſtruction, the pe- 


nalty of the diſorders which they had committed. 


In this manner, Alfred repelled ſeveral inroads. of theſe tie — _ 2 


maintained his kingdom, during fome years, in. ſafety and tranquillity. A fleet 
of a hundred and twenty ſhips of war were ſtationed upon the coaſt; and being 


provided of warlike engines, as. well as of expert ſeamen, both Friſians and 8 5 


liſh, (for Alfred ſupplied the defects of his own ſubjects by engaging able foreign- 
ers in his ſervice) maintained a ſuperiority above thoſe ſmaller bands, with which 


England had. been ſo, often infeſted:F. But at laſt Haſtings, the famous Daniſn 


chieftain, having ravaged all' the provinces of France, along the ſea · coaſt or the 
rivers of the Loire and Seine, and being obliged to quit that country, more by 
the deſolation which he himſelf had occaſioned, than by the reſiſtance of the in- 


habitants, appeared off the coaſt of Kent with a fleet of 330 ſail. The greater 


part of the enemy diſembarked in the Rother, and ſeized the fort of Apuldore, 
Haſtings himſelf, commanding a fleet of eighty ſail, entered the Thames 4, and 
fortifying Milton in Kent, began to ſpread his forces over the country, and to 
commit the moſt deſtructive ravages. . But Alfred, on the firſt alarm of this de- 


ſcent, flew to the defence of his people, at the head of a ſele& band of, ſoldiers, 


whom he always kept about his own perſon || ;.. and gathering to him the armed 
militia from all quarters, appeared in. the field with a force ſuperior to the ene- 
my $. All ſtraggling parties, whom neceſſity or love of plunder had drawn to 


a a diſtance from their chief encampment, were cut off by the Engliſh |. ; and 


theſe pyrates, inſtead of encreaſing their ſpoil, found themſelves cooped up in. 


| their fortifications”, , and e to ſabſiſt by the plunder which "_y had brought. 


r. M. Weſt. p. 179. . Chron. Sax. p. 86, 37. M. Web. p.176 
1 Chron. Sax. p. 91, 92. H. Hunt. lib. 5. III Aﬀer. p. 19. | 
$ Chron, Sax, p. 92. + Ibid, Hor. Wigorn. p. 595. 
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hes eden. Tired of this ſituation, which muſt in * end prove ruinous to 
them; the Danes at Apuldore roſe ſuddenly from their encampment, with an in- 
tention of marching towards the Thames, and paſſing over into Eſſex: But they 
eſeaped not the vigilance of Alfred, who encountered them at Farnham, put 
them to rout “, ſeized all their horſes and baggage, and chaced the runaways on 
board their ſhips, which carried them up the Colne to Merſey in Eſſex, where 


they entrenched themſelves. Haſtings, at the ſame time, and probably by con- 


cert, made a like movement; and deſerting Milton, took poſſeſſion of Bamflete, 
near the iſle of Canvey in the ſame-county F ; where he wry threw up fortifi- 
cations for his defence againſt the power of Alfred. 
VUnrokruxAr ELT for the Engliſn, Paus prince of ha Eaſt Anglian 
Danes, had died; as had alſo Guthred, whom the King had appointed governor 


of the Northumbrians; and theſe reſtleſs tribes being no longer reflrained by the 


authority of their princes, and being encouraged by the appearance of ſo great a 
body of their countrymen, ' broke into rebellion, ſhook off the authority of Al- 
fred, and yielding to their inveterate habits of war and depredation-F, embarked 


Chap. IL 


on board two hundred and forty veſſels , and appeared before Exeter in the weſt 


of England. Alfred loſt not a moment in oppoſing this new enemy. Having 


left ſome forces at London to make head againſt Haſtings and the other Danes, 


he marched fuddenly to the weſt $; and falling on the rebels before they were 


aware; purſued them to their ſhips with great ſlaughter. The enemy, "failing 
next to Suffex, began to plunder the country near Chicheſter ; but the order, 


which Alfred had every where eſtabliſhed, ſufficed here, without his preſence, 


for the defence of the place; and the rebels, meeting with a new repulſe, where 
many of them were killed, and ſome of their ſhips taken , were obliged to put 


again to fea, and were diſcouraged from attempting any other enterprize, - 1 | 


Mz an while, the Daniſh invaders in Eſſex, having united their force under 
the command of Haſtings, advanced into the inland country, and made ſpoil of 
all around them; but had ſoon reaſon to repent of their temerity. The Engliſh 
army, left in London, affiſted by a body of the citizens, attacked the enemy's 
entrenchments at Bamflete, overpowered the garriſon, and having committed a 


great laughter upon them, carried off the wife and two ſons of Haſtings *.- Al. 


fred generouſly ſpared theſe captives; and even reſtored them to Haſtings , on 
eondition that he n ___ the 8 


* Chron. Sax. p. 93. Flor. Wigorn. p. 595. Þ Chron. Sax. p. 93. 
1 Chron. Sax. p. 92, [| Flor. Wigorn. p. 596. $ Chron. Sax. p. 93. H. Hunt lib. i 
+ Chron. Sax. p. 96. Fe IO: 596. * Chron, Sax. p. 94. M. Welt. 178. 
55 M. Wet. p. 179 | | 
Bur 
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Bur tho' the King had thus honourably rid himſelf of this dangerous enemy, 
he had not entirely ſubdued or expelled the invaders. The pyratical Danes wil» 
lingly followed in an excurſion any proſperous leader, who. gave them hopes of 
booty, but were not ſo eaſily engaged to relinquiſh their enterprize, or ſubmit to 
return baffled, and without plunder, into their native country. Great numbers 
of them, after Haſtings' departure, ſeized and fortified Shobury at the mouth' 
of the Thames; and having left a garriſon there, they coaſted along the river 
till they came to Boddington in the county of Gloceſter ; where, being reinfor= 
ced by ſome Welſh, they threw up entrenchments, and prepared for their defence. 
The King here ſurrounded them with the whole force of his dominions ; and 
as he had now a certain proſpect of victory, he reſolved to truſt nothing to chance, 
but rather to maſter his enemies by famine than aſſault. They were reduced to 
ſuch extremities, - that, having eat their own horſes, and having many of them 
periſhed with hunger , they made a deſperate ſally upon the Engliſh ; and tho? 
the greater number fell in the action, a conſiderable body made their eſcape 4. 
Theſe roved about for ſome time in England, ſtill purſued by the vigilance of 
Alfred ; they attacked Leiceſter with ſucceſs, defended themſelves in Hartford, 


and then fled to Quatford ; where they were finally broken and ſubdued. The 


ſmall remains of them either diſperſed themſelves among their countrymen in 
Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia j, or had recourſe again to the fea, where they 
exerciſed pyracy, under the command of Sigefert, a Northumbrian, This free-. 
booter, well acquainted with Alfred's naval preparations, had framed veſſels of a 
new conſtruction, higher, and longer, and ſwifter, than thoſe of the Engliſh 1 
But the King ſoon ſhowed him his ſuperior ſkill, by building veſſels ſtill higher 
and longer, and ſwifter, than thoſe of the Northumbrians 5; and falling upon 
them, while they were exerciſing their ravages in the weſt, he took twenty of 
their ſhips ; and having tried all the priſoners at Wincheſter, he hanged them as 
pyrates, and as the common enemies of mankind |. 

Tux well-timed ſeverity of this execution, together with the excellent poſture 
of defence, eſtabliſhed every where, reſtored full tranquillity in England, and 
provided for the future ſecurity of the government. The Eaſt-Anglian and 
Northumbrian Danes, on the firſt appearance of Alfred upon their frontiers, 


made anew the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to him; and be thought it pru- 


dent to take them under his immediate government, without eftabliſhing over 
them a viceroy of their own nation ®. The Welſh alſo acknowledged his 


* Chron. Sax. p 94. 4 Chron. Sax. p. 94. M. Welt. p. 179. Flor. Wigorn. p. 596. 


t Chron. Sax p. 95. | Chron. Sax. p. 97. $ Chron. Sax. p. 98. H. Hunt. lib. 5, 
Alur. Beverl. p. 107. 4 Chron. Sax. p. 9g. H. Hunt. Ib. 5. M. Weſt, FI Alared 
Beverl. p. 107. Flor. Ow: p. 598. 
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authority 3 and this great prince had now, by prudence and juſtice and valour, Chap. II. 
eſtabliſhed his ſovereignty over all the ſouthern parts of the iſland, from the 
Engliſh. channel to the frontiers of Scotland: When he died, in the vigour of 

| his age and the full ſtrength of his faculties, after a glorious reign of twenty-nine 901. 
years and a half ; in which he deſervedly attained the appellation of Alfred 

the Great, and the title of founder of the Engliſh monarchy. 


Taz merit of this prince, both in private and public liſe, may with advan- 
tage to be ſet in oppoſition to that of any monarch or citizen, which the annals 
of any age or any nation, can preſent to us. He ſeems indeed to be the com - 
plete model of that perfect character, which, under the denomination of a ſage 
or wiſe man, the philoſophers have been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction 
of their imagination, than in hopes of ever ſeeing it reduced to practice: So 
happily were all his virtues tempered together; ſo juſtly were they blended ; and 
fo powerfully did each prevent the other from exceeding. its proper bounds! 
He knew how to conciliate the boldeſt enterprize with the cooleſt moderation; 
the moſt obſtinate perſeverance with the eaſieſt flexibility; the moſt ſevere juſtice 
with the greateſt lenity ; the moſt vigorous command with the greateſt affability 
of deportment :; the higheſt capacity and inclination for ſcience with the moſt 
ſhining talents for action. His civil and his military virtues are almoſt equally 
the objects of our admiration z excepting only, that the former, being more rare 
among princes, as well as more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge our applauſe. 
Nature alſo, as if deſirous, that ſo bright a production of her {kill ſhould be ſer: 
in the faireſt light, had beſtowed on him all bodily accompliſhments, vigour of 
limbs,. dignity of ſhape and air, and a pleaſant, engaging and open counte- 
nance 1. Fortune alone, by throwing him into that barbarous age, deprived: 
him of hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit: his fame to poſterity ; and we wiſh to ſee 
him delineated in more lively colours, and with more particular ſtrokes, that we 
may at leaſt: perceive ſome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks and blemiſhes, from which, as a 
man, it is impoſſible he could be entirely exempted. | 


Bur we ſhould give but an imperfect idea of Alfred's merit, were we to con- 
fine our narration to his military exploits, and were not more particular in our 


account of his inſtitutions for the execution of juſtice, and of his zeal for the en · * 
cquragement of arts and ſciences. 


ArrER Alfred: had ſubdued: and ſettled or expelled the 8 In found the 
kingdom in the moſt wretched condition; lying in deſolation from the ravages - 3 
of thoſe barbarians, and thrown into diſorders, which were calculated to Pere 1 
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petuate its miſery. Tho' the great armies of che Danes were broke, the country 
was full of ſtraggling troops of that nation, who, being accuſtomed to live by 
plunder, were become incapable of induſtry, and who, from the natural ferocity 


of their manners, indulged themſelves in the commiſſion of violence, even be- 


yond what was requiſite to ſupply their neceſſities. The Engliſh themſelves, 


reduced to the moſt extreme indigence by theſe continued depredations, had 
ſhaken off all bands of government; and thoſe who had been plundered to-day, 


betook themſelves to a like diſorderly life, and from deſpair joined next day the 


robbers in pillaging and ruining their fellow-citizens *®. Theſe were the evils, 


for which it was neceſſary that the e and activity of Alfred ſhould pro- 
vide a remedy. 


 Trar he might render the execution of juſtice ſtrict and regular, he divided 
all England into counties; theſe counties he ſubdivided into hundreds; and the 
hundreds into tythings T. Eveiy houſeholder was anſwerable for the behaviour 
of his family, and his ſlaves, and even of his gueſts, if they lived above three 
days in his houſe $. Ten neighbouring houſeholders were formed into one 


corporation, who, under the name of a tything, decennary, or fribourg, were 


anſwerable for each other's conduct, and over whom one perſon, called a tything- 


man, headbourg, or borſholder, was appointed to preſide. Every man was 
puniſhed as an outlaw, who did not regiſter himſclf in ſome tything || 3. and no 
man could change his habitation, without a warrant. and certificate from the 
borſholder of the tything, to which he formerly belonged. -, 


. . Wax, any perſon in any tything or decennary was guilty. of 9 5 Ig 
borſholder was 5 to anſwer for him; and if he was not willing to be 

ſurety for his appearance and his clearing himſelf, the criminal was committed 
to priſon, and there detained till his trial. If he fled, either before or after 
finding ſureties, the borſholder and decennary became liable to enquiry, and 
were expoſcd to the penalties of law $. Thirty- one days were allowed them for 
producing the criminal; and if that time elapſed without their being able to find 
him, the borſholder, with two other members of the decennary, was obliged to 
appear, and together with three chief members of the three neighbouring decen- 


 naries (making twelve in all) to ſwear that his decennary was free from all privity 


both of the crime committed, and of the eſcape of the criminal. If the borſ- 
holder could not find ſuch a number to anſwer for their innocence, the decennary 
was compelled by fine to make ſatisfaction to the King, according to che degree 


r M. Wen e 9 eee Ingulf. 
p- 28. Brompton. p. 818. Chron. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 22. 1 Leg. St. Edw. cap. 27. 
j Ingulf. p. 28. $ W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 4. | . ' 
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of the crime ., 7 this 1ttittien every man was obliged from his own intereſt 
to keep a watchful eye over the conduct of his neighbours ; and was in a manner 

ſurety for the behaviour of thoſe who were placed under the diviſion, to which he 

belonged : Whence theſe decennaries received the name of frank-pledges. 


SUCH a regular diſtribution of the people, and ſuch a ſtrict confinement in their 
habitation, may not be neceſſary in times, when men are more enured to obe- 
dience and juſtice, and might perhaps be regarded as deſtructive of liberty and 
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commerce in a poliſhed ſtate ; but were well calculated to reduce theſe fierce 


and licentious. people under che ſalutary reſtraint of law and government. But 
Alfred took care to temper theſe rigors by other inſtitutions favourable to the 
freedom and ſecurity of the citizens; and nothing could be more popular and 
liberal than his plan for the adminiſtration of juſtice. The borſholder ſummoned 
together his whole decennary to aſſiſt him in deciding any leſſer differences, which 
occurred among the members of this ſmall community. In affairs of greater mo- 
ment, in appeals from the decennary, or in controverſies ariſing between mem- 
bers of different decennaries, the cauſe was brought before the hundred, which 
conſiſted of ten decennaries, or a hundred families of freemen, and which was re- 


gularly aſſembled once in four weeks, for the deciding of cauſes T. Their method 
of deciſion deſerves to be noted; as being the origin of juries; an inſtitu- 


tion, admirable in itſelf, and the beſt calculated for the preſervation of liberty 
and the adminiſtration of juſtice, that ever was deviſed by the wit of man. 
Twelve freeholders were choſen; who having ſworn, together with the hun- 
dreder or preſiding magiſtrate of that diviſion, to adminiſter impartial juſtice , 

proceeded to the examination of that cauſe, which was ſubmitted to their juriſ- 


dition. And beſide theſe monthly meetings of the hundred, there was an an- 


nual meeting, appointed for a more general inſpection of the police of the diſtrict; 


the enquiry into crimes, the correction of abuſes in magiſtrates, and the obliging 


every perſon to ſhew the decennary in which he was regiſtered; The people, in 
imitation of their anceſtors, the antient Germans, aſſembled there in arms ; whence 
a hundred was ſometimes called a wapentake, and its court ſerved. both for 4 
ſupport of military diſcipline, and for the adminiſtration of civil juſtice |. 


Tux next ſuperior court to that of the hundred was the Sey dure} - which | 
met twice a year after Michaelmas and Eaſter, and conſiſted of all the freeholders 


of the county, who poſſeſſed an equal vote in the deciſion of cauſes. The 


1 
4* Leges St. Edw. | cap. 20. pod Wilkias, p. n + Leg. Edw. cap. 2 LEVY 
1 Fxdus Alfred, and Gothurn, apud Wilkins, cap. 3. P- 47. Leg Echelftani, cap. 2. apud 
Wilkins, p. 58. LL. Ethelr. $ 4. Wilkins, p. 117. Spellman in voce Wapentake. 
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. biſhop preſided in this court, together with the RAE and the proper ob- 


ject of the court was the receiving appeals from the bondreds and decennaries, 
and the deciding ſuch controverſies as aroſe between men of different hundreds. 
Formerly, the alderman. poſſeſſed both the civil and military authority; but 
Alfred, ſenſible that this coalition of powers rendered the nobility dangerous and 
independant, appointed alſo a ſheriff in each county; who enjoyed a co-ordinate- 
authority with the former in the judicial function“. His office alſo empowered 
him to guard the rights of the crown in the county ; and to leyy the fines im- 
pvſed ; which in that age formed no contemptible part of the public revenue. 


Trex lay an appeal, in default of juſtice, from all theſe courts to the King 


| -himſelf in council ; and as the people, ſenſible of the equity and great talents of 


Alfred, placed their chief confidence in him, he was ſoon over-whelmed -with: 
appeals from all parts of England. He was indefatigable in the diſpatch of theſe 
cauſes ; but finding that his time muſt be entirely engroſſed by this branch of. 
duty, he refolved to obviate the inconvenience, by correCting the ignorance or 
corruption of the inferior magiſtrates, from which it aroſe . He took care to 
have his nobility inſtructed in letters and the laws :. He choſe the earls and: 
ſheriffs from among the men moſt celebrated for probity and knowledge: He 
puniſhed ſeverely all malverfation in office : And he removed all the earls, 
whom he found unequal to the truſt ,; allowing only ſome of the moſt elderly: 
to ſerve. by a depute, till. theis: death. ſhould make room for more. worthy- 8 
ſucceſſors. 


Tus better to guide the 1 in the Lok of Juſtice, Alfredi 
framed a body of laws; which, tho now loſt, ſerved long as the baſis of Eng- 
Hſh Juriſprudence, and is generally eſteemed the origin of what is denominated; 
the coMMon LAW. He appointed regular meetings of the ſtates of England twice- 
a year in London *; a city which he himſelf had repaired and beautified, and 
which he thus rendered the capital of the kingdom. The ſimilarity of many of 
theſe inſtitutions to the cuſtoms. of the antient Germans, to the practice of the 
other northern conquerors, and to the Saxon laws during the Heptarchy, pre- 
vents us from regarding Alfred as the ſole author of this:plan of government; and 
leads us rather to think, that, like a wiſe man, he contented: himſelf with re- 
forming, extending, and executing the inſtitutions, which he found previouſly. 
eſtabliſhed. But on the whole, ſuch ſucceſs attended his legiſlation, that every; 
thing bore ſuddenly a new face in England: Robberies and e all kinds 


„ Ingulf. p. 870, + Aſſer. p. 20. 1: Aſer. p. 18. 21. Flor, were rin. | 
Abbas Rieval, p. 355. || Flor, Wigorn. p. 594. Brompton, p. 814. 1 
Le, Miroir de Juſtice, chap, 2. + Aſſer. p, 20. 2 * Mirvir des Jultices, * 
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* repreſſed by the onrihiment or reformation of the criminals ®*: And ſo Chap. IL. 


exact was the general police, that Alfred, it is ſaid, hung up, by way of bra- 
vado, golden bracelets near the high-ways ; and no man dared to touch them +, 
Let amidſt theſe rigors of juſtice, this great prince preſerved the moſt ſacred re- 
gard to the liberty of his people; and it is a memorable ſentiment preſerved in 


his will, that it was juſt the Engliſh ſhould for ever remain as free as their own. 


thoughts 4. 


As good morals and knowledge are almoſt inſeparable, in every age, tho' not 
in every individual; the care of Alfred for the encouragement of learning among 
his ſubjects was another uſeful branch of his legiſlation, and tended to reform the 
Engliſh from their former diſſolute and barbarous manners: But the King was 
guided in this purſuit leſs by his political views, than by his natural, bent and 
propenſity towards letters. When he came to the throne, he found the Engliſh 
ſunk into the groſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm, proceeding from the continued 
diſorders in the government and from the ravages of the Danes: The monaſteries 
were deſtroyed, the monks. butchered or diſperſed, their libraries burnt ; and 
thus the only ſeats of erudition in thoſe ages were totally ſubverted |. Alfred 
himſelf complains, that on his acceſſion he knew not one perſon, ſouth of the 
Thames, who could ſo much as interpret the Latin ſervice ; and very few in the 


northern parts, who had reached even that pitch of erudition g. But this prince 


invited over the moſt celebrated ſcholats from all parts of Europe :þ ; he eſta⸗ 


bliſbed ſchools every where for the inſtruction of his people; he founded, or at 


leaſt repaired *® the univerſity of Oxford, and endowed it with many privileges; 
revenues and immunities ; he enjoined by law all freeholders poſſeſſed of two 
hydes Þ of land or more to ſend their children to ſchool for their inſtruction ; 
he gave preferment both in church and ſtate to ſuch only as had made ſome pro- 


ficiency in knowledge ||: And by all theſe expedients he had the pleaſure, before 


his death, to ſee agreat change on the face of affairs, and in a work of his, which 
is ſtill extant, he congratulates himſelf on the progreſs, which learning under his 
patronage, had already made in England . 


V 


Bur the moſt effectual expedient, employed by Alfred, for the encouragement 


of learning, was his own example, and the conſtant aſſiduity, with which, not- 


® Ingulf. p. 27. 1 + W. Malmeſ. lib, 2. cap. 4. M. Weſt. p. 177. Brompton, p. "A 
+ Aﬀer. p. 24. Aſſer. p. 18. Aſſer. p. 25. + M. Weſt. p. 167. 
Chron. Abbe de St. Petri de Burgo, p. 21. Aſſer. p. 16. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 207. 


+ A hyde contained land ſufficient to employ one plough. See H. Hunting; lib, 6. in A. D. 1008. 


Anal. Waverl. in A. D. 1083. Gervaſe of Tilbury ſays it commonly contained about 100 acres, 
ä F + Aſſer. p. 26, 27. 
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68 HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 
withſtanding the multitude and urgency of his affairs, he employed himſelf in "OY 
purſuits of knowledge. He uſually divided his time into three equal portions ; 

one was employed in leep, and the refection of his body. by diet and exerciſe; 
another in the diſpatch of buſineſa; a third in ſtudy and devotion: And that he 
might more exactly meaſure the hours, he made uſe of burning tapers of equal 

lengths, which he fixed in lanthorns “; an expedient ſuited to that rude age, 
when the geometry of dialling and the mechaniſm of clocks and watches were 
totally unknown. And by ſuch a regular diſtribution of his time, tho' he often 
laboured under great bodily infirmities F, this martial hero, who fought in per- 
ſon fifty-ſix battles by ſea and land , was able, during a life of no extraordinary 
length, .to acquire more knowledge, and even to compoſe more books, than 
moſt ſtudious men, tho? bleſt with the greateſt leizure and application, have, in 
; more fartunate ages, made the object of their uninterrupted. induſtry. 


SENSIBLE, that the people, at all times, eſpecially when their underſtandings 
are obſtructed by ignorance and bad education, are not much ſuſceptible of ſpe- 
culative inſtruction, Alfred endeavoured to convey his morality by apologues, 
parables, ſtories, apophthegms, couched in poetry; and beſides - propagating 
among his ſubjects, former compoſitions of that kind, which he found in the 
Saxon tongue ||, he exerciſed his vein in inventing works of à like nature $, as well 

as in tranſlating from the Greek the elegant fables of Zſop. He alſo gave Saxon 
tranſlations of Oroſius's and Bede's hiſtories; and of Boethius concerning the 
conſolation of philoſophy . And he eſteemed it nowiſe derogatory from his 


| other great characters of ſovereign, legiſlator, warrior, and PING thus to lead 
the way to his people in the purſuits of literature, 


MEANWHILE, this prince- was not negligent in encouraging the vulgar and 
aca) arts, which have a more ſenſible, tho* not a cloſer connexion with - 

the intereſts of ſociety, He invited, from all quarters, induſtrious foreigners to 
8 re- people his country, which had been laid deſolate by the ravages of the Danes . 

He introduced and encouraged manufactures of all kinds; and no inventor or 

improver of any ingenious art did he ſuffer to go unrewarded f. He prompted 

men of W to betake themſelves to navigation, to puſh commerce into the 


„ Aſſer. p. 20. W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 4. Ingulf. p. 870. Flor. Wigorn, p. 594. Chron. Abb. 
St. Petri de Burgo, p. 22. Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 208. 


+ Aſſer. p. 4. 12, 13. 17. M. Weſt. p. 167. 
2 W. Malm. lib. 4. cap. 4. 


ff 


Chap. IL 


Flor, Wigorn. p. 588. 
[| Afﬀer. p. 13. Flor. Wigorn. 598. 


„ 7 ian. p.14 Abbaſ. Nerat. P. 355. Ann, Bexerl. p. 98. 8 
I W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 4. Brompton, p. 814. „ Aer, p. 13. Flor. Wigoms b. ste. 
1 A: p. 20. : | 
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moſt ditabt countries, and to acquire riches by propagating induſtry among their 
fellow-citizens.| He ſet apart a feventh part of his own revenue for the main- 
taining a number of workmen, whom he conſtantly employed in rebuilding his 
ruined cities, caſtles, palaces, and monaſteries *. Even the elegancies of life 
were brought ta him from the Mediterranean ad the Indies +; and his ſubjects, 


Chap. IT. 


by ſeeing theſe productions of the peaceful arts, were taught to reſpect the virtues 


© 'of juſtice and induſtry; from which alone they could arife, Both living and dead, 
Alfred was regarded, by foreigners no leſs than his own ſubjects, as the greateſt 


prince after Charlemagne who had appeared in Europe during ſeveral ages, and 


as one of the wiſeſt and beſt who had ever adorned the annals of any nation. 
Argo had, by his wife, Ethelſwitha, the daughter of a Mercian earl, three 
: PPS and three daughters. The eldeſt ſon, Edmund, died without iflue, in his 
father's lifetime. The third, Ethelward, inherited his father's paſſion for letters, 
and lived a private life. The ſecond, Edward, ſucceeded to his power; and 


paſſes by the appellation of Edward the Elder, being the firſt of that name who | 


fat on the Engliſh Oe; Hat 


E D W A R D the Elder. 

Tut prince, 5 equalled his father in martial let tho? inferior to him 

in knowledge and erudition , found immediately, on his acceſſion, a ſpe- 
.cimen of that turbulent life, which attended all princes, 'and even all individuals, 
in an age when men, leſs reſtrained by juſtice or law, and leſs occupied by in- 
.duſtry, had no other aliment for their inquietude, but wars, inſurrections, con- 
vulſions, rapine,. and depredation. Ethelwald, his couſin-german, ſon to King 
Ethelbert, the elder brother of Alfred, inſiſted on his preferable right to the 
throne ; and arming his partizans, took poſſeſſion of Winburne, where he 


_ ſeemed determined to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and to await the iſſue 
of his pretenſions d. But when the King approached the town with a great a- 


my, Ethelwald, having the proſpect of certain deſtruction, made his eſcape, and 


/ e. 4 into Normandy, and thence into Northumberland /; where he hoped, 


he people, who had been recently ſubdued by Alfred, and who were impa- 
| > 4 of peace, would, on the intelligence of that great prince's death, ſeize the 
firſt pretence or opportunity of rebellion. - The event did not diſappoint his ex- 


* W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 4. Flor. F + w. Malm. lib. 2. 0 


1 W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 5. Hoveden, p. 421. | Fr e 9th e 
* p. 100. H. Hunting, lib, 5. p. 352. + Browpwnz p.50 
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70 HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


pectations: The Northumbrians declared for him e ; and Ethelwald, having * | 
connected his intereſt with the Daniſh tribes, made an excurſion beyond ſea, and 
collecting a body of theſe free-booters, he excited the hopes of all thoſe who had 


been accuſtomed to ſubſiſt by rapine and violence +. The Eaſt-Anglian Danes 


joined his party: The Five-burgers, who were ſcated in the heart of Mercia, 
began to put themſelves in motion; and the Engliſh found that they were again 
menaced with thoſe convulſions, from which the valour and policy of Alfred had 
ſo lately redeemed them. The rebels, headed by Ethelwald, made an incurſion 
into the counties of Gloceſter, Oxford, and Wilts; and having exerciſed their 
ravages in theſe places, they retired with their booty, before the King, who had 
aſſembled his army, was able to approach them. Edward, however, Who was 
determined that his preparations ſhould not be fruitleſs, conducted his forces into 
Eaſt-Anglia, . and retaliated the injuries which the inhabitants had committed, by 
ſpreading the like devaſtation among them . Being ſatiated with revenge, and 
loaded with booty, he gave orders to retire: But the authority of theſe antient 
Kings, which was feeble in peace, was not much better obeyed in the field; and 
the Kentiſh men, greedy of more ſpoil, ventured, contrary to repeated orders, 


to ſtay behind him, and to take up their quarters in Bury |. This diſobedience 


proved in the iſſue fortunate to Edward. The Danes aſſaulted the Kentiſh men ;. 


but met with ſo ſtout a reſiſtance, that, tho' they gained the field of battle, they 


bought that advantage by the loſs of their braveſt leaders, and among the. reſt, 
by that of Ethelwald, who periſhed in the action 9. The King, freed from the 
fear of ſo dangerous a competitor, made peace on DINE th Pte terms with the 


Eaſt-Angles . 


Ix order to reſtore England to ſuch a ſtate of query as it was then capable 
of attaining, nought was wanting but the ſubjection of the Northumbrians, who, 
aſſiſted by the ſcattered Danes in Mercia, continually infeſted the bowels of the 
kingdom. Edward, in order to divert the force of theſe enemies, prepared a 
fleet to attack them by ſea; hoping, that when his forces appeared off their 
coaſt, they muſt at leaſt remain at home, and provide for their own defence. 
But the Northumbrians were leſs anxious to ſecure their own property than greedy 
to commit ſpoil on their enemy; and concluding, that the chief force of the 
Engliſh was embarked in the fleet, they thought the opportunity favourable, and 


* Chron. Sax. p. 100: H, Hunting, Hb. 5. p. 45%, + Chiron. Sax. p. 100. Chron, 
Abb. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 24. t H. Hunting. Bb. 5. p. 352. Brompton, p. 832. ; 
[| Chron. Sax. p. 101. H. Hunting. lib. 5. p. 352. 5 $ Chron, Sax. p. fol, Brompton, 


p. 832. 4 Chron. Sax. p. 102. Brompton, p. 892, Match. Weſt. p. 187. 


H. ae, lib, 5. p. 382. e Ks 6 
entered 


/ 
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Oe Edward's territories with all their forces ®. The king who was prepared 


againſt this event, attacked them on their return at Tetenhall in the county of 


Stafford, put them to rout, recovered all the A and purſued them with 
great ſlaughter into their own country . 


ALL the reſt of Edward's reign was a ſcene of a and ſucceſful action 
againſt the Northumbrians, the Eaſt- Angles, the Five burgers, and the foreign 
Danes, who invaded him from Normandy and Britanny 1. He was as provident 
in putting his kingdom in a poſture of defence, as vigorous in aſſaulting the ene- 
my l. He fortified the towns of Cheſter, Eddeſbury, Warwic,. Cherbury,, 
Buckingham, Towceſter, Maldon, Huntingdon, and Colcheſter. He fought: 
two great battles at Temsford and. Maldon 5. He reduced Thurketill, a great 


Daniſh chieftain, and obliged him to. retire with his followers into France, in 


queſt of ſpoil and adventures 4. He ſubdued the Eaſt-Angles, and forced them 
to ſwear allegiance to him: He expelled the two rival princes of Northumberland, 
Reginald and Sidroc, and acquired, for the preſent, the dominion of that pro- 
vince ; Several tribes of the Britains were ſubjected by. him; and even the Scots, 


who, during the reign of Egbert, had, under the conduct of Kenneth, their 


King, encreaſed their power, by the final ſubjection of the Picts, were however 


obliged to give him marks of ſubmiſſion . In all theſe fortunate atchievements,. 
he was aſſiſted by the activity and prudence of his ſiſter Ethelfleda,. who was wi- | 


dow to Ethelbert, earl of Mercia, and who, after her huſband's death, retained 
the goverament of that province f. This princeſs, who had been reduced to 
extremity. in child-bed, refuſed afterwards all commerce with her huſband ; not: 
from any weak ſuperſtition, as was common in that age, but becauſe ſhe deem- 
ed all domeſtic. occupations unworthy of her maſculine and ambitious \ pirit 3 
She died before her brother ||; and Edward, during the remainder of his reign, 
took upon himſelf the immediate government of Mercia, which before had been in a 
great meaſure independant of the crown d. The Saxon Chronicle fixes the death 


of this prince in 925 4: His 1 devolyed to Athelſtan, his natural: 
ſon 3 


% 


* | Chron. Sar. p. 102. Flor. Waden p. 599. + Hoveden, p. 421. H. Hunting. lib. 5. 


p. 3% + 2 Chron. Sar. p. 105. Brompton, p. 633. W. Malm. lib; 2. cap. 5. 


| Hoveden,p.421, | J Chron; Sax. p. 168. Flor. Wigorn. p. 60 + Chron. Sax-p.106,. 
';  ® Chron. Sax. Þ: 110. Hoveden, p. 421 _ + H. Hunting. lib. 5. p. 383. 

+ W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 5. Matth, Weſt. p. 182. Ingulf, p. 28. Higden, p. 261. 

j Chron. Sax. p. 109. $ Chron, Sax. p. 110. Brompton, p. 831. + p- 110. 
* W,Malmef, lib. 2. cap. 6. Brompton, p. 83 1. Matth. Weſt, p. 180. . 
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Tur ſtain in this prince's birth Was not, in thoſe times, da fo 5 
ſiderable as to exclude him from the throne; and Athelſtan, being of an 
age, as well as of a capacity, fitted for government, obtained the preference to 
Edward's younger children, who, tho' legitimate, were of too tender years to 
rule a nation ſo much expoſed both to foreign invaſion and to domeſtic convul- 
ſions. Some diſcontents, however, prevailed on his acceſſion; and Alfred, a 
nobleman of conſiderable power, was thence encouraged to enter into a conſt 
racy againſt him. This event is related by hiſtorians with circumſtances, Which 
the reader, according to the degree of credit he is diſpoſed to givethem, may impute, 
either to the invention of monks, who forged them, or to their artifice, who found 
means to make them real. Alfred, it is ſaid, being ſeized upon ſtrong ſuſpicions, 
but without any certain proof, firmly denied the conſpiracy imputed to him; and 
in order to juſtify himſelf, he offered to ſwear to his innocence before the Pope, 
whoſe perſon, it was ſuppoſed, contained ſuch ſuperior ſanctity, that no one 
could preſume to give a falſe oath in his preſence, and yet hope to eſcape the 
immediate vengeance of heaven. The King accepted of the condition, and Al- 
fred was. conducted to Rome; where, either conſcious of his innocence, or ne- 
glecting the ſuperſtition, to which he appealed, he ventured to make the oath re- 
quired of him, before John, who then filled the papal chair. But no ſooner had 
he pronounced the fatal words, than he fell into convulſions, of which in three 
days after he expired. The King, as if the guilt of the conſpirator were now 
fully aſcertained, confiſcated his eſtate, and made a preſent of it to the monaſtery 
of Malmeſbury * ; ſecure now that no doubts would ever thenceforth be enter- 
tained concerning the Juſtice of his proceedings. | 


Tux dominion of Athelſtan was no ſooner eſtabliſhed over his Engliſh ſub- 
jects, than he endeavoured to give ſecurity to the government, by proyiding 
againſt the inſurrections of the Danes, which had created ſo much diſturbance to 
his predeceſſors. He marched into Northumberland; and finding, that the in- 
| - habirants bore with impatience the Engliſh yoke, he thought it prudent to give 
Sithric, a Daniſh nobleman, the title of King, and to attach him to his intereſts, 
by marrying him to his” ſiſter, Editha T. But this policy proved by accident 
the ſource of very dangerous conſequences. Sithric died in a twelvemonth after ; 
and his two ſons by a former marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pretenſions 
on their father's elevation, aſſumed the eee. without waiting for Athel- 


W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 6. Spell. Conc. p. 407. 
I Alured Beverl. p. 109. W. Malmeſ. lib, 2. cap. 6. Horeden, 5 p. 150 Ti 
3 > as ſtan's 
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ſtan's conſent. They were ſoon expelled by the power of that monarch; and the 
former took ſhelter in Ireland, as the latter did in Scotland“; where he received, 
during ſome time, protection from Conſtantine, who then enjoyed the crown of 
that kingdom. The Scottiſh prince, however, continually ſolicited, and even 
menaced, by Athelſtan, at laſt promiſed to deliver up his gueſt ; but ſecretly de- 
teſting this treachery, he gave Godfrid warning to make his eſcape ; and that 
_ fugitive, after ſubſiſting by pyracy for ſome years, freed the King, by his death» 


from any farther anxiety. Athelſtan, reſenting Conſtantine's behaviour, entered 


Scotland with a great army; and ravaging the country with impunity , he re- 
duced the Scots to ſuch diſtreſs, that their King was content to preſerve his 
crown, by making the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to the enemy. The Engliſh 
hiſtorians aſſert j, that Conſtantine did homage to Athelſtan for his whole 
kingdom; and they add, that the latter prince, being urged by his courtiers to 
puſh the preſent favourable opportunity, and entirely ſubdue Scotland, replied, 
that it was more glorious to confer than conquer kingdoms F. But thoſe annals, 
ſo uncertain and imperfect in themſelves, loſe all credit, when national prepoſleſ- 
fions and animoſities have place: And on that account, the Scots hiſtorians, 
who, without having any more knowledge of the matter, ſtrenuouſiy Fray the 
fact, ſeem more worthy of belief. 


. ConsTanTine, whether he owed the retaining his crown to the moderation of 
Athelſtan, who was unwilling to employ all his advantages againſt him, or to 
the policy of that monarch, who eſteemed the humiliation of an enemy a greater ac- 
quiſit on than the ſubjection of a diſcontented and mutinous people, thought the 
behaviour of the Engliſh more an object of reſentment than of gratitude. He 
entered into a confederacy with Anlaf, who had collected a great body of Daniſh 
pyrates, whom he found hovering in the Iriſh ſeas; and with ſome Welſh prin- 
ces, who were terrified with the growing power of Athelſtan : And all theſe al- 
lies made by concert an irruption with a great army into England. Athelſtan, 
collecting his forces, met the enemy near Brunſbury ia Northumberland, and de- 
feated them in a general engagement 4. This victory was chiefly aſcribed to the 
valour of Turketul, the Engliſh chancellor: For in thoſe turbulent ages, no one 
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was ſo much occupied in civil employments as wholly to lay aſide 7 military. 
character . | 

| Tarxe is a ccm sse not unworthy of notice, which hiſtorians relate with 
regard to the tranſactions of this war. Anlaf, on the approach of the Engliſh 
army, thought, that he could not venture too much to enfure a fortunate event; 
and employing the artifice formerly practiſed by Alfred againſt the Danes, he 
entered the enemy's camp in the habit of a minſtrel. The ſtratagem was for the 
preſent attended with a like ſuceeſs. He gave ſuch ſatis faction to the ſoldiers, 
who flocked about him, that they introduced him to the King's tent; and An- 
laf, having played before that prince and his nobles during their repaſt, was diſ- 
miſſed with a handfome reward. His prudence kept him from refuſing the pre- 
fent ; but his pride determined him, on his departure, to bury it, while he fan- 
cied that he was uneſpied by all the world. But a ſoldier in Athelſtan's camp, 
who had formerly ſerved under Anlaf, had been ſtruck with ſome ſuſpicion on 
the firſt appearance of the minſtrel ; and was engaged by curioſity to obſerve all 
his motions. He regarded this laſt action as a full proof of Anlaf's diſguiſe z 
and he immediately carried the intelligence to Athelſtan, who blamed him for not 
fooner giving him information, that he might have ſeized his enemy. But the 


ſoldier told him, that as he had formerly ſworn fealty to Anlaf, he could never 


have pardoned himſelf the treachery of betraying and ruining his antient maſter; 
and that Athelſtan himſelf, after ſuch an inſtance of his criminal conduct, would 
have equal reaſon to doubt of his allegiance. Athelſtan, having praiſed the ge- 
neroſity of the ſoldier's principles, reflected on the incident, which he foreſaw 

might be attended with important conſequences. He removed his ſtation in the 
camp; and as a biſhop arrived that evening with a reinforcement of troops, (for 
the eccleſiaſtics were then no leſs warlike than the civil magiſtrates) he occupied 
with his train that very place which had been left vacant by the King's removal. 
The precaution of Athelſtan was found prudent : For no ſooner had darkneſs 
fallen, than Anlaf broke into the camp, and haſtening directly to the place where 
he had left the King's tent, put 188 biſhop to death, before he * time to pre- 
pare for his deſence 4. | 

Taz fell ſeveral Daniſh and Welſh princes in the action of Brunſbury 4 
and Conftantine and Anlaf made their eſcape with difficulty, leaving the real 
part of their army on the field of battle. After this ſucceſs, Athelſtan enjoyed 


* The office of chancellor among the Anglo Saxons reſembled more that of a ns of may | 
than that of our preſent chancellor. - See Spellman in voce Cance/larius. 
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his crown in tranquillity; and he is regarded as one of the ableſt and moſt ac- 
tive of thoſe antient princes. He paſſed a remarkable law, which was calculated 
for the. encouragement of commerce, and which it required ſome largeneſs of 
mind, in that age, to have deviſed, That a merchant, who had made two long 
ſea-voyages on his own account, ſhould be admitted to the rank of a thane or 
gentleman, This prince died at Gloceſter in the year 941 , after a reign of 
ſixteen years; and was ſucceeded by. his brother Edmund. 


E D M u 8 


Burns D, on his acceſſion, met with diſturbance from the reſtleſs North- 
umbrians, who lay in wait for every opportunity of breaking into rebellion. · 


But the King, marching ſuddenly with his forces into their country, ſo over- 
| awed the rebels, that they endeavoured to appeaſe him by the moſt humble ſub- 
miſſions +, In order to give him the ſurer pledge of their obedience, they of- 
fered to embrace Chriſtianity;; a religion which the Engliſh Danes had frequently 
profeſſed, when reduced to difficulties, but which, for that very reaſon, they re- 
garded as a badge of ſervitude, and ſhook off as ſoon as a favourable opportunity 
offered. Edmund, truſting little to their ſincerity in this forced ſubmiſſion, uſed 
the precaution of remoying the Five-burgers from the towns of Mercia, in which 
they had been allowed to ſettle; becauſe. it was always found, that they took ad- 
vantage of every. commotion,' and introduced the rebellious or fat Danes in- 


to the heart of the kingdom . He alſo ſubdued Cumberland from the Britains * 


and conferred that principality on Malcolm, King of Scotland, on condition that 
he ſhould do him homage for it, and pe the north from all future incurions. 
al the Danes n 

EpmunDy was very young hou be came to the crown; yet his reign was ſhort, 
as his death was violent. One day, as he was ſolemnizing a feſtival in the county 
of Gloceſter, he remarked, that Leolf, a notorious robber, whom he had ſenten- 
ced to baniſhment, had yet the boldneſs to enter the hall where he himſelf dined, 
and to fit at table with his attendants. Enraged at this inſolence, he ordered 
him to leave the room ; bur on his refuſing to obey, the King, whoſe temper, 
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naturally choleric, was inflamed by this additional inſult, leaped on him him- 
ſelf, and ſeized him by the hair: But the ruſſian, puſhed to extremity, drew his 


dagger, and gave Edmund an wound, of which he immediately expired“. This 


event happened in the year 946 f, and in the ſixth year of the King's reign, 
Edmund left male-iffue, but ſo young, that they were incapable of governing 
the kingdom ; and his brother, Edred, was promoted to the crown. | 


n 


THE reign of this prince, as that of his predeceſſors, was diſturbed by the 
rebellions and incurſions of the Northumbrian Danes, who, tho frequently 
quelled, were never entirely ſubdued, nor had ever paid a ſincere allegiance to 
the crown of England. The ſucceſſion of a new King ſeemed to them a favour- 
able opportunity for ſhaking off the yoke but on Edred's-appearance with an 
army, they made him their wonted ſubmiſſions ; and the King having waſted the 
country with fire and ſword, as a puniſhment of their rebellion 4, obliged them 
to renew their oaths of allegiance ;' and he ſtrait returned with his forces. The 
obedience of the Danes laſted no longer than the preſent terror. Provoked at 
the devaſtations of Edred, and even reduced by neceſſity to ſubſiſt on plunder, 
they broke into a new rebellion, and were again ſubdued || : But the King, now 
inſtructed by experience, took better precautions againſt their future revolt. 
He fixed Engliſh garrifons in their moſt conſiderable towns; and placed over 
them an Engliſh governor, who might watch all their motions, and ſuppreſs. 
their inſurrections on the firſt appearance. He obliged alſo Malcolm, Tg of. 
Scotland, to renew his homage for the lands which he held in England $. 


Epxep, tho? not unwarlike, nor unfit for active life, lay under the les 
of the loweſt ſuperftition, and had blindly delivered over his conſcience to the 
guidance of Dunftan, commonly called St. Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtenbury 4, 
whom he advanced to the higheſt offices, and who eovered, under the appear- 
ance of ſanctity, the moſt violent and moſt infolent ambition. Taking advan- 
tage of the implicit faith repoſed in him by the King, this churchman imported 


| into England a new order of monks, who much changed the ſtate of eccleſiaſtical 


affairs, and excited, on their firſt eſtabliſhment, the moſt violent commotions. 


W. Malmeſ. hb. 2. cap. 7. Hoveden, p. 423. Chron. de Muilroſe, p. 2 
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Kube the time of the firſt introduction of Chriſtianity among OP Saxons, there 


had been monaſteries in England; and theſe eſtabliſnments had extremely multiplied, 


by the donations of the princes and nobles; whoſe ſuperſtition, derived from their 
ignorance and precarious life, and encreaſed by remorſes for the crimes into which 
they were ſo frequently betrayed, knew no other - expedient for appealing the 
Deity than a profuſe liberality towards the eccleſiaſtics. But the monks 30 
hitherto been a ſpecies of ſecular prieſts, who lived in the convents after the 
ner of the preſent canons or prebendaries, and were both intermingled, in — . 
degree, with the world, and endeavoured to render themſelves uſeful to it. 
They were employed i in the education of youth“: They had the diſpoſal of their 
own time and induſtry : They were not fubjected to the rigid rules of an order: 

They had made no vows of implicit obedience to their ſuperiors : And they 
ſtill retained the choice, without quitting the convent, either of a married or 
a ſingle life 1. But a miſtaken piety had produced in Italy a new ſpecies of 
monks, called Benedictines; who, carrying farther the plauſible principles of 
mortification, ſecluded-themſelves entirely from the world, renounced all claim 
to liberty, and made a merit of the moſt inviolable chaſtity. Theſe practices 
and principles, which ſuperſtition at firft engendered, were greedily embraced 
and promoted by the policy of the court of Rome. The Roman pontiff, who 


was making every day great advances towards an univerſal ſovereignty over the 


eccleſiaſtics, perceived, that the celibacy alone of the clergy could break off en- 
tirely their connexion with the civil power, and depriving them of every other 
object of ambition, engage them to promote, with uncealing induſtry, the gran- 
deur of their own order. He was ſenſible, that fo long as the monks were in- 
dulged in marriage, and were allowed families, they never could be ſubjected to 
a ſtrict rule, or reduced to that ſlavery under their ſuperiors, which was requiſite 
to procure to the orders, iſſued from Rome, a ready and zealous obedience. 
Celibacy, therefore, began to be extolled, as the indiſpenſible duty of prieſts ; 
and the Pope undertook to make all the clergy throughout the weftern world re- 


nounce at once the privilege of marriage: A fortunate policy, but at the ſame + 


time an undertaking the moſt difficult of any, fince he had the ſtrongeft propen- 
fities of human nature to encounter, and found, that the ſame connexions with 
the female ſex, which generally encourages devotion,” was here unfavourable to 
the ſucceſs of his project. It is no wonder, therefore, that this maſter-ſtroke of 
art ſhould have met with violent Nee Nb and that the intereſts of the bie- 
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rarchy, and the inclinations of the prieſts, being now placed in this ſingular op- 
poſition, ſhould, notwithſtanding the continued efforts of Rome, have retarded 
the execution of that bold ſcheme, during the courſe of near three centuries. 


As the biſhops and parochial clergy lived apart with their families, and were 


more connected with the world, the hopes of ſucceſs with them were fainter, 


and the pretence for making them renounce marriage was much leſs plauſible. 
But the pope, having caſt his eye on the monks as the baſis of his authority, was 
determined to reduce them under ftrift rules of obedience, to procure them the 
credit of ſanctity by an appearance of the moſt rigid mortifications, and to break 
off all their other connections which might interfere with his ſpiritual policy. 
Under pretence, therefore, of reforming abuſes, which were, in ſome degree, 
unavoidable in the antient eftabliſhments, he had already ſpread over the ſouthern 
countries of Europe the ſtrict rules of the monaſtic life; and began to form at- 


tempts towards a like innovation in England. The favourable opportunity of- 
fered itſelf (and it was greedily ſeized) ariſing from the weak fuperſtition * 


| Edred, and the violent impetuous character of Dunſtan. 


Duns ran was born of noble parents in the weſt of England; and ——— 
educated under his uncle, Aldhelm, then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, had be- 
taken himſelf to the eccleſiaſtical life, and had acquired ſome character in the 
court of Edmund. He was, however, defamed to that prince as a man of li- 
centious manners *; and finding his fortune blaſted by theſe ſuſpicions, his ardent 
ambition prompted him to repair his indiſcretians hy running into an | 
extreme, He ſecluded himſelf entirely from the world ; heframed a cell fo ſmall 
that he could neither ſtand erect in it, nor ſtretch out his limbs during his re- 
poſe; and he here employed himſelf perpetually either in devotion. or in manual 
labour +. It is-probable, that his brain became gradually. crazed by theſe ſoli- 
tary occupations, and that he framed « chimeras, . which, being believed by 
himſelf and his ſtupid votaries, procured him the general character of ſanctity 
among the people. He fancied, that the devil, among the frequent viſits, which 
he paid him, was one day more earneſt than uſual in his temptations; till Dun- 
ſtan, provoked at his importunity, ſeized him by the noſe with a pair of red-hot 
pincers, as he put his head into the cell; and he held him there, till that ma- 
lignant ſpirit made the whole neighbourhood reſound with his bellowings. This 
notable exploit was ſeriouſly credited and extolled by the public; it is tranſmitted 
to poſterity by one who, conſidering his age, may paſs for a writer of ſome ele- 
gance 4; and it inſured to Dunſtan a reputation, which no real piety, much n 
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virtue, could, even in the moſt enlightened 
him with the people. 


' SvyyoRTe» by the character, obtained in his retreat, Dunſtan appeared again 
at court; and gained ſuch an aſcendant over Edred, who had fucceeded to the 
crown, as made him; not only the director of his conſcience, but his counſellor. 
in the moſt momentous affairs of government. He was placed at the head of the 
treaſury *, and being thus poſſeſſed both of power at court, and of credit with 
the populace, he was enabled to attempt with ſucceſs the moſt arduous under- 
takings. Finding, that his advancement had been owing to the opinion of his 
auſterity, he profeſſed himſelf a partizan of the rigid monaſtic rules; and after 
introducing that reformation into the convents of Glaſtenbury and Abingdon, he 
endeavoured to render it univerſal in the kingdom. 

Tux minds of men were already well prepared for this innovation. The praifes 
of an inviolable chaſtity had been carried to.the higheſt extravagance by ſome 
of the firſt preachers of chriſtianity among the Saxons : The pleaſures of love 
had been repreſented as incompatible with chriſtian perfection : And a total ab- 
ſtinence from all commerce with the ſex was deemed” ſuch a meritorious pennance, 
as was ſufficient to atone for the greateſt enormities. The conſequence ſeemed 
natural, that thoſe at leaſt vho officiated at the altar ſhould be clear of this pol- 
lation ; and when the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, which was now creeping 


in +, was once fully eſtabliſhed, the reverence to the real body of Chriſt in the 


eucharift, beſtowed on this argument an additional force and influence. The 
monks knew how to avail themſelves of all theſe popular topics, and to ſet off 
their own character to the beſt advantage. They affected the greateſt auſterity 


of life and manners: They indulged themſelves in the higheſt ſtrains of devotion: 


They inveighed bitterly againſt the vices and pretended luxury of the age : They 


were particularly vehement againſt the diflolure lives of the ſecular clergy, their 
rivals: Every particular inſtance of libertiniſm in that order was repreſented as a 
general corruption : And where other topics of defamation were wanting, their 
marriage became a ſure object of invective, and their wives received the name of 
concubines, or other more opprobrious appellation. The ſecular clergy, on the 
other hand, who were numerous and rich, and poſſeſſed of the eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities, defended themſelves with vigour, and endeavoured to retaliate upon their 
adverſaries. The people were thrown into agitation; and few inſtances occur 
of more violent diffentions, excited by the moſt material differences in religion 
© or rather by the moſt frivolous : Since it is a general remark, that the more 
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affinity there is between thological parties, the greater een is [their ani- 

moſity. 

Tx progreſs of the monks, which was become conſiderable, was — 
retarded by the death of Edred, their partizan, who expired after a reign of nine 


years *, He left children; but as they were infants, his nephew, Edwy, ſon 
to Edmund, was placed on the throne, 


Mn ( 
E DW Y, atthe time of his acceſſion was not above ſixteen or ſeventeen years of 
age, was poſſeſſed of the moſt amiable figure, and even endowed, according to 
authentic accounts, with the moſt promiſing virtues T. He would have been the 


favourite of his people, had he not unhappily, on the commencement of his 


reign, been engaged in a controverſy with the monks, whoſe rage neither the 
| graces of the body nor virtues of the mind could mitigate, and who have 


purſued his memory with the ſame unrelenting vengeance, which they exerciſed 
againſt his perſon and dignity during his ſhort and unfortunate reign. There 
was a beautiful princeſs of the royal blood, called Elgiva, who had made im- 
preſſion on the tender heart of Edwy ; and as he was of an age, when the force 
of the paſſions begins firſt to be felt, he had ventured, contrary to the advice of 

his graveſt counſellor, and the remonſtrances of the more dignified eccleſiaſtics , 
to eſpouſe her; tho* ſhe was within the degrees of affinity, prohibited by the 
canon-law ||, As the auſterity, affected by the monks, made them particularly vio- 
lent on this occaſion, Edwy entertained a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt them; and 
ſeemed on that account determined not to ſecond their project, of expelling 
the ſeculars from all the convents, and of acquiring to themſelves poſſeſſion of 
thoſe rich eſtabliſhments, The war was therefore declared between the King 
and the monks; and the former ſoon found reaſon to repent him of his pro- 
voking ſuch dangerous enemies. On the day of his coronation, his nobility 
were aſſembled in a great hall, and were indulging themſelves in that riot and 
diſorder, which, from the example of their German anceſtors, had become ha- 
bitual to the Engliſh $ ; when Edwy, attracted by ſofter pleaſures, retired into 
the Queen's apartments, and in that privacy, gave reins to his fondneſs towards 
his wife, which was only moderately checked by the preſence of her mother. 
Dunſtan conjectured the reaſon of the King's retreat; and carrying along with 
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him, Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, over whom he had gained an entire aſcen« | 
dant, he burſt into the apartment, upbraided Edwy with his laſciviouſneſs, pro- 


bably beſtowed on the Queen the moſt opprobrious epithet which can be applied 
to her ſex, and tearing him from her arms, puſhed him back, in 'a diſgraceful 
manner, into the feſtival of the nobles *.. Edwy, tho* young and oppoſed by 
the prejudices of the people, found an opportunity of taking revenge for this 
public inſult, He queſtioned Dunſtan concerning the adminiſtration of the trea- 
ſury during the reign of his predeceſſor + ; and when that miniſter refuſed to 
give any account of money, expended, as he affirmed, by the late King's orders, 
he accuſed him of malverſation in his office, and baniſhed him the kingdom ?. 
But Dunſtan's cabal were not unactive during his abſence : They filled the peo- 
ple s ears with high panegyrics on his ſanctity: They exclaimed againſt the im · 
piety of the King and Queen: And having poiſoned the minds of men by theſe 
declamations, they proceeded to ſtill more outrageous violences againſt the royal 
authority. Archbiſhop Odo ſent into the palace a party of ſoldiers, who ſeized 
the Queen, and having burned her face with a red hot iron, in order to deſtroy 
that fatal beauty, which had ſeduced Edwy, they carried her by force into Ire- 
land, there to remain in perpetual exile J. Edwy, Anding it in vain to reſiſt, 
was obliged to conſent to-his divorce, which was pronounced by Odo $; and a 


cataſtrophe, ſtill more diſmal,- awaited the unhappy Elgiva. That amiable 


princeſs, being cured of her wounds, and having even obliterated the ſcars, with 
which Odo had hoped to deface her beauty, returned into England, and was 
flying to the embraces of the King, whom ſhe ſtill regarded as her huſband 
when ſhe fell into the hands of a party, whom the primate had ordered to in- 
tercept her. Nothing but her death could now give ſecurity to Odo and the 
monks z and her moſt cruel death was requiſite to ſatiate their vengeance. She 
was hamſtringed ; and expired a few days after at RENE in the moſt acute 
torments 4. 


Tux Engliſh, blinded with ſuperſtition, inſtead of being ſhocked with this 


inhumanity, exclaimed that the misfortunes of Edwy and his ſpouſe were a juſt 


judgment on them for their diſſolute contempt of the eccleſiaſtical ftatures, 


They even proceeded to rebellion againſt their ſovereign ; and having placed 
Edgar at their head, the younger brother of Edwy, a boy of thirteen. years of 


age, they ſoon put him in poſſeſſion of Mercia, Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia; 


W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 7. Oſberne, p. 83. 105, M. Welt. p. 195, 196, 


+ Wallingford, p. 542. Alur. Beverl. p. 112. t W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 7. Hoveden, 
p. 425. Oſberne, p. 84. 106. Brompton, p. 863. I Olberne, p. 84. Gervaſe, p. 1644 
95 Hoveden, 425. + hs p. 84. Gervaſe, p. 1645, 1646. i 
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and chaced Edwy. into the ſouthern countries . That it might not be doubtful 
at whoſe. inſtigation this revolt was undertaken; Dunſtan returned into Eng- 
land , and took upon him the government of Edgar and-his party. He was firſt 
inſtalled in the ſee of Worceſter, then i in that of London }, and, on Odo's death, 
and the violent expulſion of Brighthelm, his ſucceſſor, in that of Canterbury 43 
all which he long kept poſſeſſion of. Odo is tranſmitted to us by the monks 
under the character of a man of piety: Dunſtan was even canonized; and is one 
of thoſe numerous ſaints of the ſame ſtamp, who diſgrace the Romiſh calendar. 
Mean while, the unhappy Edwy was excommunicated 5, and purſued with un- 
relenting vengeance z but his death, which happened ſoon after, freed his ene- 
mies from all farther inquietude z and gave Edgar as DOOR: of * 
government 4. 


e A26 


HIS prince, who mounted the throne in ſuch early nouns Go liſcovered. 

an excellent capacity in the adminiſtration of affairs; and his reign is one 
of the moſt fortunate, which we meet with in the antient Engliſh hiſtory, He 
ſhowed no averſion to war; he made the wiſeſt preparations againſt invaders, 
And by this vigor and foreſight, he was enabled, without any danger of ſuffering. 
th, to indulge his inclination 1 peace, and to employ himſelf in _ 


* Oſberne, p. 106. Flor. Wen d. . Math. Weſt. p. 196. | | 1 TR 
ÞF een p. 425. Oſberne, p. 107. Brompton, p. 86 3. 

1 Chron. Sax. p. 117. Flor. Wigorn. p. 605. Wallingford, p. 544. 

[| Hoveden, p. 425. Olberne, p. 109. Brompton. p. 864. Flor. en p. 7 HK Weſt. 
p. 196. Higden.'p. 267. 8 Brompton, p. 863.  - 

+ There is a ſeeming contradiction in antient hiſtorians with regard to bs circumſtances of the» 
ſtory of Edwy and Elgiva. It is agreed, that this prince had a violent paſſion for his ſecond or third 
couſin, Elgiva, whom he married, tho' within the degrees prohibited by the canons. It is alſo 
agreed, that he was dragged from a lady on the day of his coronation, and that the lady was after- 
wards treated with the ſingular barbarity abovementioned. The only difference is, that Oſberne and 
ſome others call her his trumpet, not his wife, as ſhe is ſaid to be by Malmeſbury, But this difference 
is eaſily reconciled : For if Edwy married her contrary to the canons, the monks would be ſure to 
deny her to be his wife, and would infiſt that ſhe could be nothing but his ſtrumpet : So. that, on the 
vihole, we may eſteem this repreſentation of the matter as certain; atleaſt, as by far the moſt probable. 
If Edwy had only kept a miſtreſs, it is well known, that there were methods of accommodation with 
the church, which would have prevented the clergy from proceeding to ſuch extremities againſt him: 
But his marriage, contrary to the canons,” was an inſult on their authority, and called for their higheſt 
reſentment. 
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porting and * the police of his kingdom . He maintained a body of Chap. II. 
diſciplined troops ; which he quartered in the north, in order to keep the mutinous 
Northumbrians in ſubjection, and to repel the inroads of the Scots. He built 
and ſupported a powerful navy ; and that he might retain the ſeamen in the 
practice of their duty, and ſhow perpetually a formidable armament to his ene- 
mies, he ſtationed three ſquadrons off the coaſt, and ordered them to make, 
from time to time, the circuit of his dominions . The foreign Danes dared not 
to approach a country which appeared in ſuch a poſture of defence : The domeſtic 
Danes ſaw inevitable deſtruction to be the conſequence of their tumults and in- 
ſurrections: The neighbouring princes, of Wales, Scotland, the Ifle of Man, 
the Orkneys, and even of Ireland i, were reduced to pay ſubmiſſions to ſo formi- 
dable a prince. He carried his ſuperiority to a great height, and might have ex- 
cited an univerſal combination againſt him, had not his power been ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, as to deprive his enemies of all hopes of ſhaking it: It is ſaid, that re- 
ſiding once at Cheſter, and having propoſed to go by water to the abbey of St. 
John the Baptiſt, he obliggd eight of his tributary Kings to row him in a barge 
upon the Dee F_ The Engliſh. hiſtorians are fond to mention the name of Ken- 
neth III. King of Scots among the number: The Scots hiſtorians, either deny the 
fact, or aſſert, that their King, if ever he acknowledged himſelf a vaſſal to Edgar, 
did him homage, .not ae his men, but for the dannn, which he held in 
England. 
Bur the chief means, by which Edgar maintained his authority, and n ; 
5 public peace, was the paying court to Dunſtan and the Monks, who had at firſt 
placed him on the throne, and who, by their pretenſions to ſuperior ſanctity and 
purity of manners, had acquired an aſcendant over the people. He favoured 
_ their ſcheme for diſpoſſeſſing the ſecular canons of all the monaſteries + 3 he be- 
© ** Chron, Sax. p. 116. Knighton, p. 2313. Brompton, p. 864. 869. Flor. Wigorn. p. bog. 
Chron. Abb. St. Petri-de-Burgo, p. 29. + Higden. p. 265. | 
"Many of the Engliſh: hiſtorians make Edgars ſhips amount to an extravagant number, to 3000, 
| aprons See Hoveden, p. 426. Flor. Wigorn, p. 607. Abbas Rieval, p. 360. But Brompton, p. 
869, ſays that Edgar had 4990 veſſels. How can theſe accounts be reconciled to probability and to 


the Gate of the navy in the time of Alfred? W. Thorne makes the whole number amount only to 300. 
which is more probable. The fleet of Ethelred, Edgar's ſon, muſt have been ſhort of 1000 ſhips; yet 


5 the Saxon Chronicle, -p. 137, a it was the greateſt navy a ever had boon ſeen i in anc: 


I Spell. Cone. p. 432. 

W. Malmeſ. lib, 2. cap. 8. Hoveden, p. 426. H. 8 lib. 5. p. 356. ee p. 869. 
Flor, Wigorn. p. 607. Math. Weſt. p. 192. Higden. p. 267. Alur. Beverl. p. 112. 

1 Chron. Sax. p. 117, 118. W. Malmeſ. lib. 2 cap. 8. Hoveden, p. 425, 426. Olberne, p. 
112. Gervaſ. p. 1646. Brompton, p 867. Flor. Wigorn. p. 605, 606. Math. Weſt, p. 195. 
Dièeio p. 458. Higden, p. 264. Spell. Conc, 433. 438, 439- 443. I 
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Chap. n. ſtowed preferment on none but their partizans; he allowed Dunſtan ane ts 


ſee of Worceſter into the hands of Oſwald, one of his creatures , and to place 
Ethelwold, another of them, in that of Wincheſter + ;' he conſulted theſe prelates 
in the adminiſtration of all eccleſiaſtical affairs, and even in that of many civil; 
and tho' the vigour of his own genius prevented him from being en 
guided by them, the King and the biſhops found ſuch advantages in their mutual 
harmony, that they acted always in concert, and united their een ane 
ing the peace and tranquillity of the public. 


| In order to complete the great work of placing the new cos of monks in all 
the convents, Edgar ſummoned a general council of the prelates and the heads 
of the religious orders. He here inveighed againſt the diſſolute lives of the ſe- 
cular clergy ; the ſmallneſs of their tonſure, which, it is probable, maintained 
no longer any reſemblance to the crown of thorns; their negligence in attending 
the exerciſe of their function; their mixing with the laity in the pleaſures of 
gaming, hunting, dancing and ſinging ; and their openly living with concubines, 
by which it is commonly ſuppoſed he meant their wives. He then turned him- 
ſelf to Dunſtan the primate ; and in the name of the late King, Edred, his fa- 
ther, whom he ſuppoſed to look down from Heaven with indignation againſt 
all thoſe enormities, he thus addreſſed him. *Tis you, Dunſtan, by whoſe 
& advice I founded monaſteries, ' built churches; and expended my treaſure in 
the ſupport of religion and religious houſes. You was my counſellor and aſ- 
& ſiſtant in all my ſchemes : You was the director of my conſcience : To you T 
was obedient in all things. When did you call for ſupplies, which I refuſed 
you? Was my aſſiſtance ever wanting to the poor? Did I deny ſupport and 
< eſtabliſhments to the clergy and the convents ? Did I not hearken to your in- 
<& ſtructions, who told me, that theſe charities were, of all others, the moſt 
« orateful. to my maker, and fixed a perpetual fund for the ſupport of religion? 
*. And are all our pious endeavours now fruſtrated by the diſſolute lives of the 

« prieſts? Not that I throw any blame on you: You have reaſoned, beſought, 
* inculcated, inveighed : But it behoves you now to uſe ſharper and more vi- 

4 gorous: rente ; and conjoining your ſpiritual authority with the civil power, 
to purge effectually the temple of God from thieves and intruders . It is 
eaſy to imagine that this harangue had the deſired effect; and that, when the 
King and prelates thus concurred with the e orejudices, it was not long. 


W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 8. Hoveden, p. 425. 
+ * 1646. Brompton, p. 864. Flor, Wigorn: p. 666. Chron. Abb. St. Petri de hege 
IÞ 7, 28. 1, Abbas Rieval. p. 360, 361. Spel. Conc. p. 476, 477, 478. | 
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| before e e ae and nen their new rules i in almoſt an the con- Chap. U. 
"Ws may remark, that the Ace againſt the ſecular diy are both 
here and in all the hiſtorians, conveyed in general terms; and as that order of 
men are commonly reſtrained by the decency: of their character, not to mention 
ſuperior motives, it is difficult to believe, that the complaints againſt their diſſo- 
lute manners could be ſo univerſally juſt as is pretended. It is more probable» 
that the monks paid court to the populace by an affected auſterity of life; and, 
repreſenting the moſt innocent liberties, taken by the other clergy, as great 
and unpardonable enormities, thereby prepared the way for the increaſe of 
their own power and influence. Edgar, however, like a true politician, con- 
curred with the prevailing party; and he even indulged them in pretenſions, 
which,” tho* they might, when complied with, engage the monks to ſupport 
royal authority during his own reign, proved afterwards very dangerous to his 
fucceſſors, and gave diſturbance to the whole civil power. He ſeconded the 
policy of the court of Rome, in granting to ſome monaſteries an exemption from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction: He allowed the convents, even thoſe of royal foundation, 
to uſurp the election of their own abbot: And he admitted their forgeries of an- 
tient charters, by which, from the pretended grant of former kings, they aſ 
fumed like privileges and exemptions *. 


' THazse merits of Edgar have procured him the higheſt panegyrics from the 
monks ; and he is tranſmitted to us not only under the character of a great poli- 8 

tician and an active prince, praiſes to which he ſeems to have been intitled, but 
under that of a great ſaint and a man of virtue. But nothing could more be- 
tray both his own hypocriſy in inveighing againſt the licentiouſneſs of the ſecular 
clergy, and the intereſted ſpirit of his partizans, in beſtowing ſuch elogies on his 
piety, than the uſual tenor of his conduct, which was licentious to the higheſt 
degree, and violated every law, human and divine. Yet thoſe very monks, who, 

as we are told by Ingulf, a very antient hiſtorian, had no idea of any moral or 
religious merit, except chaſtity and obedience, not only connived at his enor- 
mities, but loaded him with the higheſt praiſes. Hiſtory, however, has pre- 
ſerved ſome inſtances of his amours, from which, as from a Es we ay 
form a conjecture of the reſt, 


EpGar broke into a convent, carried off Editha, a nun, by "ion = 
even committed violence on her perſon F. For this act of ſacrilege and brutalicy 


© ® Chron. Sax. p. 118. W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 8. Seldeni Spicileg. ad Eadm. p. 149. 157. 
+ W. Malmeſ. lib. 2, cap. 8. Olberne, p. 3. Dia, p. 457. Higden. p. 265. 267, 268. 
Spel. Conc. p. 481. | | 
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Chap. II. he was reprimanded: by Dunſtan; and that he might reconcile: kienfelf with the 
church, he was obliged, not to ſeparate from his miſtreſs, but to abſtain fram 
wearing his crown during ſeven years, and to deprive himſelf ſo long of that 
uſeleſs ornament *: A puniſhment very unequal to that inflicted on the unfor- 
tunate Edwy, who, for a marriage, which, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, could only de- 
ſerve the name of irregular, was expelled his kingdom, faw his Queen treated 
with the moſt ſingular barbarity, was loaded with calumnies, and has been tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity under the moſt odious colours. Such is the aſcendant mw 
may be attained, by hypocriſy and cabal, over mankind ! | 


 TyeRE was another miſtreſs of Edgar, called Elfleda, with hour he firſt 
formed u connexion by a kind of accident. Paſſing one day by Andover, be 
lodged in the houſe of a nobleman, whoſe daughter, being endowed with all the 
graces of perſon and behaviour, enflamed him at firſt ſight with the higheſt de- 
fire, and made him reſolve by any expedient to gratify it. As he had not leiſure 
to employ courtſhip or addreſs for attaining his purpoſe, he went directly to her 
mother, declared the violence of his paſſion, and deſired that the young lady 
might be allowed to paſs that very night with him. The mother was a woman 
of virtue, and determined not to. diſhonour her daughter and her family by com- 
pliance ; bur being well acquainted with. the impetuoſity of the King's temper, 
ſhe thought it would be eaſier, as well as ſafer, to deceive than refuſe him. She 
feigned therefore a ſubmiſſion to his will; but ſecretly , ordered a waiting maid, 
of no diſagreeable figure, to ſteal into the King's bed, after all the company 
ſhould be retired to reſt. In the morning, before day-break, the damſel, agree 
able to the injunctions of her miſtreſs, offered to retire; but Edgar, who had no 
reſerve in his pleaſures, and whoſe love to his bedfellow was rather enflamed by 
enjoyment, refuſed his conſent, and employed force ard entreaties to detain her. 
Elfleda, truſting to her own charms, and to the love with Which, The hoped, ſhe 
had now inſpired the King, made probably but a faint reſiſtance ; and the return 

ol light diſcovered the deceit to Edgar. He had paſſed a night ſo much to his 
fatisfaction, that he expreſſed no diſpleaſure with the old lady on account of her 
fraud ; his love was transferred to Elfleda; ſhe became his favourite miſtreſs, and 
ERIN? her aſcendant over him, till his-marriage with Elfrida +. 

TE circumſtances of his marriage with this lady were more fi angular, and 
more criminal. Elfrida was daughter and heir of Olgar, earl of Devonſhire ; 
and tho' ſhe had been educated in the country,” and had never appeared at court, 
ſhe 82 filled all England with the er of her d ff Te nne who 
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was indifferent to no accounts of this nature, found his curiolity excited by the Chap. II. 
frequent panegyrics which he heard of Elfrida; and reflecting on her noble birth, 
he reſolved, if he found her charms anſwerable to their fame, to obtain poſſeſ- 
ſion of her on honourable terms. He communicated his intention to earl Ethel- 
wold, his favourite; but uſed the precaution, before he made any advances to 
her parents, to order that nobleman, on ſome pretence, to pay them a viſit, and 
to bring him a certain account of the beauty of their daughter. Ethelwold, when 
introduced to the young lady, found general report to have fallen much ſhort of 
the truth; and being enflamed with the higheſt love, he determined to ſacrifice 
to this new paſſion all his fidelity to his maſter, and to the truſt repoſed in him. 
He returned to Edgar, and told him, that the riches alone, and high quality of 
Elfrida, had been the ground of the admiration paid her, and that her charms, far 
from being any wiſe extraordinary, would have been overlooked in a woman of 
inferior ſtation. When he had, by this deceit, turned the King from his pur- 
pole, he took an opportunity, after ſome-interval, of turning again the converſa- 
tion on Elfrida; and he remarked, that, tho' the parentage and fortune of the 
lady had not produced on him, as on others, any illuſion with regard to her 
beauty, he could not fotbear reflecting, that ſhe would on the whole be an ad- 
vantageous match for him, and might, by her birth and riches, make him a ſuf- 
ficient compenſation for the homelineſs of her perſon. If the King, therefore, 
gave his approbation to the deſign, he was determined to make propoſals in his 
own benalf to the earl of Devonſhire, and doubted not to obtain his, as well as 
the young lady's, conſent to the marriage. Edgar, pleaſed wich an expedient 
for eſtabliſhing his favourite's fortune, not only exhorted him to execute his pur- 
poſe, but forwarded its ſucceſs by his recommendations to the parents of Elfrida; 
and Athelwold was ſoon made happy in the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs. Dreading, 
however, the detection of the artifice, he employed every pretence for detaining 

| Elfrrda 1 in the country, and for keeping her at a diſtance from Edgar. 


Tus violent paſſion of Athel wold had concealed from him the neceſſary cine 

quences which muſt attend his conduct, and the advantages which the numerous 
enemies that always purſue a royal favourite, would, by its means, be able to 
make againſt him. Edgar was ſoon informed of the truth; but before he would 
execute vengeance on Athelwold's treachery, he reſolved to ſatisfy himſelf with his 
own eyes of the certainty and full extent of his guilt. He told him, that he in- 
tended to pay him a viſit in his. caſtle, -and. be introduced te the acquaintance of 

- his new married wife; and Athelwold, as he could not refuſe this honour, beg⸗ 
geld only leave to go before him a few hours, that he might the better prepare 
eyery ing for his reception. He then diſcovered the whole matter to Elfrida 3 
| | 7 
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and begged her, if ſhe had any regard, either to her own honour, or to his life, 
to conceal from Edgar, by every circumſtance of dreſs and behaviour, that fatal 
beauty, which had ſeduced him from fidelity to his friend, and had betrayed him 
into ſo many falſehoods. Elfrida promiſed compliance, tho* nothing was farther. 
from her intentions. She deemed herſelf little beholden to Athelwold for a paſ- 
ſion, which had deprived her of a crown; and knowing the force of her own 
charms, ſhe did not deſpair even yet of reaching that ſtation, of which her huſ- 
band's artifice had bereaved her. She appeared before the King with all the ad- 
vantages which the richeſt attire, and the moſt engaging airs, could beſtow upon 
her, and excited at. once in his boſom the higheſt love towards herſelf, and the' 


moſt furious deſire of revenge againſt her huſband, He knew, however, to diſ-. 


ſemble theſe paſſions; and ſeducing Ethelwold into a wood, under pretence of 
hunting, he ſtabbed him with his own Ts and Tron _ n e 
Elfrida . pf 


BrrorE we conclude our account of this reign, we © at mention two circum- 


ſtances, which are remarked by hiſtorians. The reputation of-Edgar allured a 


great number of. foreigners to viſit his court; and he gave them encouragement 
to reſide in England +. We are told, that they imported all the vices of their 
reſpective countries, and contributed to corrupt the ſimple manners of the na- 
tives : But as this ſimplicity of manners, ſo highly and often ſo injudiciouſly 
extolled,  preſeryed- them not from barbarity and treachery, the greateſt of all 
vices, and the moſt incident to a rude uncultivated people, we ought perhaps to 
deem their acquaintance with foreigners rather an advantage; as it tended to 
enlarge their views, and to cure them of thoſe illiberal . and ruſtic 
manners, to which iſlanders are often ſubject. 


ANOTHER remarkable incident of this reign was the extirpation of wolves 


from England. This advantage was attained by the induſtrious policy of Edgar. 


He took great pains in hunting and purſuing thoſe ravenous animals; and when 
found, that they had all taken ſhelter in the mountains and foreſts of Wales, he 
changed the tribute of money impoſed on the Welſh princes by Athelſtan, his 
predeceſſor ||, into an annual tribute of three hundred heads of wolves z which 


produced ſuch diligence in hunting hm: that the creature has been no more. 


n in this iſland. 


W. MalmeC lib. 2. cap. 8. e p. heb. ON ON 865, 866. Flor. Wi igorn. P- 606. 
Higden. p. 268. + Chron, Sax. p. 116. H. Hunting. lib. 5. p. 386. Brompton, p. 865. 
1 W. Malmeſ. lib. 2, cap. 8. W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. 150 6. nee, p. 838. 
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Bocas died, after a reign of ſixteen years, and in the thirty-third of his age. 


He was ſucceeded by Edward, whom he had by his firft mee with 8 
vg of Earl Ordmer ®. 


EDWARD the Martyr. 


FER ſucceſſion of this prince, who was only fifteen years of age at his fate 
death, did not take place without much difficulty and oppoſition. Elfrida, 

his ſtep- mother, had a ſon, Ethelred, ſeven years old, whom ſhe attempted 
to raiſe to the throne : She affirmed, that Edgar's marriage with the mo- 
ther of Edward, was expoſed to infuperable objections; and as ſhe had poſ- 
ſeſſed great credit with her huſband, ſhe had found means to acquire partizans, 
who ſeconded all her pretenfions. But the title of Edward was ſupported by ma- 
ny advantages. He was appointed ſucceſſor by the will of his father +: He was 
approaching to man's eſtate, and might ſoon be able to take into his own hands 


the reins of government: The principal nobilicy, dreading the imperious temper 
of Elfrida, were averſe to her ſon's government, which mult enlarge her autho- 


rity, if not put her in poſſeMion of the regency : And above all, Dunſtan, whafe 
character of ſanctity had given him the higheſt credit with the people, had eſpou- 
fed the cauſe of Edward, over whom he had already acquired a great aſcendant 4, 
and was determined to execute the wilt of Edgar in his favour. To cut off all 
pretenſions, Dunſtan reſolutely anointed and crowned the young prince at King- 
ſton 3 and the whole kingdom, without farther oppoſition, ſubmitted to him ]. 


Ir was of great importance to Dunſtan and the monks, to place on the throne 
a King favourable to their cauſe : The ſecular clergy had ſtill partizans in Eng- 


land, who defired to keep them in poſſeſſion of the convents, and of the ecclefi- 
aſtical authority. On the firſt intelligence of Edgar's death, Alere, duke of 


_ Mercia, expelled the new orders of monks from all the monaſteries which lay 


within his juriſdiction 6 but Elfwin, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and Brithnot, duke 
of the Eaft-Saxons, protected them within their territories, and inſiſted upon the 
' execution of the late laws enacted in their favour 4. In order to ſettle this con- 


W. Malmef, lib. 2. cap. 8. Hoveden, p. 426. Knighton, p. 2313. | 
- 4 Hoveden, p. 427. Eadmer, p. 3. LN GEN ep 1 
I W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 9. Hoveden, p. 427. Oſberne, p. 113. p. 1647. Knighton, 
p. 2313. Brompton, p. 872. Flor. Wigorn. p. 607. Chron. nN Burgo, p. 29. 

$ Chron. Sax. p. 123, W. Malmeſ. Hb. 2. cap. 9. Hoveden, p. 427. Brompton, p. 870. 


Flor. Wigora. p. 607. + Hoveden, p. 427. unn Higden, p. 269. 
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e 15 rroverſy, there were ſummoned ſeveral ſynods, which, according to the practice 
of thoſe times, conſiſted partly of eccleſiaſtical members, - partly of the lay no- 
bility. The monks were able to prevail in all theſe aſſemblies; tho', as it ap- 
pears, contrary to the fecret wiſhes, if not the declared oppoſition, of the lead- 
ing men in the nation . They had more invention in forging miracles to ſup- 
port their cauſe; or having been ſo fortunate as to obtain, by their pretended 
auſteritics,. the character of picty, their miracles v were better believed by the bo- 

* pulace, 


Is one ſynod, Dunſtan, finding the majority 135 votes againſt dich. roſe ups 
and informed the audience, that. he had, in that inſtant, received an immediate 
revelation i in behalf of the monks; and the aſſembly were ſo aſtoniſhed at this 
intelligence, or probably ſo overawed by the populace, that they proceeded no 
farther in their deliberations. In another ſynod, a voice iſſued from the crucifix, 
and informed the members, that the eſtabliſhment. of the monks was founded on 
the will of heaven, and could not be oppoſed without impiety +. But the mi- 
racle performed in the third ſynod was ſtill more alarming : The floor of the hall 
in which the aſſem bly met, ſunk of a ſudden, and a great number of the members 
were either bruiſed or killed by the fall. It was remarked, that Dunſtan had prevented 
that day the King from attending the ſynod, and that the beam on which. his own 
chair ſtood, was the only one which did not fink under the weight of the afſem- 
"bly. # : But theſe circumſtances, inſtead of begetting any ſuſpicion of contrivance, 
were regarded as the ſureſt proof of the imme, ee of e 
in behalf of theſe favourites of heaven l. 4 


1 EDbwWA nd lived four years after his HAR and . raed api: re- 
markable during his reign, His, death was memorable and tragical 5. This 
young prince was endowed with the moſt amiable innocence of manners z, and as 
his own intentions were always pure, he was men of mme any 9 


* W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. Cap. 9- 1 W. Malmed. lib. 2, cap p- 9+. Olberne, p. 112. Ger- 
vaſe, p. 1647. Brompton, p. 870. Higden, p. 269. 
© TI Chron. Sax. p. 124. W. Malmeſ. lib, 2. cap. g. Hoveden, p. 427: H. Hunt. ld. 82 . 
- Gervaſe, p. 1647; Brompton, p. 870. Flor. Wigorn. p. 0. Higden, p. 269. Chron. 
St. Petri de Burgo, p. 29. 
I have already made a remark, (and it would be too tedious 3 ee oc- 
cafion) that, where we meet with ſuch ſtories in the antient authors, we may juſtly entertain a doubt 
whether they be owing to the fiction of the ſucceeding monks, who invented them, or to the ſubtlety 
and contrivance of thoſe monks who. heed! in the time, and who. n . 75 the en 
Shun. Ser. P.. | 133 ; - >. 2 1 : | 
. „ 
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cion againſt others. Tho' his ſtep · mother had oppoſed his ſucceſſion, and had Chap. II. 
raiſed a party in favour of her own ſon, he always ſhowed her marks of the 
greateſt regard, and even expreſſed, on all occaſions, the moſt tender affection 
towards his brother . He was hunting one day in a foreſt in Dorſetſhire; and 
being led by the chace near Corfe-caſtle, where Elfrida reſided, he took the op- 
portunity of paying her a viſit, unattended by any of his retinue, and he thereby 
preſented her with the occaſion, which ſhe had long wiſhed for. | After he had 
mounted his horſe, he deſired ſome liquor to be brought him; and while he was | 
holding the cup to his head, a ſervant of Elfrida approached him, and gave him i 
a a ſtab behind. The prince, finding himſelf wounded, put ſpurs to his horſe; - 1 
| 


but becoming faint by loſs of blood, he fell from the ſaddle, his foot ſtuck in the 

ſtirrup, and he was dragged along by his untuly horſe, till he expired +. Being 

tracked by the blood, his body was found, and was privately interred at ae 5 77 5 

ham by his ſervants. n 


Tux youth and innocence of this prince, with his tragical death, deg ſuch tn 
compaſſion among the people, that they believed miracles to be wrought at his 
tomb ; and they gave him the- appellation of martyr, tho' his murder had no 
reference to. any religious principle. or opinion. Elfrida built monaſteries, and 

performed many penances, in order to atone for her guilt I; but could never, 
by all her hypocriſy or remorſes, reeover the e men . the PIR hy! 
ſo eaſily. deluded in thoſe ignorant ages. | 
Nan 
* W, Malmef. lib. 2. cap. 9. Brompton, p. * Matth. Wet. 3 P- 193. Wallingford, b. 545 


- + W. Malmef. lib. 2. cap. g. . reden en Gerraſe, p. 1647. Knighton, p. 2313. 
Brompton, p. 873. 15 


_ 3 W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 9. Neige p. 2573. Brompton, Pi 94, 75, 876; Match, Weſt, 


p. 194- Higden, p. 269. 
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E 1 U A 1. . 5 wn 
HE. freedom which England had ſo long 8 Goin Daniſh FRO 
tions, ſeems to have proceeded, partly from the eftabliſhments which that 
| —_ had obtained in the north of France, and which employed all their ſuper- 
fluous hands to people and maintain them; partly from the vigour and warlike 
ſpirit of a long race of Engliſh princes, who preſerved the country in a poſture of 
defence by fea and land, and either prevented or repelled every attempt of the 
invaders. But a new generation of men being now ſprung up in the northern re- 
gions, who could no longer diſburthen themſelves on Normandy ; the Engliſh 
had reaſon to dread, that they would again viſit an iſland, to which they were in- 

vited, both by the memory of their paſt ſucceſſes, and by the expeQation of af- 
fiſtance from their countrymen, who, tho? long eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, were 
not yet thoroughly united with the natives, nor had entirely forgot their invete- 
rate habits of war and depredation : And as the preſent King was a minor, and. 

even when he attained to man's eſtate, never diſcovered either courage or capacity 
ſufficient to govern his own ſubjects, much leſs to repel a formidable enemy, the 
people might juſtly expect to ſuffer the worſt calamities from ſo dangerous a criſis. 
Taz Danes, before they durſt attempt any important enterprize againſt Eng- 
land, made a ſmall incurſion, by way of trial; and having landed from ſeven 
vo near Southampton, they . the country, enriched themſelves by 
ſpoil,” and departed with impunity “. Six years after, they made a like attempt 
in the weſt, and met with like ſucceſs ; and the invaders, having now found af- 
fairs in a very different ſituation from that in which they formerly appeared, en- 


* Chron. Sax. p. 125. H. Hunt. p. 357. Hoveden, p. 427. Chron. St. Petri di Burgo, p. 30. | 
Sim. Dun. p. 161. Brompton, p. 875. 


+ Chron. Sax. p. 126, Hoveden, p. 427. Sim. Dun. p. 161. 
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conſiderable advantages. They landed in Eſſex under the command of two 
chieftains ; and having defeated and lain at Maldon, Brithnot, duke of that 
coutty *, who ventured with a ſmall force to attack them, they ſpread their de- 
vaſtations over all the neighbouring provinces. In this extremity; Ethelred, to 
whom hiſtorians give the epithet of the Unready F, inftead of rouſing his people 
to defend with courage their honour and their property, hearkened to the advice 
of Siricius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which was ſeconded by many of the de- 
generate nobility ; and paying the enemy the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, he 
bribed them to depart the kingdom F. This ſhameful expedient was attended 
with the ſucceſs which might be expected. The Danes appeared next year off 
the caſtern coaſt, in hopes of ſubduing a people, who defended themſelves by 
their money, which invited aſſailants, inſtead of their arms, which repelled them. 
But the Engliſh, ſenſible of their folly, had, in the interval, met in a great coun- 
cil, and had determined to aſſemble at London a fleet capable of repulſing the 
enemy ; tho? that judicious meaſure failed of ſucceſs, from the treachery of Al- 


fric, duke of Mercia, whoſe name is infamous in the annals of that age, by the | 
calamitics which his repeated perfidy brought upon his country. This noble- 


mam had, in 983, ſucceeded to his father, Alfere, in that extenfive command; 


but being deprived of it two years after, and baniſhed the kingdom $, he was 


obliged to employ all his intrigue, and all his power, which was too great for a 
ſubject, to be reſtored to his country, and re- inſtated in his authority. Having 


had experience of the credit and malevolence of his enemies, he thenceforth truſt- 


ed for ſecurity, not to his ſervices or to the affections of his fellow-citizens, but 
to the influence which he had obtained over his vaſſals, and to the public cala- 
mities, which he thought muſt, in every revolution, render his aſſiſtance neceſ- 
fary. Having fixed this reſolution, he determined to prevent all ſuch ſucceſſes 
as might eſtabliſh the royal authority, or render his own fituation dependant and 
precarious. As the'Engliſh had formed the plan of ſurrounding and deſtroying 
the Daniſh fleet in harbour, he privately informed the enemy of their danger; 
and when they put to ſea, in conſequence of this intelligence, he deferted, with 
the ſquadron under his command, the night before the engagement, and thereby 
diſappointed all the efforts of his countrymen 4. Ethelred, enraged at this per- 
fidy, ſeized his ſon, Alfgar, and ordered his eyes to be put out . Bur ſuch 
H. Hunt. p. 357. Hoveden, p. 428. + Anglia Sacra. vol, 1. p. 225. 
t Chron. Sax. p. 126. W. Malm. p. 62. H. Hunt. p. 357. Hoveden, p. 428. 


} Chron. Sax. p. 126, + 5 Chron. Sax. p. 125. Chron. St. Petri di Burgo, p. 31, Bromp- 
| yon, p. 79. 4 Chron. Sax, p- 127. W. Malm. p. 62. Higden, p. 270. 
9 c. Gar p. 128. W. Malm. * 62. H. Hunt. p. 358. Higden, p. 270, 


couraged EY countrymen to aſſemble a greater force, and to hope for more Chap. III. 
991. 


Chap. II, 


933: 


p. 162, 163. 4 GT 4 129. Hoveden, R Chron. Mailr. p. 152. 
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was the power of Alfric, that he again forced Himſelf into authority *; anditho? | 
he had given this ſpecimen of his character, and received this grievous provoca- 
tion, it was found neceſſary to entruſt him ane with the government of Mercia. 
This conduct of the court, which, in all its circumſtances, is ſo barbarous, im- 
prudent, and Neal, both W wa eg 2 10 _ ene calami- 
ties. 6 Re 
+LGO DHW S051 | 

'T HE 8 8 now 8 alas with 155 defenceleſs coudition of 
England, made a powerful deſcent, under the command of Swein, King of Den- 
mark, and Olave, King of Norway; and ſailing up the Humber, ſpread on 
all ſides their deſtructive ravages. Lindeſey was laid waſte; Banbury was de- 


ſtroyed r; and all the Northumbrians, tho* moſtly of Daniſh deſcent, were-obli- 


ged either to join the victors, or to ſuffer under their depredations,” A powerful 
army was aſſembled to oppoſe the invaders, and a general action enſued ; but the 
Engliſh were abandoned in the battle, by the cowardice or treachery. of their 
three leaders, all of them men of Daniſh race, Frena, Frithegiſt, and Godwin, 
who gave the example of a ſhameful flight to the troops under their command 3. 
ENCOURAGED by this ſucceſs, and ſtill more by the contempt which it inſpired 
of their enemy, the pyrates. ventured to attack the center of the kingdom; and 
entering the Thames in ninety- four veſſels, laid fiege to London, and threatened 
it with total deſtruction. But the citizens, alarmed with the danger, and firmly 
united among themſelves, made a bolder defence than the cowardice of the nobi- 
lity and gentry gave the invaders reaſon to apprehend ||; and the beſiegerg, after 
ſuffering the greateſt hardſhips, were finally fruſtrated in their attempt. In order 
to revenge themſelves, they laid waſte Eſſex, Kent, Suſſex, and Hampſhire ; and 
having there procured horſes, they were thereby enabled to ſpread, into the more 
inland counties, the fury of their depredations $. - In this extremity, Ethelred 


- and his nobles had recourſe to the former expedient ; and ſending ambaſſadors to 


the two northern kings, they promiſed them ſubſiſtance and tribute, on condition 
they would, for the preſent, put an end to their ravages, and ſoon! after depart 
the kinadoa, Sweyn and Olave agreed to the terms, and peaceably took up 
their quarters at Southampton, where the ſum of ſixteen thouſand pounds was 
paid them 4. Olave even made a journey to een where Ethelred e 


„H. Hunt. p. 357 Higden, p. 250. + Chron. Mal We outs: 
t Chron. Sax. p. 128, H. Hunt. p. 357. Hoveden, p. 428. e p. 20 | x 
W. Malm. p. 63. H. Hunt. p. 358. Hoveden, p. 428. ? 
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and he received-/the rite of confirmation from the'Engliſh biſhops, as well as Chap. II. 


many rich preſents from the King. He here promiſed, that he would never mote 
| gen the Engliſh territories, and he faithfully performed that. engagement. 
This prince receives the appellation of St. Olave from the church of Rome; and 


notwithſtanding the general preſumption, which lies, either againſt the under- 
ſtanding or morals of every one, who in thoſe ignorant ages was dignified with 
that title, he ſeems: to have been a man of merit and of virtye. Sweyn, tho? 
leſs ſcrupulous than Olave, was obliged, upon the en of the EG 
| Prince, to evacuate alſo the kingdom with all his followers. 


Tun compoſition brought but a ſhort interval to the je Ba of the Eogliſb. 


The Daniſh pirates appeared ſoon after in the Severne ; and having committed 
fpoil in Wales, as well as in Cornwall and Devon, they failed round to the ſouth- 
coaſt, and entering the Tamar, compleated the devaſtation of theſe two counties. 
They then returned to the Briſtol-channel ; and penetrating into the country by the 


Avon, ſpread themſelves over all that neighbourhood, and carried fire and ſword 


_ even into Dorſetſhire +. They next changed the feat of war ; and after ravag- 
ing the Iſle of Wight, they entered the Thames, and Medway, and laid fiege to 

| Rocheſter, where they defeated the Kentiſh-men in a great battle F. After this 
victory, the whole province of Kent was made a ſcene of ſlaughter, fire and de- 
vaſtation. The extremity of thefe miſeries forced the Engliſh into councils for 
common defence both by ſea and land; but the weakneſs of the King, the divi- 


ſions of the nodility, the treachery of ſome, the cowardice of others, the want of 


concert in all, fruſtrated every endeavour 3 and their fleets and armies either 
came too late to attack the enemy, or were repulſed with diſhonour ; and the peo- 


ple were thus equally ruĩned by reſiſtance or by ſubmiſſion l. The Engliſh, 


ore, devoid both of prudence and unanimity in council, of courage and 
conduct in the field, had recourfe to the ſame weak expedient, which by expe- 
rience they might have already found fo ineffectual; and they offered the Danes 


to buy peace by paying them a large ſum of money. Theſe ravagers roſe con- 
tinually in their demands; and now required the payment of 24,0001, which 


the Engliſh were ſo mean and I agen, as to ſubmit to $. The departure of 


; * Seen 399 Ne 38. Hoveden, P. 428. Chron. ers E. 152, Sim. 
Dun. p. 163. Brompton. p 880. 535 + 
+ + Chron, Sax. p. 129. Hoveden,, p. 428, Sim. Dun. 163. ; | 
1 H. Humph. 358. Hoveden, p. 429. Chron. Mailr: p. 153. e | 
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Chap. Il. the Danes procured! them a ſhort interval of repoſe, which they enjoyed as if k 
were to be perpetual, without making any effectual ee v a 75 giving _— 
a more vigorous reception upon their next return. 

\Bes1Des receiving this ſum, the Danes were W W 
to quite a kingdom, which appeared ſo little in a ſituation to reſiſt their efforts: 
They were invited over by their countrymen in Normandy, who at this time were 
hard preſſed by the arms of Robert, King of France, and who found it difficult 
to defend the ſettlement, which with ſo much advantage to themſelves and glory 
to their nation, they had made in that country. It is probable, alſo, that Erhel- 
red, obſerving the cloſe connexions, thus maintained among all the Danes, bow- 
ever divided in government or ſituation, was deſirous of procuring an alliance with 
that formidable people; and for this , purpoſe, being now a widower, he made 
his addreſſes to Emma, ſiſter to Richard II. duke of Normandy, and he 12 


ſucceeded in his negotiations. The princeſs came over this N to England, un 
was married to Ethelrel . 


a lx the end of the ninth and begipaing of the tench century when the north, got 
TREE et exhauſted by that multitude of people or rather nations, whom ſhe had ſuc- _ 
ceſſively emitted, ſent forth a new race, not of conquerors as before, but of 
pyrates and ravagers, who infeſted the country, poſſeſſed by her once warlike 
ſons ; there lived Rollo, a Petty prince or chieftain in Denmark, whoſe valour 
and abilities ſoon drew the attention of his countrymen. He was expoſed in his 
youth to the jealouſy of the King of Denmark, who attacked his ſmall, but inde+ 
pendant principality ; and who. being foiled in every aſſault, had recourſe at laſt 
to perfidy for effectuating his purpoſe, which he had ſo often attempted in vain 
by force of arms +: He lulled Rollo into ſecurity by an inſidious peace ; and 
falling ſuddenly upon him, he murdered his brother and his braveſt officers, and 
forced him to fly for ſafety into Scandinavia. Here many of his antient ſubjects, - 
impelled partly by affection to their prince, partly by the opprefſions of the Daniſh 
Monarch, ranged themſelves under his ſtandard, and offered to fallow him in 
every enterprize. Rollo, inſtead of attempting to recover his paternal dominions, 
where he muſt expect a vigorous reſiſtance from the Danes, determined to purſye - 
an eaſier, but more important undertaking, and to make his fortune, in imitation 
of his countrymen, by pillaging the richer and more ſouthern coaſts of Europe. 
He collected a body of troops, which like that of all theſe ravagers, was compoſed BEE 
of Norwegians, Swedes, Frilans, D . e wal of 1 nations, * 


H. Hunt. p. 359. Higden. p. 271. | 
+ Dudo ex edit, Ducheſne, p. 70, 71. 
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being N to a roving, unſettled life, took delight in nothing but war Chap. m. 
and plunder. His reputation drew him aſſociates from all quarters; and a vi- 

ſion, which he pretended to have appeared to him in his ſleep, and which, ac- 

cording to his interpretation of it, prognoſticated to him the greateſt ſucceſſes, ; 

proved alſo a powerful incentive with thoſe ignorant and ſuperſtitious people *. 


Tux firſt attempt of Rollo was on England, near the end of Alfred's reign ; 
when that great monarch, having ſettled Guthrun and his followers in Eaft- 
Anglia, and others of theſe free-booters in Northumberland, and having reſtored 

peace to his harraſſed country, had eſtabliſhed the moſt excellent military, as well 
as civil inſtitutions among the Engliſh. The prudent Dane, finding that no ad- 
vantages could be gained over ſuch a people, governed by ſuch a prince, ſoon turned 
his enterprizes againſt France, which he found more expoſed to his inroads ; and 
during the reigns of Eudes, an uſurper, and of Charles the Simple, a weak prince, 
he committed the moſt deſtructive ravages on the inland, as well as maritime pro- 
vinces of that kingdom. The French, having no means of defence againſt a 

à chieftain, who united all the valour of his countrymen with the policy of more 
civilized nations, were obliged to ſubmit to the expedient. practiſed by Alfred, 
and to offer the invaders a ſettlement in ſome of thoſe e which oy 
had depopulated by their arms r. 


Tus reaſon, why the Danes for many years purſued 1 ſo different from 
thoſe embraced by the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burgundians, Lombards, and 
other northern conquerors, was the great difference, in the method of attack 
which was practiſed by theſe ſeveral nations, and to which the nature of their 
particular ſituations neceſſarily confined them. The latter tribes, living in an 
inland country, made incurſions by land upon the Roman empire; and when they 
entered far into the frontiers, they were obliged to carry along with-them their 
wives and families, whom they had no hopes of ſoon re-viſiting, and who could 
not otherwiſe participate of their plunder. . This circumſtance quickly made them 
think of forcing a ſettlement in the provinces, which they had over- run; and 
theſe barbarians, ſpreading themſelves over the country, found an intereſt in 
protecting the property and induſtry of the people, whom they ſubdued, But 
- the Danes and Norvegians, invited by their maritime ſituation, and obliged to 
ſubſiſt themſelves in their uncultivated country by fiſhing, had acquired ſome ex- 
perience of navigation; and in their military excurſions purſued the method 
"praiſed againſt the Roman empire by the more early Saxons : They made de- 


| * Dudo, p. 71. Gul. Gem. in epiſt. ad Guil. Cong. 
+ Gul. Gemet. lib, 2. cap. 6. RF t Dudſ. p. 82. 
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hap. IT. ſcents in ſmall bodies from their ſhips or rather boats, and ravaging che N 
returned with the booty to their families, whom they could not conveniently 
carry along with them in theſe hazardous enterprizes. But when they increaſed 
- their armaments, made incurſions into the inland Countries, and found. it fate to 


remain longer in the midſt of the enemy, they had been accuſtomed to crowd 
their veſſels with their wives and children, and having no longer any temptation 


to return into their own country, they willingly embraced W of ſet- 
ting in the warm elimates and cultivated fields of the fouth, © 


Arraixs were in this ſituation with Rollo and his followers, when Charles 
propoſed to relinquiſh to them the province formerly called Neuſtria, and 
to purchaſe peace of them on theſe hard conditions. After all the terms 


were fully agreed, there appeared only one circumſtance ſhocking to the haughty 
Dane: He was required to do homage to Charles for his province, and to put 


himſelf in that humiliating poſture, impoſed on vaſſals by the rites of the feudal 

tw. He long refuſed to ſubmit to this indignity 3 but being unwilling to loſe 

ſuch important advantages for a mere ceremony, he made a ſacrifice of his pride- 

to his intereſt, and acknowledged himſelf in form the yaſlal of the French mo. 
narch T. Charles gave him his daughter, Giſla, in marriage; and that he might 
bind him faſter to his intereſts, made him a donation of a conſiderable territory, 
beſides what be was obliged to ſurrender to him by his ſtipulations. When ſome 
of the French nobles informed him, that, in return for fo generous à preſent, it 
was expected, that he ſhould throw himſelf at the King's feet, and make fuitable- 
acknowledgments _ his bounty; Rollo replied, that he would rather break off 
the whole treaty ;. and it was with fome difficulty they could perfuade him to» 
make that compliment by one of his captains. The Dane, commiſſioned for 
this purpoſe, full of indignation at the order, and deſpiſing ſo unwarlike a prince, 
caught Charles by the foot, and pretending: to carry it to his mouth, that he- 

might kiſs it, overthrew him before all his courtiers. The French nation, ſen- 

ible of their preſent weakneſs, found it prudent to overlook this infult “. 

RoLLo, who was now in the decline of life, and was tired of wars _ depre- 
dations, applied himſelf, with mature councils, to the ſettlement of his new 
acquired territory, which was thenceforth called Normandy ; and he parcelled it 
out among his captains and followers. He followed in this partition the cuſtoms. 
of the feudal law, which was.then univerſally eſtabliſhed in the ſouthern countries 
of Europe, and which ſuited: the peculiar circumſtances of that age. He treated 
the French ſubjects who ſubmitted to. him, with mildneſs and juſtice ; he reclaimed: 


7 Ypod, Neuſt. F. 417. Ke Gul, Gemet, lib. 2. cap. 17. | 7 | 
2: | . his. 
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ordet throughout his ſtate ; and after a life, ſpent in tumults and ravages, he 
died peacably in a good old age, and left his dotninions to his poſterity ®. 

'Wittram I. who ſucceeded him, governed the Dutchy for twenty-five years; 
and during this time, the Normans were thoroughly intermingled with the French, 
had acquired their language, had imitated their manners, and had made fuch 
progreſs towards cultivation, that, on the death of William, his ſon, Richard, 
tho a minor +, inherited his dominions : A certain proof, that the Normans 


were already well advanced in civility, and that their government could now reſt | 


ſecute on its laws and civil inftitutions, and was not wholly faſtained by the abilities 

of the ſovereign. Richard, after a long reign of fifty-four years, was ſucceeded by 
his fon of the ſame name in the year 996 Þ ; which was eighty-five years after the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the Normans in France. This was the duke, who gave his 
ſiſter, Emma, in marriage' to Ethelred, King of England, and. who thereby 
formed connexions with a country, which his * were ſo ſoon after oy 
tined to ſubdue. - 


Tux Danes had been eſtabliſhed 3 longer cocked, in | England then. in 


France ; and tho? the ſimilarity of their original language to that of the Saxons - 


invited them to a more early coalition with the natives, they had found, as yet, 
ſo litile example of civilized manners among the Engliſh,” that they retained all 
their antient ferocity, and valued themſelves only on their national character of mi- 
litary bravery. The recent, as well as more antient atchievements of their coun- 
trymen, tended to ſuſtain this idea; and the Engliſh princes, particularly 
Athelſtan and Edgar, ſenſible of that ſuperiority, had been accuſtomed to keep 
in pay bodies of Daniſh troops, who were quartered about the country, and 
committed many violences upon the inhabitants. Theſe mercenaries had attained 
to ſuch a height of luxury, according to the old Engliſh writers ||, that they 
combed their hair once a day, bathed themſelves once a week, changed their 


goaths frequently; and by all thefe arts of effeminacy, as well as by their mi- 
litary character, had rendered themſelves ſo agreeable to the fair ſex, that they 


debauched the wives and daughters of the Engliſh, and had diſhonoured many 
- families. But what moſt provoked the inhabitants; inſtead of defending them 


againſt invaders, they were ever ready to betray them to the foreign Danes, and 


to affociate themſelves with all the ſtraggling parties of that nation. The animo- 
ſity between the inhabitants of __ 2 Daniſh race, had, from theſe repeated 


Gul. Gemet. he's. cap. 19, . + Order Vitalis, p. 459. Gul. Genet Hb. 
cap. 1, + Order Vitalis, p. 459. } Wallingford, p. 547. 
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injuries, riſen to a great height; when Ethelred, from a policy, incident 1. 
weak princes, embraced the cruel reſolution of maſſacring the latter throughout: 
all his dominions . Secret orders were diſpatched to commence the execution 
every where on the fams day; and the feſtival of St. Brice, which fell on a Sun- 
day, the day on which the Danes uſually bathed themſelves, was choſen for that 
purpoſe. It is needleſs to repeat the accounts tranſmitted of the barbarity of this 


maſſacre: The rage of the populace, excited by ſo many injuries, ſanctified by 


authority, and ſtimulated by example, diſtinguiſhed not between innocence and 
guilt, ſpared neither ſex nor age, and was not ſatiated without the tortures, as 
well as death, of the unhappy victims +. Even Gunilda, fiſter to the King of 


Denmark, who. had married earl Paling, and had embraced Chriſtianity, was, 


from. the advice of Edric, cart of Wilts, ſeized and condemned to death by: © 
Ethelred, after ſeeing her huſband and children butchered before her eyes. The 


unhappy princeſs foretold, in the agonies of deſpair, that her murder would ſoon, 
be avenged by the total ruin of the Engliſh nation Þ. 


Never was prophecy better fulfilled ; and never did barbarous policy prove | 
more fatal to the actors. Sweyn and his Danes, who wanted but a pretence to 
invade the Engliſh, appeared off the weſtern coaſt, and threatened to take full 


revenge for the ſlaughter of their countrymen, Exeter fell firſt into their hands, 


from the negligence or treachery of earl Hugh, a Norman, who had been made 
governor by the intereſt of Queen Emma . They began to ſpread their devaſ- 
rations over the country; when the Engliſh, ſenſible of what outrages they muſt 
now expect from their barbarous and offended enemy, aſſembled more early and 
in greater numbers, than uſual, and made an appearance of vigorous reſiſtance. 


But all theſe preparations were fruſtrated dy the eachery of duke Alfric, who, 


— Almoſt r this — of the Dunes/as if it had been univerſal, 
and as if every individual of that nation throughout England had been put to death. But the Danes 
were almoſt the ſole inhabitants in the kingdoms of. Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, and were very. 
numerous in Mercia. This repreſentation therefore of the matter is abſolutely impoſſible. Great re- 
fiſtance muſt have been made, and violent wars inſued; which was not the caſe. This account given. 
by Wallingford, tho” he ſtands ſingle, muſt be admitted as the only true one; We are told, that the 
name Lurdane, lord Dane, for an idle lazy fellow, who lives at other people's expence, came from the 
conduſt of the. Danes, who were put to. death. But the Engliſh, princes had been entirely maſters for- 
ſeveral generations ; and only ſupported a military corps of that nation. It ſeems probable therefore, 
that it was theſe Danes only that were put to-death. 

+ W. Malm. p. 64. H. Hunt. p. 360. Hoveden, p. 429. Higden, p. 277. Abbas Rierl. p, 
362. Brompton, p. 885. Matth. Weſt. p. 200. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 427. N 

t W. Malm. p. 69. 
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ede with the command, and who, feigning fickneſs, refuſed to lead the Chap. ut. 


army againſt the Danes till it was difpirited, and at laſt diffipated, by his fatal 
miſconduct . Alfric ſoon after died; and Edric, a greater traitor than he, 


who had married the King's daughter, and had acquired a total aſcendant over, 


him, ſucceeded Alfric in the government of Mercia, and in the command 


of the Engliſh armies T. A great famine, proceeding partly from the bad ſea- 


ſons, ” partly from the decay of agriculture,” added to all the other miſeries of 


the inhabitants T. The country, waſted by the Danes, harraſſed by the fruitleſs 


expeditions of its own forces, was reduced to the utmoſt deſolation; and at laſt 
ſubmitted to the infamy of an a enen from 1 enemy, by the 
„ ee of 30, oo0l. . 


Tus Engliſh endeavoured to employ this interval in W preparations 


againſt the return of the Danes, which they had reaſon ſoon to expect. A lar 
was made, ordering the proprietors of eight hides of land to provide themſelves. 


of a horſeman and a_compleat ſuit of armour ; and thoſe of 310 hydes to equip 


a ſhip for the defence of the coaſt d. When this navy was aſſembled, which ; 
muſt have conſiſted of near eight hundred veſſels , all hopes of its fucceſs were 


diſappointed by the factions, animoſities, and diſſenſions of the nobility. Edric had 
impelled his brother Brightric to advance an accuſation of treaſon againſt Wolf- 
noth, governor of Suſſex, the father of the famous earl Godwin; and that noble- 


man, well acquainted. with the malevolence as well as power of his enemy, found 


no other means of ſafety but in deſerting with twenty ſhips to the Danes. Bright- 


ic . purſued, him with. a fleet of eicher fait; but his ſhips being ſhattered in 2 


tempeſt, and ſtranded on the coaſt, he was ſuddenly attacked by Wolfnoth, and. 
all his veſſels burnt, and deſtroyed; . The imbecility of the King was little ca- 
pable of repairing this miſcarriage ; The treachery of Edric poiſoned every plan 
of future defence : And the Engliſh navy, diſconcerted, oa eds and dt 

vided, was at laſt ſcattered into its ſeveral harbours . | 


Rf Chron. Sax. P- 133. H. Hunt. p. 360. Hoveden, p. 429. Gas Bt. Pence Bars, p. 5 
Sim. Dun. p. 165. Brompton, p. 885. 1 

T W. Malm. p. 63. Hoveden, p. 430. Chron: Mail. p. 154. 95:21 8 > 9 
1 Chron. Sax. p. 133. W. Malm. p. 63. H. Hunt. p. 360. | 

I Chron. Sax. p. 136. W. Malm. p. 63. H. Hunt. p. 360. Hoveden,'n p. 430. Ugdes p.273 


8 Cron. Sax. p. 136. H. Hunt. p. 360. Hoveden, p. 430. Sim. Dun p. 166. eee 
3987. Matth. Weſt. p. 198. Plor. Wigorn. p. 612. 


+ There were 243,600 hydes in England. Conſequently the ere pe mutt: be n The: 
cavalry was 30, 450. 
®* Chron. Sax. p. 137. W. Malm. p. 63. Hoveden, p. 430. Sim. Dun. 166. a 497 © 
+ Hoveden, p. 431. Sim. Dun. p. 167. Brompton, p. 887. 1 H. Hunt. p. 361. 
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Ir is impoſſible, and would be tedious, to relate y all the miſeries 
to which the Engliſh were thencefarth expoſed. We heat of noching but the 
ſacking and burning of towns ; the devaſtations of the open country 3 the ap- 

arance of the enemy in every quarter of the kingdom ; their eruel diligence ia 
biſeo covering any corner which had not been ranſacked by their former violence. 
The broken and disjointed narration of the antient hiſtorians is here well adapted 
to the nature of the war, which was conducted by fuch ſudden inroads, as would 
have been dangerous even to an united and well governed kingdom, but proved 
fatal, where nothing but a general conſternation, and mutual diffidence and diſ- 
ſenſion prevailed. The governors of one provinee refuſed to march to the aſ- 


4 / 
Fa 
to. 


ſiſtance of another, and were at laſt terrified from aſſembling their forces for the 


defence of their own province *. General councils were aſſembled ; but either 
no reſolution was taken, or none was executed. And the only expedient in which 
the Engliſh agreed, was the baſe and imprudent one, of MER anew a * of | 
the Danes by the payment of 48, ooo Rope Te | 


Tuis meaſure did not bring them even that ſhort Miete of Gas) which as 
had expected from it. The Danes, neglecting all engagements, continued their 
devaſtations and hoſtilities ; levied a new contribution of $000 pounds from the 
county of Kent alone; murdered the WSN" of Canterbury, who had refuſed - 


to countenance this exaction þ ; and the Engliſh nobility found no other 'reſburce 


1013. 


1014. 


than that of ſubmitting every where to the Daniſh monarch, ſwearing allegiance 


to him, and delivering him hoſtages for their good behaviour l. Ethelred, 
equally afraid of the violence of the enemy, and the treachery of his own ſub- 
jects, fled into Normandy, whither he had ſent before him Queen Emma, and 
her two ſons, Alfred and Edward $. Richard received his uber gueſts with 
a generoſity which does honour to his memory. 


Tur King had not been above fix weeks in Normandy, when he heard of hi 
death of Sweyn, who expired at Gainſborough, befere he had time to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in his new acquired dominions 4. The Engliſh prelates and nobility, 
taking advantage of this event, ſent over a deputation to Normandy, inviting 
Ethelred to return to them, expreſſing their deſire of being governed again by 
their native prince, and intimating their hopes, that, being now better taught by 


2 Chon. Saw p. 1% + Hoveden, p. 432. Chron, Mail. p. 154. Chron. St. Petri 
de Burgo, p. 35. Sim. Dun. p. 169. t Chron. Sax. p. 142. Eadmer, p. 4. 40 
Sim. Dun. p. 169, 170. $ Chron, Sax. p. 144. W. Malm. p. 70. 
14 Sim. Dun. P. 170. 4739 * 8 7 MR. $. voy bt. > 
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——— all thoſe errors, which had been attended with ſuch Chap. IH. 
maſbrtunes to himſelf and to his people v8. But the miſconduct of Ethelred was 
indurabfe; and on his reſuming the government, he diſcovered the fame incapa- 
city, indolence, cowardice,, and'tredulity, which had ſo often expoſed him to 
the inſults of his enemies. His ſon-in-law, Edric, notwithſtanding his repeated 
treaſons, retained ſuch inflaerice at court, as to inſti] into the King jealouſies of 
 Sigefert and Morcar, two of the chief nobles of Mercia: He allured them into 
his houſe, where he murdered chem ; while Ethelred participated in the infamy 
of this action, by-confiſcating their eſtates, and thruſting into a convent the wi- 
dow of Sigefert. She was a woman of ſingular beauty and merit; and in a viſit 
which was paid her, during her confinement, by prince Edmond, the King's el- 
deſt ſon, ſhe inſpired him with ſo violent an affection, that he roleaſed her from 
the convent, and ſoan after married her, without h's father's conſent . 
Mxax while the Englith found in Canute, the- ſon and ſucceflor of Sweyn, an. 
enemy no leſs terrible than the prince, from whom death had ſo lately delivered 
them. He ravaged the eaſtern. coaſt with mercileſs fury, and put aſhore all the 
Engliſh hoſtages at Sandwich, after having cut off their hands and noſes l. He 
was obliged, by the neceſſity of his affairs, to make a voyage to Denmark; but 
returning ſoon after, he continued his depredations along the ſouthern coaſt ; and 
even broke into the counties of Dorſet, Wilts, and Somerſet ; where an army 
was aſſembled againſt him, under the command of prince Edmund and duke 
Edric. The latter till continued. his perfidious machinations ; and after endea - 1015, 
; vouriag in vain to get the prince into his power, found means to diſſipate the ar- 
my, and he then openly deſerted to Canute with forty veſſels 5. 


Norwirnsrax Dix this misfortune, Edmund was not diſconcerted ; but aſ- 
&mbling together all the force of England, was in a condition to give the enemy 
battle. The King had had; ſuch frequent experience of perfidy among his ſub- 
jets, that he had loſt all confidence in them; and he remained at London, pre- 
tending ſickneſs, but really from apprehenſions, that they intended to- buy their 
peace, by delivering him into the hands of his enemies 4. The army called: 
aloud for their ſovercign-to march at their head againſt the Danes ; and on his 
refuſal to take the field, they were fo diſcouraged, that all theſe vaſt preparations, 


» hon. Sax. Pp. 146. W. Malm. p. 71. Hoveden, p. 433. Higden, p. 273. 8. Dun 
p. 71. Diceto, p. 466. Alur. Beverl. p. 115. 
+ W. Malm. p. ons H. Hunt. p. 362. Haveden, p. 433. n Dons Porte Brompton, 
p. 892, 893. t W. Malm. p. 217. . 
| Chron, Sax. p. 1 W. Malm. p. 71. Hoveden, p. 433. Higden, p- 27. 
5 Chron. Sax. p. 146. W. Malm. p. 71. H. Hunt. p. 362. Hoveden, p. 433: 
* . Dun. p. 173. Brompton, p. 893, 
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became ineffectual for the defence of the kingdom 7. Edmond, deprised of all 
regular reſources to maintain the ſoldiers, was obliged to commit equal ravages 
with thoſe practiſed by the Danes ; and after making ſome fruitleſs expeditions 


into the north, which had ſubmitted entirely to Canute's power, he retired to 


London, determined there to maintain to the laſt extremity the ſmall remains of 


FEogfliſh liberty. He here ſound every thing in confuſion. by the death of the 


King, who expired after an unhappy and . inglorious reign of thirty - five years. 
He left two ſons by his firſt marriage, Edmond, who ſucceeded him, and Ed- 
wy, whom Canute afterwards murdered $. His two ſons by the ſecond. marriage, | 
Alfred and Edward, were, ummeceey on Ethelred's e eee into 


e by Queen Emma. | fs and hu 
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THIS prince, who received the name of Ironſide from his hardy valour, poſ- 

ſeſſed courage and abilities ſufficient to have ſaved his country from ſinking” 
into theſe calamities, but not to raiſe it from that abyſs of 'miſery into which it 
had already fallen. Among the other misfortunes of the Engliſh, - treachery and 
diſaffection had crept in among the nobility and prelates; and Edmond found no 
better expedient to prevent the farther progreſs of theſe fatal evils, than'to lead 
his army inſtantly into the field, and to employ them againſt the common ene- 
my. After meeting with ſome ſucceſs at Gillingham l, he Prepared himſelf in 


one general engagement to decide the fate of bis crown, and at Scoerſton, in the. 
county of Gloceſter, he offered battle to the enemy, who were commanded by 


Canute and Edric. Fortune in the beginning of the day declared for him; but 
Edric, having cut off the head of one Oſmer, whoſe countenance reſembled that 
of Edmond, he fixed it on a ſpear, carried it thro' the ranks in triumph, and 
called aloud to the Engliſh, that it was time for them to fly; for behold! the 


head of their ſovereign F. And tho' Edmond, obſerving the conſternation of 
the troops, took off his helmet I, and ſhowed himſelf to them, the utmoſt he 


could gain by his activity and valour was to leave the victory undecided. Edric 
took now a ſurer method to ruin him, by pretending to deſert to him ; and as 
Edmond was well acquainted with his e and probably knew no ae of | 


®. Chron. Sax. p. 147. Hoveden, p· 434. Sim. Dan. p. 172. 

+ Chron. Sax. p. 147. Hoveden, p. 434. 1 Hoveden, p. 436. Chron. Mailr p. U : 
HW. Malm. p. 72. H. Hunt. p. 363. Hoveden, p. 434. Higden, p. 273. 
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the chief nohility in whom he could repoſe. more confidence, he was obliged, not- 
nenden his repeated perſidy, to give him a conſiderable command in his ar- 
my . A battle ſoon after enſued at Aſfington in Eſſex; where Edric, flying in 


a great ſlaughter of the nobility +. The indefatigable Edmond, however, had 
ſtill reſources z and aſſembling a new army at Gloceſter, was again in a condition 
to diſpute the. field; when the Daniſh and Engliſh nobility, equally harraſſed 
with theſe convulſions, obliged their kings to come to a compromiſe, and to di- 
vide the kingdom between them by treaty. Canute_reſerved to himſelf the 
northern diviſion of Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, which he had 
entirely ſubdued : The ſouthern parts were left to Edmond . This prince ſur- 
vived. the treaty about a month; and was murdered at Oxford by two of. his 
chamberlains, accomplices of Edric |, who thereby made way for the ſucceſſion 
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CANUTYE the Great. 


TAE Engliſh, who had been unable to defend their country, and maintain 
their independancy, under ſo active and brave a prince as Edmond, could, 
after his death, expect nothing but total ſubjection from Canute, who, active 
and brave himſelf, was at the head of a great force, and was ready to take advan- 
tage of the minority of Edwin and Edward, the two ſons of Edmond. Tet this 
conqueror, who was commonly ſo little ſcrupulous, ſhowed himſelf anxious ta 
cover his injuſtice under plauſible pretences; and before he ſeized the dominions 
of the Engliſh princes, he ſummoned a general aſſembly of the ſtates of Eng- 
land, in order to fix the ſucceſſion of the kingdom. He here ſuborned ſome 
nobles to depoſe, that, in the treaty of Gloceſter, it was agreed, that, in caſe of 
Edmond's death, Canute ſhould either be His ſucceſſor in his dominions, or be 
tutor to his children & (for hiſtorians vary in this particular): And this evidence, 
ſupported by the great power of Canute, determined the ſtates immediately to put 
the Daniſh monarch in poſſeſſion of the government. Canute, jealous of the two 


the beginning of the day, occaſioned the total defeat of the Engliſh, followed by 


1017. 


young princes, but ſenſible that he ſhould render himſelf extremely odious, if he 
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ordered them to be diſpatched in England, ſent them abroad to his ally, the King 
of Sweden, whom he deſired, ſo ſoon as they arrived at his court, to rid him, by 
their death, of all farther anxiety. The Swediſh monarch was too generous to 
comply with this requeſt; but being afraid to draw on himſelf a quarrel Wik 
Canute, by protecting the Engliſh princes, he ſent them to Solomon, King of 
Hungary, to be educated in his court“. The elder, Edwin, was afterwards 
married to Solomon's ſiſter; but dying without iſſue, that prince. gave his fiſter- 
in-law, Agatha, daughter of the Emperor Henry II. in marriage to Edward, 
the younger brother; and ſhe bore him Edgar Atheling, Margaret, afterwards 
Queen of Scotland, and Chriſtina, who retired into a convent, ooo 
' CanvrTx, tho' he had reached his great point of ambition, in obraining peſter. 
fion of the Engliſh crown, was obliged at firſt to make great ſacrifices to it; and 
to gratify the chief of the nobility, by beſtowing on them the moſt extenſive go- 
vernments and juriſdictions. He created Thurkill earl or duke of Eaſt- Anglia, 
(for theſe titles were then nearly of the ſame import) V ric of Northumberland, 
and Edric of Mercia; reſerving only to himfelf the adminiſtration of Weſſex +. 
But ſeizing afterwards a favourable opportunity, he expelled Thurkill and Yric 
from their governments, and baniſhed them the kingdom : He put to death * 
many of the Engliſh nobility, on whoſe fidelity he could not rely, and whom he 
| hated on account of their infidelity to their native prince I: And even the traitor, 
Edric, having had the aſſurance to reproach him with his ſervices, was condemn- 
ed to be executed, and his body to be thrown into the Thames; a ſuitable reward 
for his multiplied acts of perfidy and rebellion 5. 
Caxvurz alſo found himſelf obliged, in the beginning of his reign,: to load the 
people with heavy taxes, in order to reward his Daniſh followers; and he exacted 
from them at one time the ſum of 72, ooo pounds; beſides 11,000 pounds, which 
he levied from London alone 4. He was probably willing, from political motives, | 
5 to: mulct ſeverely that city, on account of its affectionate adhering to Edmond, 
Fir. - and its reſiſting, during the late reign, the Daniſh power in two obſtinate ſieges *.. 
But theſe rigors were imputed to neceſſity ; and Canute, like a wile prince, Was. 
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chat the Engliſh people, now deprived of all their dangerous lead- Chap. Ill. 
ers, ſhould be reconciled to the Daniſh yoke, by the juſtice and equality of his 
adminiſtration . He ſent back to Denmark as many of his followers as he could 
ſafely ſpare: He reſtored the Saxon cuſtoms in a general aſſembly of the ſtates of 
the kingdom : He made no diſtinction between Danes and Engliſh in the diſtri- 
bution. of juſtice : And he took care, by a ſtrif execution of law, to protect 
the lives and properties of all his people. The Danes were gradually incorpo- 
rated with his new ſubjects; and both were glad to breathe a little from thoſe 
multiplied calamities, from which the one, no leſs than the other, had, in their 
fierce conteſt for power, experienced ſuch fatal conſequences. et 
Tux removal of Edmond's children into ſo diſtant a country as Hungary, was, 
next to their death, regarded by Canute as the greateſt ſecurity of his govern- 
ment; and he had no farther anxiety, except with regard to Alfred and Edward, 

- | who were protected and ſupported by their uncle, Richard, duke of Normandy. 
Richard even fitted out a great armament, in order to reſtore the 'Engliſh princes 
to the throne of their anceſtors; and tho' the navy was diſperſed by a ſtorm, 
Canute ſaw the danger to which he was expoſed, from the animoſity of ſo war- 
like a people as the Normans. In order to acquire the friendſhip of the duke, he 
paid his addreſſes to Queen Emma, the ſiſter of that prince; and promiſed. that he 
would leave the children whom he ſhould have by that marriage, in poſſeſſion of 
the crown of England. Richard complied with his demand, and ſent over Emma 
to England, where ſhe was ſoon after married to Canute j. The Engliſh, tho? they 
diſapproved of her eſpouſing the mortal enemy of her former huſband and his fa- 

mily, were pleaſed to find at court a ſovereign” to whom they were accuſtomed, 
and who had already formed connexions with them: And thus Canute, beſides 
ſecuring, by his marriage, the alliance of Normandy, gradually acquired, by \ 
the ſame means, the confidence of his own people 9d. The Norman prince ſur- 
vived not long the marriage of Emma; and he left the inheritance of the dutchy 
do his eldeſt ſon of the ſame name; who, dying a year after him without chil- 
dren, was ſucceeded by his brother Robert, a man of valour and ability. 
Caxurz, having ſettled his power in England beyond all danger of a revolu- 
tion, made a voyage to Denmark, where he was attacked by the King of Swe- 
den; and he carried along with him a great body of the Engliſh, under the com- 
mand of earl Godwin, This nobleman * here an K. rp of performing aſer- 
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Chap. III. vice, by which he both reconciled the King's mind-co the-Eoglidh/nation; and gains, 


1028, 


ing to himſelf the friendſhip of that prince, laid the foundation of that immenſe 


fortune which he acquired to his family, He was ſtationed next the Swediſh 


camp ; and obſerving a favourable opportunity, which he was obliged ſuddenly 
to ſeize, he attacked the enemy in the night, drove them from their trenches, 
threw them into diſorder, purſued his advantage, and obtained a deciſive victory 
over them, Next morning, Canute, ſeeing the Engliſh camp entirely abandoned, 
imagined that theſe diſaffeded troops had deſerted to the enemy; and he was 
agreeably ſurpriſed to find that they were at that time engaged in purfuit of the 
diſcomfited Swedes ®. He was ſo pleaſed with this ſucceſs, and the manner of 
obtaining it, that he beſtowed his daughter i in marriage upon Godwin, and treat- 


ed him ever aſter with: the moſt entire confidence and egen. 


Ix another W which he aan to Denmark, Dec d 


Norway, and expelled the juſt, but unwarlike Olaus, from his kingdom, of 
which he retained poſſeſſion till the death of that prince T. He had now by his 


- conqueſts and valour attained the utmoſt height of his ambition; and having lei- 


ſure from wars and intrigues, he felt the unſatisfactory nature of all human en- 
joyments; and equally weary of the glories and turmoils of this life, he began 
to caſt his view towards that future exiſtence, which it is ſo natural for the human 


mind, whether ſatiated by proſperity or diſguſted with adverſity, to make the 


object of its attention. Unfortunately, the ſpirit which prevailed in that age gave 
a wrong direction to his devotion ; and inſtead of making atonement to thoſe 
whom he had injured by his former acts of violence, he employed himſelf entirely 
in thoſe exerciſes of piety, which the monks repreſented as the moſt meritorious. He 
built churches, he endowed monaſteries $, he enriched the eccleſiaſtics, and he be- 
ſtowed revenues for the ſupport of chantries at Aſſington and other places, where 
he appointed prayers to be ſaid for the ſouls of thoſe who had-there fallen in battle 
againſt him |. He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome 9, where he ſojourned 
a conſiderable time; and beſides obtaining from the Pope ſome privileges for the 
Engliſh ſchool erected there, he engaged all the princes through whoſe dominions . 
he was ert to paſ: +. deſiſt from thoſe heavy impoſitions and tolls, which 
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they were accuſtomed to exact from the Engliſh pilgrims “. By this ſpirit of de- Chap. ul. 
votion, no leſs than by his equitable and palitic pen he gained, in a 
— the affections of his ſubjects. 


Caxvurz, who was the greateſt and moſt powerful prince of his time, ids 
reign of Denmark and Norway, as well as of England, could not fail to meet 
with adulation from his courtiers; a tribute which is liberally paid even to the 
meaneſt and weakeſt princes. Some of his flatterers, breaking out, one day, in 
admiration of his grandeur, exclaimed that every thing was poſlible for him: 
Upon which the monarch, it is ſaid; ordered his chair to be ſet on the ſea ſhore, 
while the tide was making; and as the waters approached, he commanded 
them to retire, and to obey the voice of him who was lord cf the ocean. He 
feigned to fit ſome time in expectation of their ſubmiſſion 3 but when the ſea ſtill 
advanced towards him, and began to waſh him with its billows, he turned to his 
courtiers, and remarked to them, that every creature in the univerſe was feeble 
and impotent, and that power reſided with one Being alone, in whoſe hands war® 
all the elements of nature, who could ſay to the ocean, Thus far ſhalt thiu go, 
and no farther, and who could level with his nod the moſt towering you of hu- 
man pride and ambition F. 


Tus only 8 action which Comme 3 alter his retum from 
Rowe, was an expedition againſt Malcolm, King of Scotland $. During the 
reign of Ethelred, there had been impoſed a tax of a ſhilling a hide on all the 
hnds of England, which was commonly called Danegelt ; becauſe. the revenue 
had been employed, either in buying peace of the Danes, or in making, prepara- 

tions againſt the inroads of that hoſtile nation. That prince had required, that 
the ſame tax ſhould be paid by the lands of Cumberland, which were held by the 
Scots; but Malcolm, a warlike prince, told him, that, as he was always able to 
repulſe the Danes by his own power, he would neither ſubmit to buy peace of 
his enemies, nor pay others for reſiſting them. Ethelred, offended-at this reply, 
which contained a ſecret reproach of his own conduct, undertook an expedition. 
againſt Cumberland; and tho' he committed ravages upon the country g, he 
could never bring Malcolm to a temper more ſubmiſſive or compliant. Canute,, 
after his acceſſion, ſummoned the Scots King to acknowledge himſelf a vaſlal for 
Cumberland to the crown of England; but Malcolm refuſed compliance, on pre- 
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tence that he owed this ſubmiſſion only to thoſe princes, who by right of blood 
inherited that kingdom. Canute was not of a temper to bear this inſult; and 
the King of Scotland ſoon found, that the ſceptre was in very different hands 


from thoſe of the ſeeble and irreſolute Ethelred. Upon Canute's appearing on 
his frontiers with a formidable army, Malcolm agreed, that his grandſon and 


heir, Duncan, whom he put in poſſeſſion of Cumberland, ſhould make the ſub- 


i 1035. 


miſſions required, and that the heirs of Scotland ſhould _ ed 
themſelves vaſſals to England for that province “. 


Canvre paſſed four years in peace after this enterprize, * he died at dafl 
bury +3 leaving three ſons behind him, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicanute. 


- Sweyn, whom he had by his firſt marriage with Alfwen, daughter of the earl of 


Hampſhire, was crowned in Norway : Hardicanute, whom Emma had born him, 
was in poſſeſſion of Denmark: Harold, who was of the ſame marriage” Wich 


, Sweyn, was at that time in England. 


HAROLD Harefoot. 


HO? Canute, in his treaty with Richard, duke of Normandy, had A Me 

" lated, that his children by Emma ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England, 

he had either thought himſelf freed from that engagement by the death of Richard, 
or eſteemed it dangerous to leave an unſettled and newly conquered kingdom in 


the hands of ſo young a prince as Hardicanute ; and he therefore appointed, by 
his will, Harold ſucceſſor to the crown . This prince was beſides upon the ſpot; 


he was favoured by all the Danes i; and he got immediately poſſeſſion of his fa- 
ther's treaſures, which might be equally uſeful, whether he found it neceſſary to pro- 
ceed by force or intrigue, in inſuring his ſucceſſion g. On the other hand, Har- 
dicanute had the ſuffrages of the Engliſh, who, on account of his being born 
among them of Queen Emma, regarded him as their countryman ; he was fa- 


voured by the articles of treaty with the duke of Normandy ; and above all, his 


party was eſpouſed by earl Godwin, the moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom, 
eſpecially in the provinces of Weſſex, the chief ſeat of the antient Engliſh 1. Af. 
fairs were likely to come to a civil war when; by the interpoſition of the nobi- 
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iu et both, parties, a compromiſe was made; and it was agreed, that Harold 
ſhbuld enjoy, together with London, all the provinces north of the Thames, while 
the. poſſeſſion of the ſouth ſhould remain to Hardicanute ; And till that prince 
ſhould appear and take poſſeſſion of his dominions, Emma fixed her reſidence at 
Wincheſter, and eſtabliſhed her authority over her ſon's ſhare of the partition *, 12 

Man while, Robert, duke of Normandy, died in a pilgrimage to the holy 
land, and being ſucceeded by a ſon; yet a minor, the two Engliſh princes, Al- 
fred and Edward, who found no longer any countenance or protection in that 
country, gladly embraced the opportunity of paying a viſit, with a numerous 
retinue, to their mother Emma, who ſeemed to be placed in a ſtate of ſo much 
power and ſplendor at Wincheſter. But the face of affairs ſoon wore a more me- 
lancholy aſpect. Earl Godwin had been gained by the arts of Harold, who gave him 
hopes, that he would eſpouſe his daughter; and while the treaty was yet a ſecret, 
theſe two tyrants laid a plan for the deſtruction, of the Engliſh princes. Alfred 
was invited to London by Harold with many profeſſions of friendihip ; but when 
he had reached Guilford, he was ſet upon by Godwin's vaſſals, about fix hun- 
dred of his train were murdered in the moſt cruel manner, he himſelf was taken 
priſoner, his eyes were put out, and he was conducted to the monaſtery of Ely, 
where he died ſoon after T. Edward and Emma, apprized of the fate, which 
was awaiting them, fled beyond ſea, the former into Normandy, the latter i into 
Flanders : While Harold, triumphing in his bloody policy, took poſſeſſion, 
without reſiſtance, of all the dominions aſſigned to his brother. 

Tuis is the only memorable action, performed, duriog a reign of four years, 
by this prince, who gave ſo bad a ſpecimen of his character, and whoſe bodily 
accompliſhments alone are known to us, by his appellation of Harefoot, which he 
acquired from his agility in running and walking. He died the 14th of April, 
1039 l; very little regretted or eſteemed by his ſubjects; and ef the ſucceſſion. 
open to his brother, Hardicanute. | | 
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in Denmark he had been deprived of his ſhare in the partition of the kingdom, 


had not abandoned his pretenſions, and had determined, before Harold's death, 
to recover by arms, what he had loſt, either by his own negligence, or by the 


neceſſity of his affaigs. Under pretence of paying a viſit to the Queen Dowager in . | 


Flanders, he had aſſembled a fleet of ſixty fail, and was preparing to make a de- 
ſcent on England “, when intelligence of his brother's death, induced bim to 


fail immediately to London, where he was received in TY Rar 
ledged King without oppoſition. IN | 

Tu firſt act of Hardicanute's government afforded the Engliſh a very - be 
prognoſtic of his future conduct. He was ſo enraged at Harold, for depriving 


him of his ſhare of the kingdom, and for murdering his brother, Alfred, that, 


in an impotent deſire of revenge againſt the dead, he ordered his body to be dug 
up, and to be thrown into the Thames: And when it was found by ſome fiſher-' 
men, and buried in London, he ordered it again to be dug up, and to be thrown 
again into the Thames: But it was fiſhed up a ſecond time, and then interred” 
with great ſecrecy +. Godwin, equally ſervile and inſolent, ſubmitted to be his 
inſtrument, in this unnatural and brutal action. 

THAT nobleman knew, that he was univerſally believed-to have been an ac- 
complice in Alfred's death, and that he was on that account very obnoxious to 
the King ; and perhaps he thought, by diſplaying this rage againft Harold's 
memory, to juſtify himſelf from having had any participation in his counſels, | 
But prince Edward, beii'g invited over by the King his half brother , imme- 
diately on his appearance, entered an accuſation againſt Godwin for the murder 
of Alfred, and demanded juſtice upon him for that a& of barbarity. Godwin, 


in order to appeaſe the King, made him a magnificent preſent of a galley with a 


gilt ſtern, rowed by fourſcore men, who wore each of them a gold braceſet on his 
arm, weighing fixteen ounces, and was armed and cloathed in the moſt ſump- 


tuous manner. Hardicanute, pleaſed with the ſplendor of this ſpectacle, quickly 


forgot his brother's. murder; and on Godwin's ſwearing that he] was innocent of 
that crime, he allowed him to be acquitted ||. 


Tuo Hardicanute, before his acceſſion, had been called over ts the vows of 
the Engliſh, he ſoon loſt the affections of the nation by his miſconduct; but no- 
thing appeared more grievous to them, than his renewing the ee of Da- 
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ohiaging us Debdn us puy u greak um of money to the feet, which Gly. . 


regen and 
brought im over from Dehmark. The diſtontents $eft kigh in many p 
und in Worceſter the populace roſe, and put to'deith two of the collectors . 


The King. enraged at rhis'oppolition; ſwore vengeance againſt the city, and or- 
dered three noblemen, Godwin, dulte of Weſſex; Siward, duke“ of Northum- 


berladd; and Ledfric; duke of Mercia; to execute his menaces with the utmoſt 


rigor. They were obliged to ſet fire to the city, ahd deliver it up to be plun- 


dered by their ſoldiers; but they ſaved the lives of the inhabitants 3 whom they 


- confined in à ſmall iſland of the Severn; called Beverey, till, by their interceſſion, 
they were able to appeaſe the King, and obtain the pardon of the ſupplicants +. 
Tuts violent government was of very ſhort duration. Hardicanute died in 
two years after his acteſſion, at tlie marriage of a Daniſh lord, which he had ho- 
noured with his prefence . His uſual habits of intemperabce and gluttony were 
ſo well known, that; not withſtanding his robuſt en] his Taken! death 
ene 4 it din Coro, ere e * 
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F H HE Englih, on the death of Hardicanute,, fa FY favourable opportunity 
for recovering their liberty, and for ſhaking off the Daniſh yoke, 


under which they had ſo long laboured. Sweyn; King of Norway. the eldeſt 
ſon of Canute, was abſent z and as the two. laſt kings 77 died without iſſue, 


1041. 


there appeared none of that race, whom the Dales could! fe be 90 rt as ſucceſſor to | 


the throne. Prince Edward was fortunately at court on other's demiſe 5 
and tho' the deſcendants of Edmond Irohlide w jere the true heirs of the Sato 
family, yet their abſence in ſo remote a  countr as Hungary, a ppeared a a i ſutficient 
reaſon for their excluſion to a pe eople like the e 6 ſo Tittls Pn ed to 5 
ſerve a regular order in hw of their monarchs. . All delays s Mig 
dangerous ; and the p re ſecit occalion Fe N be embraced ; ; yh the Sas | 
without concert, — — t a leader, al 1 oniſh ned a e e preſent. in eident, * 57 
2 oe their perſona is fa » 200d not. to ole the united voice of the + 


11 911 4% IN an 15D 75 $0 2s 443788 9 
Bur this concurrence of cata in Edward's favour Bs kad failed of 
its effect, had his ſucceſſion been oppoſed by Godwin, whoſe power, alliances, 
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emergencies, which always attend a revolution of government, and "which, 
either; ſeized or neglected, commonly prove ſo deciſive. There were: circum- 


ftances, which divided men's hopes and fears with regard to their expectations of 
God win's conduct. On the one hand, the credit of that nobleman lay chiefly in 
Weſſex, which was 2 peopled with Engliſh; and it was therefore 


preſumed, that he would ſecond the wiſhes of his people, in reſtoring the Saxon 
line, and in humbling the Danes, from whom he, as well as they, —— | 
dread, as they had already felt, the moſt grievous oppreſſions. On the other 
hand, there ſubliſted a declared [animoſity between Edward and Godwin, on ac- 
count of Alfred's murder; of which the latter had publicly been: accuſed by the 
prince, and which he might believe ſo deep an offence, as could never, on ac- 5 
count of any ſubſequent merits, be ſincerely pardoned. But their common friends 

here interpoſed; and repreſenting the neceſſity of their good correſpondence, 
obliged them to lay aſide all jealouſy and rancour, and concur in reſtoring liberty 
to their native country. Godwin only ſtipulated, that Edward, as à pledge of 
his ſincere reconeilement, ſhould promiſe to marry his daughter, Editha ; and 
having fortified himſelf by this alliance, he ſummoned at Gillingham a — 
council of the nation, and prepared every - meaſure for ſecuring the ſucceſſion. 
to Edward. The Engliſh were unanimous and zealous in their reſolutions z: 


the Danes were divided and diſpirited': Any ſmall oppoſition, which appeared 
in this aſſembly, was brow-beaten and ſoppreſied'; arid Edward was cxomad. 


Ia: with the higheſt demonſtrations of duty and affection 7. 1 {i224} 


Tu triumph of the Engliſh, upon this fignal and deciſiy ive advantige,” get | 
at firſt, attended with, ſome inſult and violence againſt the Danes but the new 
King, by the mildneſs of his character, ſoon reconciled the latter to his admini- 


ftration, and the diſtinction between the two nations gradually diſappeared. They 


were interſperſed with the Engliſh in moſt. of the provinces ; they ſpoke nearly 


the ſame tongue; they differed: little in their manners and: laws ; the prevalence 


of domeſtic difſenſions in Denmark. prevented, for a long tine, any powerful inva- 


ion from thence 4, which might awaken their animoſities; and as the Norman | 


conqueſt, which enſued ſoon after, reduced both nations to equal ſubjection, there 
is no farther mention in our hiſtories of any difference between them. The joy, 
however, of their preſent. deliverance made ſuch on. on the minds of f the 


es UH, Hunt, p. 365. ade ets! | 4 nee b . 
1 In the year 1046, eee, 7 e ee be ſhips, the only one we read of 

during this reign. Chron. Sax. p. 158. ne NO Ates e anphe 
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Adu ara an rene nue * ger ent; G 
and it wav obſerved in ſome counties, even to the age of Spellman *. 
Tur popularity, which Edward enjoyed on his acceſſion, was not deſtroyed 
by the firſt act of his adminiſtration, the reſuming all the grants of his immediate 
predeceflors 3 an attempt, which is commonly attended with the moſt dangerous 
conſequences. The poverty of the crown convinced the nation, that this act of 1 
Violence was become abſolutely neceſſary; and as the loſs fell chiefly on the Danes, 
ho had obtained large grants from the late Kings, their countrymen, on account 
of their ſervices in ſubduing the kingdom, the Engliſh were rather pleaſed to ſee 
rhem reduced to their primitive poverty. The King's ſeverity alſo towards his 
mother the Queen dowager, tho expoſed to ſome more cenſure, met not with 
very general diſapprobation. . He had hitherto lived on very indifferent” terms 
with that princeſs : He accuſed her of neglecting him and his brother during © 
their adverſe fortune + : He remarked, that as the ſuperior qualities of 
' Canute, and his better treatment of her , had made her entirely indifferent to 
the memory of Ethelred, ſhe alſo gave the preference to her children of the ſe- 
cond bed, and always regarded Hardicanute as her favourite. The ſame reaſons 
had probably made her unpopular in England;; and tho! her benefactions to the 
monks obtained her the favour of that order, the nation was not, in general, diſ- 
pleaſed to ſee her ſtripped by Edward of immenſe: treaſures which: ſhe had 2 
ſed: . He confined her, during the remainder of her life, to a monaſtery in 
Wincheſter : but carried no farther his rigor againſt her. The ſtories of his ac- 
cuſing her of a participation in her ſon, Alfred's murder, and of a criminal cor- 
reſpondence with the biſhop of Wincheſter, and alſo of her juſtifying herſelf by 
treading unhurt with her bare feet over nine burning plow- ſhares, were the inven- 
tions of the monkiſh hiſtorians, * Fm ti e UP re e from: bars 7 © 
wonder of poſterity 7. 
Tun Engliſn flattered: urch chats by hs an of Edward, * 
| were delivered for ever from the dominion of foreigners; but they ſoon found, 
- that that evil was not yet entirely removed. The King had been educated i in 
Normandy; and had contracted many intimacies with the natives of that country, 
as well as an affection to their manners 4. The court of England was ſoon filled 
with Normans, who being diſtinguiſhed, both by the favour of Edward, and by 
a degree of cultivation ſomewhat en chat of the Engliſh | in wm r 9 0 


0 Spelm. Gloſſary in verbo Heedey, hs +/Anglia Sacra vol, . 5. 237, 4 5 
1 W. Malm. p. 64. 80. Brompton, p. 905. = 
4 Chron. Sax. p. 157, W. Malm. p. $0. Horeden, p, 439 Higden, p. 277. 
Haden, p. 277. rens 
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Tris powerful mba: belides being deli wenkel Weſt; 13 r 
to his government, the counties of Kent and Suſſex. His eldeſt ſop, Swayn, 
poſſeſſed the ſame authority in the counties of Oxford; Berks, Gloceſter and 
Hereford: And Harold, his ſecond ſon, was duke of Baſt- Anglia, augmented! 
by the government of Eſſex l. The exorbitant authority of this family was ſup- 
ported by immenſe poſſeſſions and powerful alliances; and the abilities, as well 
as ambition, of Godwin himſelf contributed to render it ſtill more dangerous. 
A. prince of greater capacity and vigour than Edward would haue found it diffi- 
cult to ſupport the dignity of the erown under ſuch. circumſtances and as the 
haughty temper of Godwin made him often forget the reſpect, due to his prince, / 
Edward'sunimoſity againſthim was grounded on perſonal as well as political con- 
ſiderations, on recent as well as more antient injuries. The King, in purſuance 
of his engagements, had indeed married Editha, the daughter of Godwin $3./ 
but this alliance became rather the fource, of enmity; between them. Edward's 
hatred of the father was transferred to that princeſs ; and Editha, tho poſſeſſd. 
of, many amiable accompliſhments, neyer could acquire the copfidence and al. 
ſedtten of her huſband. lt is eyen, pretended, that, during the. whale, courſe. of - 
his life, he abſtained from all commerce of love with her; and ſuch was the ab- 
ſurd admiration, paid 6e invjolable * nnen da Code. 


* Ingulph, p. 62. N | 2 W. Mun, * 
| Hoveden, p P- 441. Higden, p. ag. Sim. Dun. p. 184. | Bi 29S 155 q - | 
9 Chron. Sax. P · 157. as 3 | 1 ; 1 a T6 oy r 


EDWARD rar Conris com; 


Aut io chi particular is bigbly celebrated by thi aki hiſtorians, d 
Oat e ene ee n . -K t ee 
Fun moſt popular pretence, on which Godwin could ground his alice 


sgaioſt the King and his adminiſtration, was to complain of the influence of the 


ans in the government ; anda declared oppoſition had thence ariſen hetween- 
lim and theſe favourites. It was not long before this animoſity broke our 
into action. Euſtace, count of Bologne, having paid a viſit to the King, paſ⸗ 


fed by Dover on his return ; and one of his train, being refuſed acceſs to | 


lodging, which had been aſſigned him, attempted to make his way by force, 
and he wounded the maſter of the houſe in the conteſt, The townſman revenged 
this inſult by the death of the ſtranger-; the count and his train took arms, and 
murdered the townſman- within his own houſe; a tumult enſued ; near twenty 
perſons were killed on each ſide; and Euſtace, being overpowered with numbers, 
vs obliged by flight to ſave his life from the fury of the populace . He hur- 
ried immediately to eourt :; complained of the uſage he had met with; the King 
entered acalouſly into the quarrel, and reſented that a ſtranger of ſuch diſtinction- 
whom he had invited over to his court, ſhould, without any juſt cauſe, as he 


believed, have felt ſo-ſenfibly the inſolence- and animoſity of his people. He 


gave orders, to Godwin, in whoſe government Dover lay, to go immediately to- 


the place, and to puniſn the inhabitants for the crime: But Godwin, who' de- 


fired rather to encourage, than repreſs, the popular difcontent againſt foreigners, 
refuſed obedience, and endeavoured to throw the whole blame on the count of 


Boulogne, and his retinue ꝓ. Edward, touched in ſo ſenſible a point, ſaw the : 
neeeſſity of exerting the royal authority; and he threatened Godwin, if he per- 


ſiſted in his diſobedience, to make him feel the utmoſt effects of his reſentment. \ 

Tus carl, perceiving a rupture to be unavoidable, and pleaſed to embark in 
a cauſe, where he was likely to be ſuppor ted by his countrymen, prepated for 
his own defence, or rather for an attack on Edward; and under pretence of repreſ- 


was approaching the King, who reſided, without any military force, and without 


fufpicion, at Gloceſter j. Edward then applied, for protection to Si ward, duke | 


of Northumberland, and Leofric, duke of Mercia, two powerful noblemen, whoſe, 
Jealoyly of Ghawins greatneſs, As, well as theic duty to the Crown, engaged them 


» Wi. Malm. p. 80. Higden, p. 277% Abbas Rieval. p. 366,. 377 Mah, Web. p- 221 
Chron: Thom. WS =, Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 24t. | 
+ Chron. Sax. p 162. W. Mom. p. 91. Hoveden, p. 451. Higden, p we ING 
184, 1 Chron. Sax. p. . WES RA 81.  Higden; p. 279 BS | 
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fing ſome diſorders on the Welſh frontier, he ſecretly aſſembled a great army, and 
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— to defend che King in chis extremity. They haſtened' to him wit 


. L 01 


Pant as they could aſſemble on the ſudden; and finding Wee Rill great 10 
er than they had apprehended, they iſſued orders for muſtering all the forces 
Ski their government, and for marching them without delay to the defence 
of the king' 8 perſon and authority ?. Edward, mean while, endeavoured to 
protraRt time by negotiation ; z While Godwin, who thought the King entirely in 
his power, and who was willing to ſave appearances, fell into the ſnare ; and not 
ſenlible, that he ought to have no farther reſerve after he had proceeded: ſo far, 
he loſt the N eee of e himſelf maſter ao, the e 
ment. Toh | 

Tu Engliſh, the! they had not a very 0 ide o Edward's. vigour at * 
pacity, bore him great affection on account of his humanity, juſtice, and piety, 
as well as of the long race of -their native kings; from whom he was deſcended ; 
and they haſtened from all quarters to defend him from the preſent, danger. His 
army was now ſo conſiderable, that he ventured to take the field; and marching. 


to London, he ſummoned a great council of the kingdom, to judge of the rebel 


lion of Godwin and his ſons. Theſe noblemen pretended at firſt that they were wil · 


ling to ſtand their trial; but having in vain endeavoured to make their adherents 
perſiſt i in rebellion +, they. offered to come to London, provided they might receive. 
hoſtages for their ſafety ; and this propoſal being rejected, they were obliged to 


diſband the remains of their forces, and to have recourſe to flight J. Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, gave protection to Godwin and his three ſons, Gurth, Sweyn, 
and Toſti; the latter of whom had married the daughter of that prince: Harold 
and Leofwin, two others of his ſons, took melter! in Ireland F. The eſtates of 
the father and ſons were confiſcated : Their governments were given to others: 


Queen Editha was confined to a monaſtery at Warewel : And the greatneſs of 


this family, once lo formidable, ſeemed now to be totally ſupplanted and ayer- 
thrown . | l 


Bur Godwin had fixed his FIBRE on too firm a "has, and. _— was too 
weng ſupported by alliances both abroad and at home, not to occaſion farther 
diſturbances, and make new efforts for his re-eſtabliſhment, The earl of Flan- 
ders allowed him to purchaſe and hire ſhips within his harbours ; and Godwin, 
having manned them with his followers, and with free-booters of all nations, put 


to ſea, and attempted to make a deſcent at Sandwich. FIC King, informed of 


Heveden, p. 447. Sim. Dun p. 16% | 5 + Hoveden, p. 441. Sim. Dun. p. pg 1 
t Higden, p. 279. Chron. Sax. p. 164. W. Malm. p. 81» 82. e 
'F Hoveden, p. 441. Higden, p. 279. Alur. Beverl. p. 120. 1 
+ Chron. Sax, p. 165. W. Malm, P. 82. Hoveden, p. 461. Chron, Mailr, F 357, 7 


EDWARD) wax Conprozon, 1 
 his;preparations, had equipped a conGiderable-fleet,. much ſuperior to that: of the Or.. 


enemy; and the earl haſtily, before their appearance, made his retreat into the 
Flemiſh harbours . The Engliſh: court, allured by the preſent ſecurity, and 
devoid. of all vigorous councils, allowed the ſeamen to diſband, and the fleet to 
go to decay ; while Godwin, expecting this event, kept his men in a readineſs 
for action. He put to ſea immediately, and ſailed to the Ille of Wight, where 
he was joined by Harold with a ſquadron, which that nobleman had collected 
in Ireland, He was now maſter. of the ſcaz.- and. entering every harhout in the 
ſouthern coaſt, he ſeized, all the. ſhips * and ſummoned his followers in thoſe 
counties, which. had. ſo long been ſubjected to. his, goxernment, to aſſiſt him, in 
procuring juſtice to himſelf, his family, and his, country, againſt. the tyranny. of 
foreigners J. Reinforced by great numbers from all quarters, he entered. the 
Thames; and appearing at London, threw every thing into confuſion, ... T he 
King alone ſcemed reſolute to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity z. but the inter- 
poſition of the Engliſh nobility, many of whom favoured Godwin's pretenſions, 
made Edward hearken to terms of accommodation; and the feigned bumilicy. of 
the carl, who diſclaimed all. intentions of offering force to his ſovereign,. and de- 
ſired only to juſtify himſelf by a fair and open trial, paved the way for his more 
eaſy admiſſion 5. It was ſtipulated, that he ſhould give hoſtages for his good 
dehaviour, and that the primate and all the foreigners ſhould be baniſhed. +: And 
by this treaty, the preſent danger of a civil wat was obviated, but the authority 
of the crown was conſiderably impaired, or rather entirely annihilated. B+ 


ward, ſenſible that he had not power ſufficient to ſecure Godwin's 0 8 in | 


England, ſent them over to his Kinſman, the young duke of Shar re) 


4 


Gopwin's death which happened ſoon after, while he was dung K Ui 1053. 


with the King +, prevented him from eſtabliſhing fully the exorbitant authority 
which he had acquired, and from reducing Edward to ſtill greater ſubje&ion t. 
He was ſucceeded in the government of Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, and 
5 the oy "on 1 ad or oy e a place of great Poet by his eng 
Sim. Dum p. 186, pt Chron. Sax, p. 166. t wid. ee 
7 4 Hoveden, p. 442. Sim. Dun. p. 186. Flor. Wigorn. tas $1 £23774 coronal 8 
W. Malm. p. 82. +. Chron. Sax. p. 167, 168, W. Malm. p. 82. Chron; Maile, p. 17. 
- Higden, p. 279 „ W. Malm. p. 82. Hoveden, p. 440 t W. Malm. p. 81. H. Hunt. p. 366. 


t The ingenious author of the article Godwin, in the. Biographia Britannica, has endeavoured to 


clear the memory of that nobleman, upon the ſuppoſition, that all the Engliſh annals had been falfi- 

fed by the Norman hiſtorians after the conqueſt. But that this ſuppoſition has not much foundation,, 
appears hence, that almoſt all theſe hiſtorians have given a very good character * fon Harold, 

wha ts mack mare Be ede Norman age le. * 

4h. | q 175 | "Harold; 
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Obipotit. Harold, e Was sec by an ambition &ual to char of His father; and wit 
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tred which the prince had ſo long borne his family ; and acquiting ev 


new partizans' by his bounty and affabilicy, He proceeded, in à more filetiy,” 
therefore a more dangerous manner, to the increaſe of his authority. Tie King. 


ſuperior to him in addreſs; in inſinuation, and in virtue. By a modeſt and gen- 
tle demeanour, he acquired the good - will of Edward; at leaff, ſoftened thut 


To 


other 
Leofric, 


who had not ſufficient vigour directly to oppoſe his progreſs, knew of n 
expedient than that hazardous vne, of raifing him a rival in the family 


| duke of Mercia, whoſe fon, Algar, was inveſted in the government of Fit 


Anglia, which, before the baniſhment of Harold, had belonged 0 this latter 

nobleman. But this policy, of balancing oppoſite parties, required a more 
ſteady hand to manage it than that of Edward, and naturally produced faction, 
and even civil broils, among nobles of ſuch mighty and independant duthority. 
Algar was foon after expelled his government by the intrigues and power of Ha- 
rold +; but being protected by Griffith, prince of Wales, who had married his 


| daughter, as well as by tlie power of his father, Leofric, he obliged Harold to 
ſubmit. to an accommodation, and was re-inſtated. in the government of Eaft- 


Anglia, This peace was not of long continuance : Harold, taking advantage of 
Leofric's death, which happened ſoon after, expelled Algar anew, and baniſhed | 
him the kingdom : And tho' that nobleman made a freſh irruption into Eaſt- 


Anglia with an army of Norwegians, and over-run the country I, his death, a 


ſort time after, freed Harold from the pretenſions of ſo dangerous a rival. -Ed- | 
ward; his eldeſt ſon, was indeed advanced to the government of Mercia ; but the 
balance, which the King deſired to eſtabliſh between theſe powerful 1 was 


an. and the influence of Harold entieiy mee, 


Tur death of Siward, duke of Northumberland, made the ax ill more. 
open to the ambition of that nobleman. Siward,. beſides his other merits,. had 


acquired honour to England, by his ſucceſsful condu&' of the only foreign emer- - 


prize which was undertaken during the reign of Edward. Duncan, King of 


Scotland, was: a, prince of a very gentle diſpoſition, but poſſeſſed not vigor ſuſ- 
ficient to govern a country: ſo turbulent, and ſd much inſeſted by the'imrigyes 
and animoſities of the great. Macbeth, - a powerful nobleman, and nearly allied 


to the crown, not contented with curbing, the King's authority, carried farther 
| Kis peſtilent ambition: He put his ſovereign to death; chaced Malcolm Ken- 
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müre, his ſon and heir, into England; and uſurped the crown. Siward, whoſe 
daughter was married to Duncan, embraced, by Edward's orders, the protection 

of this diſtreſſed family: He marched an army into Scotland; and having de- 
fedted and killed Macbeth in battle, he reſtored Malcolm to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors . This ſervice, added to his former connexions with the royal family of 


Scotland, brought great acceſſion to the authority of Siward in the north; but as 


he had loft his eldeſt ſon, Oſbetn; in the action with Macbeth, it proved in the 
iſſue fatal to his family. His ſecond ſon, Walthoef, appeared, on his father's 
death, too young to be entruſted with the government of Northumberland; and 
Harold's influence obtained that dukedom to his brother, Toſti TP. 
Tuꝝxꝝ are two circumſtances related of Siward, which diſcover his high ſenſe 
of honour and his martial diſpoſition, When intelligence was brought him of his 
fon Oſberts death; he wis inconſofable ; till he Heard, that the wound was re- 
eived in the breaſt, and that he had behaved with great gallantry in the action . 
When he found his own death approaching, he ordered his ſervants to cloathe 
lim in a compleat fuit of armour : and ſitting erect on the couch, with a ſpear 


in his Hand, declared, that, in that poſture, the only one worthy of a warrior, 


he' would patiently await the fatal moment |. 


Tx King, now worn with cares and infirmities, felt himſelf far advanced i in 
the decline of life ; and having no iffue himſelf, began to think of fixing a ſuc- 
ceſſor to the kingdom. He ſent a deputation into Hungary, to invite over his 
neptiew, Edward, ſon to his elder brother, and the only remaining heir of the 
Saxon line $. That prince, whoſe ſucceiſioh' to the cron would have been eaſy 
anck unchſputed, came over to England with his children, Edgar, ſirnamed 

Atheling, Margaret, and Chriſtina; but his death, which happened a few days 
after his arrival, threw tlie King into new difficulties, He ſaw, that the great 
power and ambition of Harold had tempted: him to think of obtaining poſſeſſion 
of the throne on the firſt vacancy, and that Edgar, on account of his youth and 
inexperience, was very unfit to oppoſe the pretenſions of ſo popular and enter- 
priſing a rival. The animoſity which he had long borne earl Godwin, made him 
averſe to the ſucceſſiom of his ſon; and he could not, without extreme reluctance, 
think of an increaſe of grandeur to a family, which had riſen on the ruins of royal 
aurttority, and which; by the murder of Alfred, his brother, had contributed fo 
much to the weakening the Saxon line. In this uncertainty, he ſecretly caſt his 
W. Malm. p. 79. Hoveden, p. 443- Chron. Mailr. p. 158: Buchanan, p. 115. edit. 1715. 

+ H. Hunt. p. 366. t H. Hunt. p. 366. Higden, p. 280. Brompton, p. 946 
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1. eye towards his kinſman, William, duke of Normandy, as the only * 


whoſe power, and character, and capacity, could ſupport ny enen Wen 7 


he might make to the excluſion of Harold, and his family “. La nkCt cds 2h 


Tris famous prince was natural ſon of Robert, duke of Notmaildy, by Har- 
lotta, daughter of a tanner in Falaiſe , and was very early eſtabliſhed in that 
grandeur, from which his birth ſeemed to have ſet him at ſo great à diſtance... 
While he was but nine years of age, his father had reſolved to undertake à pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem; a faſhionable act of devotion, which had taken place of 
the pilgrimages to Rome, and which, as it was attended with more difficulty 
and danger, and carried theſe religious adventurers to the firſt ſources of Chriſti- 
anity, appeared to them much more pious and meritorious. Before his depar- 
ture, he aſſembled the ſtates of the dutchy; and informing them of his purpoſe, 
he engaged them to ſwear allegiance to his natural ſon, William, whom, as he 
had no legitimate iſſue, he intended, in caſe he ſhould die in the pilgrimage, to 
leave ſucceſſor to his dominions 4. As he was a prudent prince, he could not 
but forſee the great inconveniencies which muſt attend his journey, and this ſettle- 
ment of his ſucceſſion; ariſing from the natural turbulency of the great, the 
claims from other branches of the ducal family, and the power of the French 
monarch: But all theſe views were ſuperſeded by the prevailing zeal for pilgrim- 
ages I; and probably, the more important they were, the more would 8 

exult in ſacrificing them to what he imagined to be his religious dur. 


Tx1s prince, as he had apprehended, died in his pilgrimage ; and the mino- 
rity. of his ſon was attended with all thoſe inconveniencies, which were unayoid- 
able in his ſituation. The licentious nobles, freed from the awe of ſovereign au- 
thority; broke out into perſonal animoſities againſt each other, and made the 
whole country a ſcene of war and devaſtation F. Roger, count of Toni, and 
Alain, count of Britanny, advanced pretenſions to the dominion of the ſtate 3. and. 
Henry I. King of France, thought the opportunity favourable for reducing the, 
power of a vaſſal, who had at firſt acquired his ſettlement in ſuch a violent and 
invidious manner, and who had long appeared formidable to his ſovereign. |... 
The regency eſtabliſhed by Robert found great difficulties in fupponting the go- 
vernment againſt this complication of dangers ; and the young. prince, when he 
came to age, found himſelf reduced to-a very low condition. But the great qua- 
lities, which he ſoon diſplayed in the field and in the cabinet, gave encourage- 
ment to his friends, and ſtruck a terror into his enemies, He oppoſed himſelf on all 
ſides againft his rebellious ſubjects, and againſt foreign invaders z. and by his va- 


* Ingulf, p. 68. + Brompton, p. 910. 1 W. Malm. p. gs. I Ypod. Neatr, p. 452. 
$ W. Malm. p. 95. Gul. Gemet, lib. 7. cap. 1. + W. Malm. 5. 97. n 
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lr ade beben in every ation, | He forced the French King to grant Chap. III. 
him peace on reaſonable terms; he expelled all pretenders to the ſovereignty ;_ 

and he reduced his turbulent barons to pay ſubmiſſion to his authority, and to 

ſuſpend their mutual animoſities. The natural ſeverity of his temper appeared 

in a rigotous adminiſtration of juſtice; and having fourid the happy effects of 

this pla of government, without which the laws in thoſe ages became totally im- 

potent, he eſtabliſhed it as a fired an band an eren e was _ 

firſt duty of a ſovereign. | 


Tux tranquillity which he had eſtabliſhed in his dominions had given Wil- 
liam leiſure to pay a viſit to the King of England during the time of Godwin's 
baniſhment; and he was received in a manner ſuitable to the great reputation 
which he had acquired, to the relation by which he was connected with Edward, 
and to the obligations which that prince had owed to his family . On the re- 
turn of Godwin, and the expulſion of the Norman favourites, Robert, archbi- 
ſnop of Canterbury, had, before his departure, perſuaded Edward to think of 
adopting William as his ſucceſſor; a council, which was favoured by the King's 
averſion to Godwin, his prepoſſeſſions towards the Normans, and his eſteem of 
the duke. That prelate, therefore, received a commiſſion to inform William of 
the King's intentions in his favour; and he was the firſt perſon who opened the 
mind of the prince to entertain theſe ambitious hopes T. But Edward, irteſolute 


and feeble in his purpoſe, finding that the Engliſh would more eaſily acquieſte in 
the reſtoration of the Saxon line, had, in the mean while, invited his brother's 


deſcendants from Hungary, with a view of having them recognized heirs to the 
throne f. The death of his nephew, and the inexperience and unpromiſing qua- 
licies of young Edgar, made him reſume his former intentions in favour of the 
duke of Normandy; though his averſion to hazardous enterprizes engaged him 
to poſtpone the execution, 595 even to keep bis 2 8 ſecret” from all his mi- 
niſters. 

" HAROLD, mean ae e after a more open manner, in e 
his popularity, in eſtabliſning his power, and in preparing the way for his ad- 
vancement on the firſt vacancy of the throne ; an event which, from the age and 

infirmities of the King, appeared not very diſtant. But there was ſtill an 
obſtacle, which it was requiſite for him previouſly to overcome. Earl Godwin, 
when reſtored to his * and fortune, had given hoſtages for his good beha- 


1 Ingulf, p. 65. Chron. Mailr. p. 157. Higden, p. 259. ; 4 : 
t Gul. Smet, B . cap. 31. Nee n 
e H. Hunt. p. 366. | 


R 2 viour; 


aware of the duke's being his competitor, was uneaſy, that ſuch, pear telationg 
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viourz and among the reſt one ſon and one grandſon, whom Edward, for er 
er ſecurity, had ſept over to be kept in Normandy, Harold, tho? he was not 


ſhould be detained priſoners in a foreign country and he was afraid, that Wil- 
liam would, in favour of Edgar, retaia theſe pledges as a check on the ambition 
of any other pretender *. repreſented, therefore, to the King his unfeigned 
ſubmiſſion to royal authority, his ſteady, duty to his prince, and the little neceſ- 
ſity there was, after ſuch an uniform trial of his obedience, to keep any longer thoſe. 
hoſtages, who had been required on the firſt compoſing of civil diſcords, By theſe 
topics, enforced by his great power, he extorted the King s conſent to releaſe them; 
and he immediately proceeded, with a numerous retinue, on his journey to Nor- 
mandy . A tempeſt drove him on the territory of Guy, count of Ponthieu, 
who, being informed of his quality, immediately detained. him priſoner t, and 
demanded an exorbitant ſum for his ranſom. Harold found means to convey. 
RO WAI of his condition to the duke of Normandy ; and repreſented," that, 
while he was, proceeding to bis court, in execution of a commiſſion from the 


King of England, he had met with. this harſh treatment IO the de diſ- 


| poſition of the count of Ponthieu. 


WILLIAM was immediately ſenſible of the LS of the incident. He 


foreſaw, that, if he could once gain Harold, either by favours or menaces, his 


way to the throne of England would be open, and Edward would meet with no 
farther obſtacle in executing. the favourable intentions which he had entertained: 
in his behalf. He ſent, therefore, an ambaſſador: to Guy, in order to demand 
the liberty of his priſoner z and that nobleman, not daring to refuſe ſo great a 
prince, put Harold into the hands of the Norman ambaſſador, who conducted him 

to Rowen ||, William received him. with every. demonſtration. of reſpect and 


friendſhip ; and after ſhowing himſelf diſpoſed to comply with his deſire, in de- 


livering up the hoſtages, he took an opportunity of diſcloſing to him the great 
ſecret, of his pretenſions to the crown of England, and of the will which Ed- 
ward intended to make in his favour, He deſired the aſſiſtance of Harold i in 
perfecting that deſign ; he made profeſſions of the utmoſt gratitude, in return for 


ſo great an obligation; he promiſed that the preſent grandeur.of Harold's family. 


which ſupported itſelf with difficulty under the jealouſy and hatred of Edward, 


ſhould receive new increaſe from a ſucceſſor, who would be fo ſenſibly. beholden 


Brompton, p. 947. + Hoveden, p. 449. Brompton, Pe 947- Eadmer, lib. 1. p. 4. 
Alur. Beverl. p. 125. t Hoveden, p. 449. 
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ts hins for his sede. Harold was ſurprized with this declaration of the Cap. III. 
duke z but being ſenſible, that he could never recover his own liberty, much leſs 
that of his brother and nephew, if he refuſed the demand, he feigned a compliance 
with William, renounced all hopes of the crown for himſelf, and profeſſed his 
fincere intention of ſupporting the will of Edward, and ſeconding the pretenſions 
of the duke of Normandy. William, to tie him faſter to his ſervice, belides 
offering bim his daughter in marriage, required him to take an oath, that he 
would fulfil hia promiſes z and in order to render that oath, more binding, he 
employed an artifice, well ſuited to the Tgnorance and ſuperſtition of the age. 
He ſecretly conveyed under the altar, on which Harold agreed to ſwear, the re- 
liques of - ſome of the moſt reſpected martyrs; and when Harold had taken the 
oath, he ſhowed him. the reliques, and admoniſhed him to obferve religiouſly an 
engagement, which had been ratified. by ſo tremendous a ſanction T. The Eng- 
liſh nobleman was aſtoniſhed ; but difſembling his concern, he renewed the ſame 
profeſſions, and was diſmiſſed with all the marks of mutual confidence by the 
duke of Normandy. | 


Wu Harold found himſelf at liberty, his ambition n caſuiſtry ſulß- 
cient to juſtify to him the violation of an oath, which had been extorted from 
diam by fear, and which, if fulfilled, might be attended with the ſubjection of his 

native country to a foreign power. He continued ſtill to practiſe every art of po- 
pularity 3 to increaſe the number of his partizans ; to reconcile the minds of the 
Engliſh to the idea of his ſueceſſion; to revive their hatred of the Normans; and 
by an oſtentation of his power and influence, to deter the timorous Edward from 
executing: his intended deſtination in favour of William. Fortune, about this 

time, threw two incidents in his way, by which he was enabled to acquire gene- 
ral favour, and to-increaſe the character, which he had already obtained, of vir- 
tus and capacity. 


Tus Welſh, tho! a leſs formidable enemy than the Düne had been long: 
accuſtomed to infeſt the weſtern borders; and aſter committing ſpoil on the low 
countries, they uſually made a haſty retreat into their mountains, where they 
were ſheltered from the purſuit of their enemies, and were ready to ſeize the firſt 
favourable opportunity of renewing their depredations. Griffith, their preſent 
prince, had much diſtinguiſhed himſelf in theſe incurſions; and his name had be- 
come ſo terrible to che 'Englifh,. that Harold found he could nen can 
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Chap. LIT. 


| acceptable to the public, and more honourable to kimſelf;/ than the ſuppreſſing ſo 


dangerous an enemy. He formed the plan of an expedition againſt Wales; and 


having prepared ſome light armed foot to purſue the natives into their faltet, 


ſome cavalry to ſcour the open country, and a ſquadron of ſhips to attack the 
ſea-coaſt, he employed at once all theſe forces againſt the Welſh, proſecuted his 
advantages with. vigour, made no intermiſſion in his aſſaults,” and at laſt reduced 
the enemy to ſuch diſtreſs, that, in order to prevent their total deſlruction, they 
made a ſacrifice of their prince, whoſe head they cut off, and ſent to Harold; 
and they were contented to receive as their neee two Mic nnen, _ 
pointed by Edward to rule over them. 95 - 


Tos ri, the elder brother of Harold, had been created Tate + of Winsener 
land; but being of a violent, tyrannical temper, had practiſed ſuch cruelty and 
injuſtice over the inhabitants, that they roſe in rebellion againſt him, and chaced 
him from his government. Morcar and Edwin, two brothers, who poſſeſſed 
great power in thoſe quarters, and who were gratidfons of the great duke, Leof-' 
ric, concurred in the inſurrection; and the former, being elected duke, ad- 
vanced with an army, to oppoſe Harold, who was commiſſioned by the King to 
reduce and puniſh the Northumbrians. Before the armies came to action, 
Morcar, well acquainted with the generous diſpoſition of the Engliſh'commander, 
endeavoured to juſtify his conduct; and repreſented to him, that Toſti had be- 
haved in a manner unworthy of the station to which he was advanced, and no one, 
not even a brother, could ſupport ſuch tyranny, without participating, in ſome 
degree, of the infamy attending it; that the Northumbrians, accuſtomed to a+ 
legal adminiſtration, and regarding it as their birth- right, were willing to ſubmit 
to the King, but required. a governor who would pay regard to their rights and 
privileges; that they had been taught by their anceſtors, that death was preferable 
to ſervitude, and had come to the field determined to periſh, rather than bear a 
renewal of thoſe indignities, to which they had been ſo long expoſed; and they 
truſted, that Harold, on reflection, would not defend in another that violent con- 
duct, from which, in his own government, he had always kept at ſo great a diſ- 
tance +. This vigorous remonſtrance was accompanied with ſuch a detail of 
facts, ſo well ſupported, that Harold found it prudent to abandon his brother's 
cauſe; and returning to Edward, he perſuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians, 
and to confirm Morcar in the government t. He even married the ſiſter of that, 


* Chron. Sax. p. 170. W. Malm. p. 79. H. Hunt, p. 369. ane k. 446. mand. 
Chron, Mailr. p. 159. Higden, p. 283. Sim. Dun, 192. 

+ Higden, p. 283. t Chron, Sax. p. chal w. Mala. 5.63. kl. Hunt, p. 36, H= 
den, p. 283. Sim. Dun. p. 193. 55 


1 and by his intereſt mannes younger brother, to be 
elected into the government of Mercia. Toſti in a rage departed the kingdom, 
and took ſhelter in Flanders with earl Baldwin, his father-in-law +. 


Zy this marriage, Harold broke all meaſures with the duke of Normandy 5 


and William clearly perceived, that he could no longer rely on the oaths 


and promiſes, which he had extorted from him. But the Engliſh” nobleman 
thought himſelf now in ſuch a ſituation, that it was no longer neceſſary for 
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him to diſſemble. He had in his conduct againſt the Northumbrians, given 


ſuch a ſpecimen of his moderation as had gained him the affections of his 
countrymen. He faw, that almoſt all England was under the command of 


himſelf or his friends; while he poſſeſſed the government of Weſſex, Morcar 
that of Northumberland, and Edwin that of Mercia. He now openly aſpired 


to the ſucceſſion; and inſiſted, that, ſince it was neceſſary, by the confeſſion 


of all, to ſet aſide the royal family, on account of the imbecillity of Edgar, the 
fole ſurviving heir, there was no one ſo capable of filling the throne, as a noble- 


man, of great power, of mature age, of long experience, of approved courage 


and ability, who being a native of the kingdom, would effectually ſecure it againſt 
the dominion and tyranny of foreigners. Edward, broken with age and infir- 
mities, ſaw the difficulties too great for him to encounter; and tho? his inveterate 


prepoſſeſſions kept him from ſeconding the pretenſions of Harold, he took but 


feeble and irreſolute ſteps for ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the duke of Normandy . 


While he continued in this OT he was n ak bien which 
brought 


Order Vitalis, p. 492. 
+ H. Hunt. p. 367. Higden, p. 283. Sim. Dun. p. p. 193. Alur. Beverl. p. 122, 


1 The whole ſtory of the tranſactions between Edward, Harold, and the duke of Normandy is told 


| ſo differently by the antient writers, that there are few important paſſages of the Engliſh hiſtory liable 
to ſo great uncertainty. I have followed the account, which appeared to me the mot conſiſtent and pro» 
bable. It does not ſeem: likely, that Edward ever executed a will in the dake's favour, much leſs 
that he got it ratified by the ſtates of the kingdom, as is affirmed by ſome. The will would have been 


known to all, and would have been produced by the Conqueror to whom it gave fo plauſible, and + 
really ſo juſt a title; but the doubtful and ambiguous manner in which he ſeems always to have men® 


tioned it, proves, that he could only plead the known intentions of that monarch in his favour, which 
he was defirous to call a will. There is indeed a charter of the Conqueror, preſerved by Dr. 

vol. 1. where he calls himſelf rex hereditarius, meaning heir by will; but a prince, poſſeſſed of ſo 
much power, and attended with ſo much ſucceſs,* may employ what pretences he pleaſes: It is ſuf. 
ficient to refute his pretences to obſerve, that there is a great difſidence and variation among the hiſto- 
zZians with regard to a point, which, had it been real, muſt have been agreed upon by all of them. 


Acars, ſome hiſtorians, particularly Malmeſbury and Matthew Weſtminſter, affirm that Harold 
abu ut el gong ove 6 TR d 
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| brought him to his grave, onthe! IO; 1066, in the er flu year 
of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. ate, 

Tuis prince, to whom the monks care the lithe x6} faint and conſole, _ 
the laſt of the Saxon line, who ruled in England; and tho? his reign was peace- 
able and fortunate, he owed this proſperity leſs to his own. ability than to the 
conjunctures of the times. The Danes, employed in other -enterprizes, at- 
tempted not thoſe incurſions, which had been ſo troubleſome ta all his prede- 
ceſſors, and fatal to ſome of them. The facility of his diſpoſition made him 
aquieſce under the government of Godwin and his ſon Harold; and the 
capacity, as well as the power of theſe noblemen, enabled them, while they were 


iantruſted with authority, to preſerve dameſtic peace and tranquillity. The moſt 


commendable circumſtance of Edward's government was his attention to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and his compiling for that purpoſe a body of laws, which 
he collected from the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, 
tho now loſt (for the laws that paſs under Edward's name were men, 
wards ) were long tho objects of affection to the Engliſh nation. 


Epwankp the Confeſſor was the firſt Ibo touched fbr the King's evil: The 
opinion of his ſanctity procured belief to this cure among the people; and his 
ſueceſſors regarded it as a part of their power and grandeur to uphold the ſame 
opinion. It has been continued down to our time; and the practice was firſt 
dropped by the preſent royal family, who obſerved, that it could no longer give 

amazement even to the populace, nn e de 
all men of underſtanding. | 
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IE ROLD had ſo well prepared matters before the death of the King, a 
he. immediately ſtepped into the vacant throne; and his acceſſion . aa 


he. Was: driven over by firefs of weather to the territories-of Guy count of Ponthieu:: But 8 
this ſtory ĩs not probable in itſelf, and is contradicted by moſt of thei antiont hiſtbrians, it isrefated by 
a very curious and authentic monument lately diſcovered. It is a tapeſtry, preſerved. in the ducal pa- 
lace of Roüen, and ſuppoſed to have been wrought by.orders of Matilda, wiſe to the Emperor: At 
leaſt it is of very great antiquity. Harold is there repreſented as taking his departure from K. Edward 
in execution of ſome commiſſion, and mounting his veſſel with a great train. The deſign of redeeny- 
ing his brother and nephew, who were hoſtages, is che moſt likely cauſe that can/ be-aBpned;; and is 
accordingly, mentioned by Eadmer, Hoveden, Brompton, and Simeon of Durham. For a farther 
account of this piece. of tapeſtry, nene, tam. IX. Are : 


* Spelm. in yerbo;Ballwa,. ix ths 4 
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tended with as little oppoſition and diſturbanse; as if He had ſueeceded by the Chap 11. 


moſt undoubted hereditary title: The citizens of London were his Zealous par- 
© tizans : The biſhops and clergy had adopted his cauſe : And all the moſt power- 
ful nobility, connected with him by alliance or friendſhip, willingly ſeconded 
his pretenfions. [The title of Edgar Atheling was fearce ever mentioned: Much 
leſs, the claim of the duke of Normandy: And Harold, aſſembling the council, 
received the crown from their hands, without waiting for any regular meeting of 
the ſtates, or ſubmitting the queſtion to their free choice or determination T 
there were any malcontents at this reſolution, they were obliged to conceal their 
ſentiments z and the new prince, taking « general filenceè for conſent, and founding 
his title on the ſuppoſed ſuffrages of the people, which appeared unanimous, was, 
on the day imriediately ſueceeding Edward's death, crowned and anointed King, 
by Aldred, err of . The amn TO Cain to ſwear al- 


legiance to him. 

Tu firſt ſymptoms of danger, which the King di ſevered, came from abroad, 
and from his own brother, Toſti, who had fubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment 
id Flanders. Etiraged at the fucceſsfuF ambition of Harold, to which he himſelf 
had fallen a factifice, he filled the court of Baldwin with complaints of the in- 


juſtice, which he had ſuffered { He engaged the intereſt of that family againſt 
His brother: He endeavoured to form intrigues with ſome malcontent nobi- 


lity'of England : He ſent his emiſfaries to Norway, in order to rouze to arms 
the freebosters of that kingdom, and excite their hopes of reaping advantage from 


the unſettled Rate of affairs on the ufurpation of the new King : And that he 
might render the combination more formidable, he made a journey to Nor- 


mandy; in expectation, that' the duke, who had married Matilda, another 
daughter of Baldwin, would, in revenge of his own injuries, as well as thoſe of 
Toſti, ſecond, by his councils and forces, the projected invaſion of England +. 


Tus duke of Normandy, when he firſt received intelligence of Harold's in- 


trigues and acceſſion, had been moved to the higheſt pitch of indignation ; but 


that he might give the better colour to his pretenſions, he ſent over an ambaſly 
w England, upbraiding that prince with his breach af faith, and ſummoning him 
to reſign immediately poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Harold replied to the Norman 
; ambaſſadors, that the oath with which he was reproached, had been extorted by 


G. Net. p. 196. pod Neuſt. p. 436: Order Vitatis, p. 492: M. Weft. p. 221. W. Malm. 
p. 9 Ingulf, p. 68. Brompton, p. 957. Enyghton, p. 2339. H. Hunting: p. 210. Many of 


the hiftorians' ſay, that Harold was regularly elected by the ſtates ; "0%; rnd DEI 


ſucceſſor by-wilk, ＋ Order Vitalis, p. 492. 
Von. I. | 8 x the 
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Chap. III. 


10 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


the well grounded fear of violenee,. and could never, for that reaſon, be regarded 
as obligatory : That he had had no commiſſion, either from the late King or the 


ſtates of England, who alone could diſpoſe of the crown, to make any tender of 


the ſucceſſion to the duke of Normandy 3 and if he, a private perſon, had aſ- 
ſumed ſo much authority, and had even voluntarily ſworn to ſupport the duke's. 
pretenſions, the oath was unlawful, and it was his duty to ſeize the firſt oppor- 
tunity of breaking it: That he had obtained the crown by the unanimous ſuf- 
frages of the people; and ſhould ſhow himſelf totally unworthy of their favours. 
did he not ſtrenuouſly maintain thoſe national liberties, with which they had en- 
truſted him: And that the duke, if he made any attempt by force of arms, 
ſhould experience the power of an united nation, conducted by a prince, Who, 
ſenſible of the obligations, impoſed on him by his royal dignity, was 617 4650p 
that the ſame moment ſhould put a period to his life and to his government *. 
Tunis anſwer was no. other than William expected; and he- had vii 
fixed his reſolution of making an attempt upon England. . Conſulting only 
his courage, his reſentment, and his ambition, he overlooked, all the .diffical= 
ties, which muſt attend an attack of a great kingdom by ſuch. inferior force, 
and he ſaw only the circumſtances, which, would facilitate his enterprize. He: 
conſidered, that England, ever ſince the acceſſion of Canute, had enjoyed a moſt 
profound tranquillity, during a period of near fifty. years; and it would require 
time for its ſoldiers, enervated by long peace, to. learn diſcipline, and its generals 


experience. He. knew, that it was entirely unprovided: of fortified towns, by 


which it could prolong, the war; but muſt venture its whole fortune in one de- 


ciſive action againſt a veteran enemy, who, being once maſter of the field, would, 
be in a condition to over-run the kingdom. He ſaw that Harold, tho' he had 
given proofs of vigor and brayery, had newly maunted a throne, which he had, 
acquired by faction, from which he had excluded a very antient royal. family, 

and which was likely to totter under him by its own inſtability, much more if 
ſhaken by any violent external impulſe. And he hoped, that the very circum- 

ſtance of his croſſing the ſeas, quitting his own country, and leaving himſelf no, 
hopes of retreat; as it would aſtoniſh the enemy by the boldneſs of the enterprize,, 


would inſpirit his ſoldiers from deſpair, and rouze chem to ſuſtain the reputation 
of the Norman arms. 


Taz Normans, as they had long been diſtinguiſhed by velour among all the. 
European nations, had at this time attained to the higheſt pitch of military 
renown and glory. Beſides acquiring by arms ſuch a noble 3 in nen 


* W. Malm. p. 99. Higden, p. 285. M. Weſt, p. 222. Degeſh 3 incerto aucbore, p. 357 
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beſides defending · ĩt againſt continual attempts of the French monarch and all 
its neighbours, beſides exerting many actions of vigor under their preſent ſove- 
reign ; they had, about this very time, revived their antient fame, by the moſt 
hazardous exploits, and the moſt wonderful ſucceſſes, in the other extremity of 
Europe. A few Norman adyenturers in Italy had acquired ſuch an aſcendant, 
not only over the Italians and Greeks, but the Germans, and Saracens, that they 


expelled theſe foreigners, procured to themſelves ample eſtabliſhments, and laid the 


foundation of the opulent kingdom of Naples and Sicily“. Theſe enterprizes 
of men, who were all of them vaſſals in Normandy, many of them baniſhed for 
faction and rebellion; excited the ambition of the haughty William; who diſ- 
dained, after ſuch examples of fortune and valour, to be deterred from making 
an attack on a neighbouring country, where he could be r by the whole 
force of his principality. | 

Tux ſituation alſo of Europe inſpired William way hopes, that, beſides his 
brave Normans, he might employ againſt England the flower of the military 
force, which was diſperſed in all the other ſtates. France, Germany, and the 
low countries, by the progreſs of the feudal inſtitutions, were divided and ſub- 
divided into many ſmall principalities and baronies ; and the poſſeſſors, enjoying 


the civil juriſdiction within themſelves, as well as the right of arms, acted, in 


many reſpects, - as independant ſovereigns, and maintained their properties and 
privileges, leſs by the authority of laws, than by their own force and valour, 
A military ſpirit had univerſally diffuſed itſelf throughout Europe; and the 


Chap. III. 


ſeveral leaders, whoſe minds were elevated by their princely ſituation, greedily 


embraced the moſt adventurous enterprizes, and being accuſtomed to nothing 
from their infancy but recitals of the ſucceſs attending wars and battles, they 
were prompted: by a natural ambition to imitate thoſe adventures, which they 
heard ſo much celebrated, and which were ſo much exaggerated by the credulity 
of the age. United, however looſely, by their duty to one ſuperior lord, and by 
their connexions with the great body of the community, to which they belonged, 

they deſired to ſpread theit fame each beyond his own diſtrict; and, in all aflem- ' 
blies, whether inſtituted for civil deliberations, for military expeditions, or merely 
for ſhow and entertainment, to outſhine each other by the reputation of ſtrength 
and proweſs. Hence their genius for chivalry ; hence their impatience of peace 


and tranquillity; and hence their readineſs to embark in any hazardous e | 


however little intereſted in ts failure or ſugceſs, - 


WILLIAM, by his power, his courage, and his abilities, had long . 
A pre-eminence among thoſe haughty chieftains z and every one who delired to 
Gul. Gemet. lib, 7, cap. 30, 
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diſtinguiſh himſelf by his addreſs in military exerciſes, or his valor in avian; 
had been ambitious of acquiring a reputation in the court and in the armies of 
Normandy. Entertained with that hoſpitality apd courteſy, which diſtinguiſhed 
the age, they had formed attachments with the prince, and greedily attended to 
the proſpects of glory and advantage, which he promiſed them in return for their 
concurrence in an expedition againſt England. The more grandeur appeared in 
the attempt, the more it ſuited their romantic ſpirit : The fame of the intended 
invaſion was already diffuſed every where: Multitudes crowded to tender to the 
duke their ſervice, with that of their vaſſals and retainers : And William found 
leſs difficulty in compleating his levies, than in chooſing the moſt veteran and 


experienced forces, and in rejecting the offers of thoſe, who were impatient to 
acquire fame under ſo renowned a leader. 5 


Bxs1DEs theſe advantages, which William owed to his perſonal who'd and good 
conduct; he was beholden to fortune for procuring him ſome affiſtances, and 


for removing many obſtacles, which it was natural for him to expect in an 
_ undertaking, where all his neighbours were ſo deeply intereſted, Conan, duke 


of Britanny, was his mortal enemy; and in order to throw a damp upon his 
enterprize, he choſe this conjuncture for reviving his claim to Normandy itſelf z 
and he required, that, in caſe of William's ſucceſs againſt England, the poſſeſſion 
of that dutchy might devolve to him . But Conan died ſuddenly after making 
this demand; and Howel, his ſucceſſor, inſtead of adopting the malignity, or 
rather the prudence, of his predeceſſor, zealouſly ſeconded the duke's views, and 
ſent his eldeſt ſon, Alain Fergant, to ſerve under him with a force of five thou- 
fand Britons. The counts of Anjou, and of Flanders, encouraged their ſubjefts, 
to engage in the expedition; and even the court of France, tho* it might juſtly 
fear the aggrandizement of ſo dangerous a vaſſal, purſued not its intereſts on this 
occaſion with ſufficient vigor and reſolution, Philip I. the-reigning French mo- 
narch, was a minor; and William, having communicated his project to the: 
council, having deſired aſſiſtance, and offered to do homage, in caſe of his ſuc- 
ceſs, for the crown of England, was indeed ordered to lay aſide all thoughts of the: 
enterprize; but the earl of Flanders, his father-in-law, being at the head of the 
regency, favoured under-hand his levies, and encouraged the IIS no- 
bility to inliſt under the ſtandard of the duke of Normandy. 


Taz Emperor, Henry IV. befides ging openly all his vaſſals permiſſion to 
embark in this expedition, which ſo much engaged the attention of Europe, pro- 
miſed his protection to the dutehy of Normandy during the abſence of te _ 


Gul. Pictavenſis, p. 198. + Gul. Genes ib. 7. Cap. 33. oY 


* theredy enabled him to draw. his whole force * 
But the moſt important ally, whom William gained by his negotiations, was the 
pope, who had a mighty influence over the antient barons, no leſs devout in their 
religious principles than valorous in their military enterprizes. The Roman pontiff, 
aſter an inſenſible progreſs during ſeveral ages of darkneſs and ignorance, began 
now to lift his head openly above all the princes of Europe; to aſſume the office 
of a mediator, or even an arbitrator, in the quarrels of the greateſt monarchs ; to 
interpoſe himſelf in all ſecular affairs; and to obtrude his diftates as ſovereign laws 
on his obſequious diſciples. It was a ſufficient motive to Alexander II. the reign- 
ing pope, for embracing William's quarrel, that he alone had made an appeal 
to his tribunal, and rendered him umpire of the diſpute between him and Ha- 
rold ; but there were other advantages, which, that pontiff foreſaw, muſt reſult 


from the conqueſt of England by the Norman arms. That kingdom, tho? at 


firſt converted by Romiſh miſſionaries, tho? it had afterwards advanced ſome far- 
ther ſteps towards ſubjection under Rome, maintained ſtill a great independance 
in its eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration ; and forming a world within itſelf, entirely 
ſeparated from the reſt of Europe, it had hitherto proved inacceſſible to thoſe 
exorbitant claims, which ſupported the grandeur of the papacy. Alexander, 
therefore, hoped, that the French and Norman barons, if ſucceſsful in their 
enterprize, might import into that country a more devoted reverence to the 
holy ſee, and bring the Engliſh churches to a nearer conformity with thoſe of 
the reſt of Europe. He declared immediately in favour of William's claim F z 
-pronounced Harold a perjured ufurper ; denounced excommunication againſt 
him and his adherents ; and the more to encourage the duke of Normandy in his 
enterprize, he fent him a confecrated banner, and a ring with one of St. Peter's 
hairs in it f. Thus were all the ambition and violence of that invaſion covered 
over fafely with the broad mantle of religion. 


Bur the greateſt difficulry, which William had to encounter in his prepara- 
tions, aroſe from his on ſubjects in Normandy, The ſtates of the dutchy were 
aſſembled at Liſlebonne; and. ſupplies being demanded for the intended enter- 
prize, which promiſed ſo much glory and advantage to their country, there ap- 
peared. a reluctance in many members, both to grant ſums ſo much beyond the 
common meaſure of taxes in that age, and to ſet a precedent of performing their 
military ſervice out of their own country. The duke finding it dangerous to 
ſolicit them in a body, conferred ſeparately with the richeſt: perſons in the pro- 


Gul. PiR. p. 198. 


t W. Mali p. 100. Ingulf, p. 69. Wr bern r 955. 
n 45. ol 1684. 
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vince; and beginning with thoſe 'whoſe affeQions he molt relied ong be gradi 
engaged all of them to advance the ſums demanded. The count of Longueville 
ſeconded him in this negotiation, the count of Mortaigne, Odo biſhop of Bai- 


ceux, and eſpecially William Fitz-Oſborne, count of Breteiiil,' and conſtable of 


the dutchy. Every perſon, when he himſelf was once engaged, endeavoured to 
bring over others; and at laſt the ſtates themſelves, after ſtipulating that this con- 
ceſſion ſhould be no precedent for'the future, voted, that 11800 would eg 
prince to the utmoſt in his intended enterprize *. 


WiLLtam had now aſſembled a fleet of 3000 veſſels, great and ſmall 4 and 
had ſelected an army of 60,c00 men from among thoſe numerous ſupplies, which 
from 'every quarter ſolicited to be received into his ſervice, The camp bore a 
ſplendid, yet a martial appearance, from the diſcipline of the men, the vigor of 
the horſes, the luſtre of the arms and accoutrements of both; but above all, from 
the high names of nobility, who engaged under the banners of the duke of Nor- 


mandy. The moſt celebrated were Euſtace, count of Boulogne, Aimeri de 


Thouars, Hugh d' Eſtaples, William d' Evreux, Geoffrey de Rotrou, Roger de 
Beaumont, William de Warenne, Roger de Montgomeri, Hugh de Grantmeſnil, 


Charles Marte], and Geoffrey Giffard . To theſe. bold chieftains William held 


up the ſpoils of England as the prize of their valor ; and pointing to the oppo- 
ſite ſhore, called to them, that there was the field, on why BE muſt reſt tro- 
phies to their name, and fix their eſtabliſhments. 


| WuiLz he was making theſe mighty preparations, the duke, chat * might 
3 the number of Harold's enemies, excited the inveterate rancour of Toſti, 
and encouraged him, in concert with Harold Halfager, King of Norway, to in- 
feſt the coaſt of England. Toſti, having collected about ſixty veſſels in the 
ports of Flanders, put to ſea; and after committing ſome depredations on the 
ſouth and eaſt coaſts, he ſailed to Northumberland, and he was there joined by 
Halfager, who came over with a great armament of three hundred veſſels J. 
The combined fleets entered the Humber, and diſembarked the troops, who began 
to extend their depredations on all ſides; when Morcar earl of Northumberland, 
and Edwin earl of Mercia, the King's brothers-in-law, having haſtily collected 
ſome troops, ventured to give them battle. The action ended with the total 
defeat and flight of theſe two noblemen F. e 


Camden. Introd. ad Britann. p. 212. 2d edit. Gibſ. Verſtegan, p. 173. 

+ Gul. Gemet. lib. 7. cap. 34. t Ordericus Vitalis, p. 501. 

{| Chron. Sax. p. 172. W. Malm. p. 94. H. Hunt. p. 367. Higden, p. 284 

$ Chron. Sax. p. 172. W. Malm. p. 94. Hoveden, p. 448. Ingulf, p. 69. * oY 
Alur, Beverl. p. 123. 
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Hanond, RD of this misfortune, haſtened with an army to the protec- Chap. ur. 
non of his people; and expreſſed the utmoſt ardour to ſhow himſelf worthy of 
the crown, which had been conferred upon him. This prince, tho' he was not 
ſenſible of the full extent of his danger, from the great combination againſt him, 
had employed every art of popularity to acquire the affections of the public; and 
he gave ſo many proofs of an equitable and prudent adminiſtration, that the Eng- 
liſh found no-reaſon to repent of the choice which they had made of a ſovereign *. 
They flocked from all quarters to join his ſtandard; and as ſoon as he reached 
the enemy at Standford, he found himſelf in a condition of giving them battle. 25th Sept. 
The action was very bloody; but the victory was deciſive on the ſide of Harold, 
aud ended with the total rout of the Danes, together with the death of Toſti and 
Halfager . Even the Daniſh fleet fell into the hands of Harold; who had the 
generoſity to give prince Olave, the ſon of Halfager, his liberty, and allow him. 
to depart with' twenty veſſels Z. But he had ſcarce time to rejoice; for this vie- 
tory, when he received intelligence, that the duke of . ee an. 
a great army in the ſouth of 'England +. - 


„ 


Tu Norman fleet and army had been aflembled; a in . W at 4 
mouth of the ſmall river Dive, and all the troops had been inſtantly embarked ; 
but the winds proved long contrary, and.detained:them in that. harbour J. The 
authority, however; of the duke, the good diſcipline maintained among the ſea- 
men and ſoldiers, and the great care of ſupplying, them with proviſions, had pre- 
vented any: diſorder ; when the wind. became favourable, and enabled them to ſail, 
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along the coaſt; till they reached St. Valori. There were, however, ſeveral veſ- 
ſels loſt in this ſhort paſſage; and as the winds again proved:contrary, the army- 
began to imagine, that heaven had deelared againſt them, and that, notwithſtand+ 1 
ing the Pope's: benediction, they were deſtined to certain ruin 5. Theſe bold! 8 
warriors, who deſpiſed real dangers, were very ſuhject ta the dread of imaginary- | 7 
ones; and many of them began to mutiny, and ſome of them even to deſert their 1 
colours; when the duke, in order to ſupport; their drooping hopes, ordered a, wo 
proceſſion to be made with the reliques of St. Valori 44. and prayers to be ſaidifory is 
more favourable weather. The winds inſtantly- changed ; and as this incident: 1 
happened on the eve of the feaſt of St. Michael, the.curelar faint o Normandy, 1 
W. Mat 5. . Hosen, b. 447, in Eienfa, ap 4% Sim, Da. fen n. 5 
Wigorn. p. 623. „ 
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136 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


the forces, faneying they faw the hand of heaven in all theſe concurring eircum- 
ſtances, fer out with the greateſt alacrity * : They met with mo oppoſition on their 
voyage : A great fleet, which Harold had aſſembled, and which had cruized all 
ſummer off the Iſle of Wight, had been diſmiſſed, on his receiving falſe intelli- 
gence, that William, diſcouraged by the contrary” winds and other accidents, 
had laid aſide his preparations F. The Norman armament,” proceeding in great 
order, arrived, without any material loſs, at Pevenſey in Suſſex ; and the army 
quietly diſembarked. The duke himſelf, as he leaped on ſhore, happened ta 


$551 
- 


Rumble and fall; but had the preſence of mind to turn the omen to his advan- 


tage, by calling aloud, that he had taken poſſeſſion of the country T. And a 
ſoldier, running to a neighbouring cottage, plucked ſome thatch, which, as if 


giving him ſeizine of the kingdom, he preſented to his general. The joy and 


alacrity of William and his whole army was ſo great, that they were no wiſe dif- 
couraged, even when they heard of Harold's great victory over the Danes; and 
they ſeemed rather to wait with impatience for the arrival of the enemy t. 

THe victory of Harold, tho* great and honourable, had proved in the main 
prejudicial to his intereſts, and may be regarded as the immediate cauſe of his 
ruin. He loſt many of his braveſt officers and ſoldiers in the action; and he dif 
guſted the reſt, by refuſing to diftribute the Daniſh ſpoils among them &: A 
conduct which was little agreeable to his uſual generoſity of temper; but which 
his deſire of ſparing the people, in the war which impended over him from the 


duke of Normandy, had probably occaſioned. He haſtened by quick marches to 


reach this new invader; but tho” he was reinforced at London and other places: 


Vich freſh troops, he found hirpſelf alſo weakened by the deſertion of his did ſols- 
diers, who from fatigue and diſcontent ſecretly withdrew: from their colours. 


His brother Gurth, a man of bravery and conduct, began to entertain apprehen - 
ſions of the event; and remonſtrated with the King, that it would be better po- 
licy to prolong the war, or, at leaſt, to ſpare his own perfor in the action. He 
urged to him, that the deſperate ſituation of the duke of Normandy made it re- 
quiſite for that prince to bring matters to a ſpeedy: deciſion, and put his whole for- 
tune on the iſſue of a battle; hut that the King of England, in his on country, 
beloved by his: ſubjefts; provided. of every ſupply, hadi more infallible and leis 
dangerous methods of enſuring to himſelf the victory: That the Norman troops, 
elevated on the one hand with tie higheſt hopes, and ſeeing, on the other, no 

reſource in caſe of a diſcomfiture, would fight to the laſt extremity; and being 


the flower of all the ee the continent, muſt be regarded as ee to 


* W. Malm. p. 100. + Hoveden, ps 448. Sim. Dun, p 5. 479 
1, Baker, p. 22. 108 p. 199. . Pra. Tio 5 
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ben bur the aſpe®t of things,” on the 
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were allowed to languiſn for want of action; if they were haraſſed with ſmall ſkir- 
 miſhes, ſtraitened in proviſions, and fatigued with the bad weather and deep roads 
during the winter-ſeaſony which was approaching, they muſt fall an eaſy and a 


| bloodleſs prey to their enemy : That if a general action was delayed, the Engliſh, | 


fenſible of the imminent danger, to which their properties, as well as liberties, 


Were enpoſed from theſe rapacious invaders, /would haſten from all quarters to his 


| Dis Vis get * * he * 


aſũſtance, and would render his army invincible: That at leaſt, if he thought it 


neceſſary to hazard a battle, he ought not to expoſe his on perſon; but reſerve, 
in caſe of diſaſtrous accidents, ſome reſouroe to che liberty and independance of 
the kingdom : And that having once been ſo unfortunate, as to be conſtrained to 

ſwear; and that upon che holy reliques, to: ſupport the pretenſibms of the duke of 
mmm ſhould 1 A 


| of a proſperous iſue-to.che-quatrel ®, 78 


1 TY . 


Hane d was deaf to all econ aeg d being laced with bas = Sy 
- ſperityy as well as ſtimulated by hit nntive courage, he reſolved to give battle in 
perſon; and for that purpoſe, he drew near to the Normans; who had removed 
their. camp and fleet ti Haſtings; where they fed their quarters. Hu was ſo con- 
fide of ſupceſs, thut he ſent a melſage to che duke, promiſing him a ſum of 
money, if he would depart che kingdom without effuſion of blood: But his 
offes was-rejeRted-with diſdain; and William, not to be befiülnd wirh his enemy 
in vaunting, ſent him a meſſuge by ſome monles requiring him either to reſign 
the Kingdom, or to hold it of him in fealry, or to ſubmit their cauſe to the arbi - 


tration of the Popes or to fight him in ſingle: combat +. Herold replied, .char 


the God of battles: would ſoon be:tlie-arbiter-of all their differences g. A 
Tus Engliſfr 


before the battle, was very different 
in riot, and jollity, and diſorder; 


in the to camp. The Engliſh ſpent 


the Normans in filence and in prayet, and in performing the functions of their 


rengion j. On tie morning, the dulte called together tie moſt conſiderable of 


hiv chieſtains, ant made them a ſpeech ſuitable to the octaſon He repreſented: 
to them; that the event which they and he bad long wiſhed for, was apptonch. 


ing; and the whole fortune of the wur . and would 


en, p. 286. a. „ 
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and Normans now prepared themſelves for this Aena de 14th Otober, 
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Chap. II. be decided in a ſingle action: That never urmy had greater a 
| ing à vigorous courage, whether they confidered the ptiae which would attend 
their victory, or the inevitable deſtruction hich muſt enſue upon ——— 
fiture: That if their martial and veteram bands could once break thoſe raw fol-* 
diers, who had raſply dared to approath them, they conquered a kingdom at one 
. blow, and were joſtly intitled to all its poſſeſſions as the reward of their pioſpe- 
9. rous valour: That, on the contrary, if they remitted in the leaſt their wonted 
| proweſs, an enraged enemy hung upon their reatzthe ſea met them in their re- 
treat, and an ignominious death was the certain puniſhment of their imprudent 
cowardice : That by: collecting ſo numerous and brave a hoſt, he had enſured every 
human means of conqueſt 3 and the commander of the enemy, by his criminal con- 
duct, had given him juſt cauſe to hope for the favour of heaven; in whoſe hands = 
alone lay the event of wars and battles: And that a perjured uſurper, anathematized J 
by the ſovereign pontiff, and conſcious of his own breach of faith, would be ſtruck 
with terror on their appearance, and would prognoſticate to himſelf that fate which 
his multiplied crimes had ſo juſtly merited *. The duke next divided his army into 
three lines: The firſt, headed by, Montgomery, conſiſted. of archers and light- 
armed inflinery : The ſecond, commanded dy Martel, wag. compoſed of his 
braveſt battalions, heavy armed, and ranged in cloſe order: His cavalry, at 
whoſe head he placed himſelf, formed the third line; and were ſo diſpoſed, wor" 
© they ſtretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each wing of the army f. He 
ordered the ſignal of battle to ſound ; and the whole army, moving at once, and 
=. ſinging the hymn or ſong of Roland, the famous peer of een Þ ae 
Te ced, in order and with alacrity, towards the enemy.  - + 1 
* 'HazorD had ſeized the advantage of a riſing ground, and. having! beſides: | 
1 drawn ſome trenches to ſecure his flanks, reſolved to fland upon the defenſive; 
11 alangdd to avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was inferior l. The 
A Kentiſh men were placed in the van; à poſt which they had always claimed as 
their due: The Londoners guarded the ſtandard : And the King himſelf, ac- 
companied by his two valiant brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, diſmounting from 
horſeback, placed himſelf at the head of his infantry, and expreſſed his reſolution. 
to conquer or to pexiſn in the action 5. The firſt attack of the Normans was | 
deſperate, but was received with equal valour by the Engliſh; and after a furious 
combat, which remained long undecided, the former, overcome by the difficulty 


® H. Hant, p. 368. Brompton, . 959. Gul. Pia. p. 201, + Gul: Pic. p. 201, Order. 
Vital. p. 501. t W. Malm. p Tot, Si Matth. Weſt p- 223. Bu Cages 
Gloſſary in verbo Cantilena Roland. - 
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then to give ground; and confuſion} was ſpreading among the ranks ; when, Wil- 
Law, WhO found himſelf on the bripk of deſtruction, haſtened, with a ſelect 


band, co the relief of his diſmayed forces “. His. preſenee reſtored, the action; 


"the Engliſh were obliged to reteat with loſs; and the duke, ordering his ſecond 
line to advance, renewed the attack with freſh ſorces and with redoubled courage. 
Finding, that the enemy, ſupported By the advantage of ground, and animated 


by the example of their prince, «ſtill made a. vigorous reſiſtance, he tried a ſtrata- 
gem, which was very delicate in its management, but which ſeemed adyiſeable in 


his deſperate ſituation,, when, if he gained not a deciſive victory, ge was totally 
undone :. He ordered his.trogps to make a, hafty retreat, Ape? fure the enemy 
from their, ground. by the. appearance of flight. "The Mc 

_ theſe unexperienced troops, Who, by this action, and ſanguine in their 


hopes, precipitantly followed the ormans into the plain f. William BET or 
ders, that at once the infantry ſhould face about upon their purſuers, and the ca- 


valry make an aſſault upon their wings, and both. of them purſue the advantage, 


Which the ſurpriſe and terror of the enemy mult give them in that eritical and de- 


ciſive moment. The Engliſh were repulſed with great laughter, and drove back 
to the hill; where being rallied again by the bravery of Harold, they were able, 


notwithſtanding their loſs, to maintain the poſt and continue the combat. The 
duke tried the ſame ſtratagem a ſecond time with the ſame ſucceſs; but: even : 
after this double advantage, he ſtill found a great body of the Engliſh, who 


maintaining themſelves in firm array, ſeemed determined to diſpute the victory to 
the laſt extremity. He ordered his heavy armed infantry to make the aſſault up. 
on them; while his archers, placed behind, ſhould gall the enemy, who were 
expoſed by the fituation of the ground, and who were intent in defending them- 
on againſt the ſwords and ſpears of the aſſailants $. - By this diſpoſition he at 


laſt prevailed : Harold was flain by an arrow, while he was combating with ; 


great bravery at the head of his men |: two brothers ſhared the ſame fate : 
And the Engliſh, diſcouraged by the fall "of theſe princes, gave ground on all 
ſides, and were purſued with great ſlaughter by the victorious Normans. A few 


troops however of the vanquiſhed dared ſtill to turn upon their purſuers; and 


taking them in deep and miry ground, obtained ſome revenge for the laughter 


| 1 1 2 R O — 2 hz ; 139 
kn Ades be ehe digs firſt to relax their vigour, 


ceded againlt 


— 


and diſhonour of the day 5. But the appearance of the duke obliged them to 


- © Gal. Pict. p. 202. Order. Vitals, p. 50. : 
+ W. Malm. p. 101. H. Hunt. p. 368. Higden, p. 286. - Vronipton,. p- 960. Gul. Pict. 
p. 202. M. Paris, p. 3. T Diceto, p. 480. 

W. Malm. p. 101. H. Hunt. p. 369. Ingulf, p. 69. vim. Dun. P: 195. 

5 Gul. Pict. p. 203. Order. Vitalis, p. 501. e 
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the enemy. 


Tuus was gained by William, duke of — the great 40d decifive 
victory of Haſtjngs, after a battle which was fought from morning till ſunſer e, 


and which ſeemed worthy, hy the heroic feats of valour diſplayed by both ar. 
mies, and by both commanders, to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. Wil- 
lam had three horſes killed under him; and there fell near fifteen thouſand men 


on the ſide of the Normans : The loſs was ſtill more confiderable on that of 
the yanquiſhed ; beſides the death of the King and his two brothers. The dead 


body of Harold was * to William, and was generouſly teftored without 
er T. The Norman army left not the field of battle without 


Fowreng in the, moſt ſolemn manner, for their victory: And 
e prince, having refreſhedhis forces, prepared to puſh to the mann his ad- 
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pres 4 the Genmans, 
- eſtabliſhed themſelves an the ruins 


wk thoſe. fierce people, accuſtomed to 1 and enured to arms, were 
more guided by perſuaſion than authority; in the ſubmiſſion which they paid their 
princes. Fhe military deſpotiſm, which had taken place in the Romam empire, 


authority, under which it had ſo long laboured. The free conſtirutions then ella · 
bliſhed, however impaired by the encroachments of princes, ſtill pre- 
ſerve an air of independance and legal adminiſtration, which diſtinguiſn the Eu- 
ropean nations ; and if that part of the globe maintain ſentiments of Kberty, ho- 
hour, equity, and valour, ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, it owes theſe ad van- 
tages chieſty to the ſeeds implanted by thoſe generous barbarians. - 5 
Tur Saxons, who ſubdued Britain, as | 
country, obſtinately retained rhat tnvalui 
and they imported into this ifland the fame principles of independance, which. 
they had inherited from their anceſtors. The chieftains (for ſuch they were more 
properly than' kings or princes) who commanded them in thoſe military expedi- 
tions, ſtill poſſeſſed a very limited authority; and as the Saxons exterminated, 
rather than ſubdued, the antient inhabitants, they were indeed tranſplanted into 
à new tetritory, but preſerved: unaltered: all their civil and military inſtitutions. 
The language was pure Saxon; even the names of places, which often remain. 
while the tongue entirely changes, were almoſt all affixed by the new conque- 
rors ; the manners and: cuſtoms were wholly German; and the fame picture of a 


" 
* 


and which, previouſſy to the irruption of theſe conquerors, had ſunk the genius 
of men, and deſtroyed cyery noble prineiple of frience and virtue, was unable tio 
raſiſt the vigorous efforts of a free people ; and Europe, as from a new ep och. 
rekindled her antient ſpirit, and ſhook off the baſe ſervitude to arbitrary will and 
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Appendix I. fierce and. bold liberty. which is drawn by the maſterly. pencil of Tacitus, will 
apply to theſe founders of the Engliſh government. The King, ſo far from 
being entitled to an arbitrary power was only conſidered as the firſt av ze 

citizens; his authority depended more on his perſonal qualities than on his ſtation; 

he yas even ſo far on a level with the other inhabitants, that a ſtated price was 

_. affixed to his head, and a legal fine was levied: from his murderer, Which, tho? 

| proportioned to his ſtation, and ſuperior. to that paid for the life, of xe, was 
a ſenſible. mark of his ſubordination to the community. e 


Succeſion of Ix is eaſy to imagine, that an independant People, ſo little reſitained by lawa, 
ares 42 cultivated by ſcience, would not be very ſtrict in maintaining a regular e- 
FE ceſſion of their princes. Thoꝰ they paid a great reſpect· to the royal family, and 
: aſcribed to them an undiſputed ſuperiority, they either had no rule, or none that 
* , was ſteadily obſerved, in filling the vacant and preſent convenience in 
that emergency wag more attended to than gener en We are not how 
ever to ſuppoſe, that the crown ai tonſidered as altogether elective; and that a 
regular plan was traced by the conſtitution for ſupplying, by the ſuffrages of the 
people, every vacancy made by the deceaſe of the firſt magiſtrate. If any King 
on his death left a ſon of an age and capacity fit for government, the young 
prince naturally ſtepped into the throne : If he was à minor, his uncle, or the 
| next prince of the blood, was promoted to the government, and left the ſceptre 
to bis poſterity: Any ſovereign, by taking previous meaſures with the leading men, 
it greatly in his power to appoint his ſucceſſor : All theſe changes, and indeed 
the ordinary adminiſtration of government, required the expreſs concurrence, or 
at leaſt the tacit conſent of the people; but preſent poſſeſſion, however obtained, 
went far towards procuring their obedience, and the idea of any right which was 
once excluded, was but feeble and imperfect. This is ſo much the caſe in all „ 
barbarous monarchies, and occurs ſo often in the hiſtory of the Anglo Saxons, 
that we cannot conſiſtently entertain other notion of their government. The 
' idea of an hereditary ſucceſſion in authidrity is ſo natural to men, and is ſo much 
fortified by the uſual rule in tranſmitting private poſſeſſions, that ir. muſt retain a 
great influence on every ſociety, who do not exclude it by the refinements of a 
republican conſtitution, But as there is a ſenſible difference between government 
and private poſſeſſions, and every one is not equally qualified for the one as for 
the other, a people, who are not ſenſible of the general advantages attending. a 
fixed rule, are apt to make great leaps in the ſucceſſion, and frequently to paſs o “er 
the perſon, who, had he poſſeſſed the requiſite years and abilities, would have 
been thought entitled to the authority. Thus, theſe monarchies are not, ſtrictiy 
| 1 either elective or * z and tho the deſtination of. a prince may 
often | 
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ae fellas, in appointing hie ſuctefior; they can as little be. regarded 1 Chap. . 
teſtamentary. The ſuffrages of the ſtates may ſometimes eſtabliſh a ſoye- 3 
7 | reigns boa they more frequently zecognize him whom they find eſtabliſhed : * 
fe great men take the len; the people, overawed and influenced, acquieſce 
in the government; and the reigning prince, pro " 9 0 e arg 
paſtes: undiſputably fot the legal ſovereig. a 


I is confeſſed, that our knowledge of the We gn kiffor * angie Te Wine | 
is too imperfett to afford us means of determining with certainty all the preroga- Semot 
tives of the crown and privileges of the people, or of giving an exact delineation of 
© Gargoverament,” It & ble alſo, that che conſtitution might be ſamewhae 
different ib the different nations of the Heptarthyj; and that it changed conſide- 
rably during the courſe of: fix centuries, which elapſed from the firſt invaſion of 
the Saxons till the Normagsconqueſt ®, But moſt of theſe differences and changes, 
with their cauſes and effects, re unknown to us: It only appears, that, at all 
times, and in all the kingdoms, there was a natibnal council, called a Wittenagemot. 
or aſſembly, of the wiſe men, (for that is the import of the term) whoſe conſent. 
. was requiſite for the enacting laws, and for. ratifying the chief acts of public ad- 
miniſtration. The preambles to all the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, Edward the 
elder, Athelſtan, Edmond, Edgar, Ethelred, and Edward che Confeſſor; even 
thoſe to the laws of Canute, tho? a kind of conqueror, put this matter beyond" 
controverſy, and carry. proofs every where of a limited and legal, government. 
But who were the conſtituent: members of this Wittenagemot has not been de- 
. termined with certainty by antiquarians. It is agreed, that the biſhops and ab- 
bots were an eſſential part; and it is alſo evident, from the tenor of theſe an- 
tient laws, that the Wittenagemot enacted ſtatutes which regulated the ecele- 
ſiaſtical as well as civil government, and that thoſe dangerous principles, by which 
the church is totally ſevered from the ſtate; were hitherto unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxons +" It alſo appears, that the alde ren or governors of "counties, who, 


WF 


We know e e eee ER 9 conſtitution.” The Saxon annals, p. 49. 
inform us, chat it is the prerogative of the King to name the dakes, earl, alderman and ſheriffs of the 
| counties. Aﬀer, a contemporary writer, informs us, that Alfted depoſed/albthe ignorant aldermen, and 
appoineed men of more capacity in their place: Yet che laws of Edward the Confeſlor $ 35, ſay ex- 


— prefily, that the heretoghs or dukes, and the heriffs, were choſen by the freeholders in the * 


; = county-eoart, which yas aſſembled once a year, wer bog en hecho r the 
King. 
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apptiis fl ater the Dinh times, were often eelleh ear o, wh mice Hts! 
dad Pave their conſent to the publie ſtatutes, But beſides the e 7+ 
men, there is alſo menten of the Nes or Riss meß, 288 Uillin& Er weh of the 
Wittenagemdt; but Who! theſe were is hot 10 Searty Sfbeytaiiie# by the laws 'or 
© Gliehiftory of thar perivd. "The futter would probably Be of difficult diſeuſiion, 
even were it examined impartially; but ag bur parties haye” choſet to vide on 
| this hegg, the queſtion-has been diſputed with che greater acrimony, and the ar- 
guments on both ſides havę become, on that account, che core caßtiqus / and de- . 
ceitful. Our monarchical faction maigtain, that theſe Mien or benen wee the 
Judges or mon learned in the lau: The popular party 2 — =” 
ſentatives/of the! or what we now cal the commags.” 1 8 
n nr" em oye d by alt” the antient hifteriany | in bats . 
Whienagemer, ſeetp to radi the latter Kippobcion, + The members real — 
moſt always ealled the principes, fu:faps; me, magnaves; proveres; term „ 
which ſeem to ſuppoſe an ariftoer: Auch to exeldde che eommiops: The Borouphs - 
alſo, from the low flate of commerce,” were fe frnall atid poor,” andiche Tnhabi® k 
rants ved in ſuch dependance on the great mem 44 thit'it/Necing, nowiſe probable” + 
2 would be admitted as a part; of the-nationaP”: eounells. *The commbnę ure 
ran yo to have had no ſhare in . the governmbnte etage By te Franks, 
Burgundians, and cher northern nations ; and d may e che ths Suren, 6 
, who: remained, longer barbi — — 4. _ 
_ think-of conferting-ſtchian 8 — reg Ti& , 1 
miktary —— honograble among alf thoſ&conquerors:t\ The bs 
riors fubliſted,by- their poſſeſſions im Mud: became eongderabm by their . 
j I IE be Yarn r r eee n. ; 
8 r e pv: 
3 3 of che e axle: and . 9 — 


tranſlation of Bede, a well ag from. all the hiſtorians, chat ca, in — — 5 
and eur in Dano-Saxon were quite ſynonimo These n low of King Athelſtan's, - a 
E. lm. Cone, p, 406) Which bas Ramblef wwe antiggarians, and. has made, tham imagine-that * * 
was. ſuperiog to an alderman. The weregild-or the ptige of an x Vigod-is thare fixed at 
5353 N e equal to chat gf an archbiſhop whereas thatiof a biſhop. and alderman e = 
'* > , thrimſas, To ſalve this difficulty we muſt have recourſe. to" Selden's conjefture, (ſee his . | 
Honour, chapk'g, p,603"604) that the term of carl was'in the age, of Achelfiah guſt B. 
| of oſe in England, and flopd at thilvtige forthe atheling or prince o the 00d, heir to the crdwa. Th” 
he confirms by. a law of Capute, 5 5 5. where awatheling and an archbi iſhop are put upon So. 
 foojing, / In'another law. of the lane  Atheltan the -F. A the prince or atheling is Hd to be 
© 25,060 thrimſas. See Wilkins, p. 71. Heis os OE INE . 
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' irong proofs to convince us that they would admit any of a rank ſo much inferior Appendix * 
as the hurgeſſes, to ſhare with them in the legiſlative authority. Tacitus indeed 
affirms, that, among the antient Germans, the conſent of all the members of the 
community was required in every important deliberation; but he ſpeaks not of 
repreſentatives; and this antient practice, mentioned by the Roman hiſtorians, 
could only have place in ſmall. tribes, where every citizen might without in- 
convenience be aſſembled upon any extraordinary emergency. After principa- 
lities became more extenſive; after the differences of property had formed diſ- 
tinctions more important than thoſe ariſing from perſonal ſtrength and valor ; 
we may conclude, that the national aſſemblies muſt have been more limited in their 

N number, and compoſed only of the more conſiderable citizens. 


Bur tho' we muſt exclude the burgeſſes or commons from the Saxon Wit- 
tinagemot; there is ſome neceſſity for ſuppoſing, that this aſſembly conſiſted of 
other members beſide the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and the judges or privy council. 
For as all theſe, excepting ſome of the eccleſiaſtics ®, were antiently appointed by 
the King, had there been no other legiſlative Ade, the royal power had been 
in a great meaſure deſpotic, contrary to the tenor of all the hiſtorians, and to the 
practice of all the northern nations. We may, therefore, conclude, that the more 
conſiderable proprietors of land were, without any election, conſtituent mem- 
bers of the national afſembly ; and there is reaſon to think, that forty hides, or 
about- four or five thouſand acres, was the eſtate requiſite for intitling the poſſeſſor 
to this honourable privilege. There is a paſſage of an antient author + from 
which. it appears, that a perſon, of very noble birth, even one allied to the crown, 
was not eſteemed a princeps (the term uſually employed by antient hiſtorians when 
the Wittenagemot i is mentioned) till he had acquired a fortune of that extent. Nor 
need we imagine, that the public council would become diſorderly or confuſed 
by admitting. ſo great a multitude. The landed property of England was pro- 
bably in few hands during the Saxon times ; at leaſt, during the latter part of 
that period: And as men had ſmall ambition of attending theſe public councils, 
there was no danger of the aſſembly's becoming too numerous for the diſpatch of 
the little  bufineſs, which was brought before them. 


. * There is ſome reaſon to think, ane eee faeces haben by de Wingia 5 
a! by the King. Eddius, cap. 2. The abbots in the monaſteries of the royal foundation were 
antiently named by the King ; tho? Edgar gave the monks the election, and only reſerved to himſelf 
the ratification. This deſtination was afterwards frequently violated ; and the abbots as well as biſhops 
vere afterwards all RIF court; as we learn from Ingulf, a writer contemporary to the 6 
conquelt.. > 
+ Hiſt, Elienſis, cap. 36. 40. This paſſage is e wanne 
eber be ame altre: From i. : 


s . HISTORY or ENGLAND. bn 

Ir is certain, chat, whatever we may determine concerning the conſtituent 
— of the Wittenagemot, in whom the legiſlature reſided, the Anglo-Saxon 
government, in the period preceding the Norman conqueſt,” 'was become ex- 
tremely ariſtocratical': The royal authorſty was very limited; the people, even if 
admitted to that aſſembly, were of little or no weight or conſideration. We 
have hints given us in the hiſtorians of the great power and riches of particular 
noblemen : And it could not but happen, after the abolition of the Heptarchy, 
when the King lived at a diſtance from the provinces, that theſe great proprietors, 
who reſided on their eſtates, would much augment their authority over their. 
vaſſals and retainers, and over all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood.” 
Hence the immeaſurable power aſſumed by Harold, Godwin, Leofric, Siward, 
Morcar, Edwin, Edric and: Alfric, who controlled the authority of the kings, 
and rendered themſelves quite neceſſary in the government. The two latter, tho? 
deteſted by the people, on account of their joining a foreign enemy, ſtill pre- 
| ſeryed their power and influence; and we may therefore conclude, that their 
authority was founded, not on popularity, but on family rights and poſſeſſons. 
There is one Athelſtan, mentioned in the reign of the king of that name, who is 
called alderman of all England, and is ſaid to nen z tho' the monarch 
himſelf was a prince of great 'valour and ability. And we find, that in the 
latter Saxon times, and in theſe alone, the great offices went from lather to fon, 
and became, in a manner, hereditary in the families 4. 


Tux circumſtances, attending the invaſions of the Danes, would alſo ſerve 
much to increaſe the power of the principal nobility. | Theſe freebooters made 
unexpected inroads on all quarters; and there was a neceſſity, that each county 
ſhould reſiſt them by its own force, and under the conduct of its own magiſtrates, 


efforts of the whole ſtate, commonly increaſes the power of the crown theſe 
1 wars and inroads turned to the advantage of the aldermen and nobles. 


 Amons that military and turbulent people, ſo averſe to commerce and the 
arts, ſo little enured to induſtry, juſtice was commonly very ill executed, and. 
great oppreſſion and violence ſeem to have prevailed. Theſe diſorders would 
be increaſed by the exorbitant power of * ä * W 7 in their 


and nobility. For the ſame reaſon, that a general war, managed by the united 


„ Hiſt, RameC. 3 3. p. 369. | 
+ Roger Hoveden, giving the reaſon why William the Conqueror made Colpatric earl of Nor- 
thumberland ſays, Nam ex materno ſanguine attinebat ad eumhenor illiut tomitatur. © Brat enim ex matr# 
Algitha, filia Uthredi comitis. See alſo Sim. Dun. p. 205. We ſee in thoſe inſtances, the ſame ten- 
dency towards rendering offices hereditary, which took place, during a more ay pug on — 

continent; and which had already operated i its full effect. | 
4 ; „ eum, 


the laws, were obliged to devote themſelves to the ſervice of ſome Chieftain, whoſe 
orders they followed even to the diſturbance of the government or the injury of 

their fellow-citizens, and who afforded them in return protection from any inſult 
or injuſtice by ſtrangers. Hence we find, by the extracts which Dr. Brady has 

given us from Domeſday, that almoſt all the inhabitants even of borougha, had 
placed themſelves in the clientſnip of ſame particular nobleman, whoſe patronage 
they purchaſed by annual payments, and whom they were obliged to conſider 
as their ſovereign, more than the King himſelf, or even the legiſlature *. A client, 

thoꝰ a freeman, was ſuppoſed ſo much to belong to his patron, that his murderer 

was obliged by law to pay a fine to the latter. as a compenſation for his loſs; in 

like manner as he paid a fine to the maſter for the murder of his ſlaye +. Men, 

who were of a more conſiderable rank, but not powerful enough, each to ſup- 

himſelf by his own independent authority, entered into formal confede- 


Tacies together, and compoſed a kind of ſeparate republic, which rendered itſelf - 


formidable to all aggreſſors. Dr. Hickes has preſerved. a very curious Saxon 
bond of this kind, which he calls a Sadalitium, and which contains many parti- 
culats, characteriſtical of the manners and cuſtoms of the times . The aſſo- 
ciates are there ſaid to be all of them gentlemen of Cambridgeſhire; and they 


Twear before the holy reliques to obſerve their confederacy, and to be faithful to 


each other: They promiſe to bury any of the aſſociates who dies, in whatever 
Place he had appointed ; to contribute to his funeral charges, and to attend at his 
Interment ; and whoever is wanting to this laſt duty, binds himſelf to pay a mea- 
ſure of honey. When any of the aſſociates is in danger, and calls for the aſſiſtance 
of his fellows, they promiſe, beſides flying to his ſuccour, to give information to 
che ſheriff 3 and if he he negligent in protecting the perſon expoſed to hazard, 
they engage to levy a fine of one pound from him: Tf the preſident of the fociety 
himſelf be wanting in this particular, he binds himſelf to pay one pound; unleſs 
he has the reaſonable excuſe of fickneſs, or of duty to his ſuperior. When any 


| of the affociates is murdered, they are to exact eight pounds from the murderer z 


and if he refuſes to pay it, they are to proſecute him for the ſum at their joint 


expence. If any of the aſſociates, who happens to be poor, kills a man, the 


ſociety are to contribute by a certain proportion to pay his fine: A mark a- 
piece, if the fine be 700 ſhillings ; leſs, if the perſon killed be a clomn or ceorle; 
0 half of that ſum, again, if he be a Welſhman. But where any of the aſſociates 


D* „ Brady's Treatiſe of Boroughs, 3. 4+ 5, &c. Tue caſe was the fame with the freemen in che 


country. See pref. to his hiſt. p. 8, 9, 10, &c. 
3 Conf, 5 8. apud Ingulf. t Diſſert. Epiſt, p. 21; 


; | Up. e 
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turn, contribute to increaſe it. Men, not daring to rely on the guardianſhip of Appeal 
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Appendix I. Kills a man, wilfully and without Nee te he muſt himſelf pay de Sue br 
any of the aſſociates kills a fellow, in a like criminal manner, beſides paying the 
uſual fine to the relations of the deceaſed, he muſt pay eight pounds to the ſo- 

-cicty,. or renounce the benefit of it: In which caſe they bind themſelves,” under 
the penalty of one pound, never to eat or drink with him, except in the preſence 
of the King, biſhop, or alderman, There are other regulations to prote&t;/them- 

ſelves and their ſervants from all injuries, to revenge ſuch as are committed, and 
to prevent their giving abuſive language to each other, wr 70 pete which =_ 
engage to pay for that offence, is a meaſure of honey. © 


IT is not to be doubted, but a confederacy of this kind muſt hui been a great 
ſourceè of friendſhip and attachment, when men lived in perpetual danger from ene- 
mies, robbers, and oppreſſors, and received protection chiefly fron: their perſonal. 
' valor, and from the affiſtance of their friends or patrons. | As animoſities'were then 

more violent, connexions were alſo more intimate, whether voluntary or derived 
from blood: The moſt remote degree of propinquity was regarded: An inde- 
lible memory of benefits was preſerved.: Severe vengeance was taken of injuries, 
both from a point of honour, and as the beſt means of future ſecurity : And the 
civil union being weak, many private confederacies were entered into to ſupply 


its place, and to procure men that ſafety, which the laws Mud their own innocence- 
were not alone able to inſure them. 


On the whole, notwithſtanding the ſeeming liberty or rather licentiouſaeſs of the 
- Anglo-Saxons, the great body of the people, in theſe ages, really enjoyed much leſs 
true liberty, than where the execution of the laws is the moſt ſevere, and where 
ſubjects are reduced to the ſtricteſt ſubordination and dependance on the civil 
magiſtrate; The reaſon is derived from the exceſs itſelf of that liberty. Men 
muſt guard themſelves at any price againſt inſults and injuries; and where they 
receive not protection from the laws and magiſtrate, they will ſeek it by ſubmiſ- 
ſion to ſuperiors, and by herding, in ſome inferior. confederacy, which acts under 
the direction of a powerful chieftain. And thus all anarchy. is the immediate 

_ cauſe of tyranny, if not over the ſtate, at leaſt over many of the indiviguals. . 


The feverat Tae German Saxons, as the other nations of that continent, were divided 


4; into three ranks of men, the noble, the free, and the ſlaves t. Fur diſtinction 
they brought over with. them into Britain. 


Tux nobles were called thanes; and were of two kinds, che King”! $ thanes and; : 
kſfr thanes, T he latter ſeem to have. been degentiant on che former; and to 


+ Nithard, hiſt, lib, 4. . 
| have 


have received lands, for which they PEEING ſervices, Ae age in vente Mü 
and war. We know of no other title, which raiſed any one to the rank of 
dhane, except noble birth and the poſſeſſion of land. The former was always 
much regarded by all the German nations even in their moſt barbarous ſtate ; and 

m the Saxon nobility had few expenſive; pleafures to diſſipate their fortune, and 3 

_ _ the commons little trade or induſtry by which they could accumulate riches, 15 

theſe two ranks of men, even tho? they were not ſeparated by poſitive laws, might BE 

remain long diſtin, and the noble families continue many ages in. opulence: and W 

ſplendor. There were no middle rank of men, who could mix gradually with 77 

- their ſuperiors, and procure to themſelves inſenſibly honour and diſtinction. If 

by any extraordinary accident, a mean perſon acquired riches, a circumſtance; ſo 

ſingular made him be known and remarked.; he became the object of enyy, as well 1 

. as indignation, to all the nobles; he would have great difficulty to defend what he | 1 


rere 1 


had acquired and he would find it impoſſible to protect himſelf from oppreſſion, _ 
except by courting the ame. of ſome . chiefrain, and. ine a lar 8 
dne nee 9 

There are two ſtstutes n ihe une e. which Res 9 to con- 4 | {0 
oy theſe” different ranks of men; that of Athelſtan, by which a merchant, 1 


ho had made three long ſea voyages on his own account, was intitled to the 
quality of thane +; and that of the ſame prinee, by which a ceorle or huſbandman, | 
he had been able to purchaſe five hides: of land, and had a chapel, a kitchen, 47 
a hall and bell, was raiſed to the ſame diſtinction $. But the opportunities were 1 4 7 
ſo few, by which a merchant. or ceorle could thus exalt himſelf above his rank, yg 
chat the law could never overcome the reigning prejudices ; the diſtinction be- 
-tween noble and baſe blood: would, till be indelible 3. and the well-born. thanes 
- would entertain che higheſt contempt for thoſe legal and factitious ones. Tho we are 
not informed of. any of theſe circumſtances by antient hiſtorians, they are ſo much 
founded on the nature of things, that we may admit them as a neceſſary andi * 
fallible conſequence of the ſituation of the Kingdom during thoſe ages. 
Tux cities appear by Domeſday-book to have bern at the conqueſt little better 
than villages || York itſelf,. cho it was always the fecond, ar leaſt the third d$ 
"1 „ Spelm, Feuds and Tenures, p. 40.” - + Wilkins, p. 5. 44 1 4 
1 bel ien Tide of Honour, p. 5g. Wilkins, 5. ve gi 73 | 
_ 1}, Wincheſter, being the capital of the W CIR was ech «confidence. 
We Pict. p. 210. q 


Norwich contained 738 houſes, Exeter, 315, Tnbwich, 5385 agony ** Hertford, 446, 
| 3 262, Bath, 64, Southampton, 84. Warwick, 113. See Brady of Boroughs, p. 3, 4, 5+ 
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in England, and was the capital of a great provinte, Which never was 
«Ts united with the reſt, contained then but 1418 families. Malmeſ- 
bury tells us +, that the great diſtinction between the 44 ble Sena nhl and 
the French or Norman, was that the latter built magnificent and ſtately caſtles 
whereas the former conſumed their immenſe fortunes on riot and hoſpitality in 
mean houſes. We may thence infer, tliat the arts in general were much leſt ad- 
vanced in England than in France a greater number of idle ſervants and retainers 
lived about the great families 3 and as theſe, even in France, were powerful 
enough to diſturb the execution of the laws, we may judge of the authority, 
acquired by the ariſtocracy in England. When earl Godwin beſieged the Con- 


feſſor in London, he ſummoned together from all parts his huſcarles, or houſe- 


coerles and retainers, and obliged ee to ne os OY which 
he was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. a 
Taz lower rank of free · men were ORE TO n bags end. 
Saxons; and where they were induſtrious, they were chieſly employed in hüf. 
mee Whence a coerle, and a huſbandman, became in a manner ſynomimous 
They cultivated the farms of the nobility or thanes, for which they paid 

ue [and they ſrem to have bern temoveableat pleaſare. For there is no men- 
tion of leaſes among the Anglo - Saxons: The pride of the nobility, together with 
the general ignorance of writing, muſt have rendered theſe contracts very rare; 
and muſt have kept the huſbandmen in L r e n. 


of farms were then chiefly paid in kind ꝙ. 


Bur the moſt numerous rank by far in er bombe ſeems to m bee ths 4 
ſlaves or villains, who were the property of their lords, and were conſequentiy 
incapable, themſelves, of all property. Dr. Brady aſſures us, from a ſurvey 
of Domeſday-book 1], that, in all the counties of England, the far greater part 
of the land was occupied by them, and that the huſpandmen, and ſtill more tlie 


ſocmen, who were tenants, that could not be removed at pleaſure, were ver 


few in compariſon. This was not the caſe with the German nations, as far'as 
we can collect from the account given us s by 1 Tacitus, The perpetual wars in the 


© * Brady's treatiſe of boroughs, p. 10. There were Soars bolder brad a cate 
five of theſe wards contained the number of families here mentioned, EEE 
to a family makes about 7000 ſouls, — Rp Sos: "nated aid; > 
7 P. 102. See alſo de Geſt. Angl. p. 333. 15 
1 LL: Inæ. $70." "Theſe laws fixed the rents for a hide ; but i i fiat t convert l no mo 
dern meaſures, ; 


I General preface to his hiſt, p. 7 7, 8, 9, Ec. 


EN bree, 
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any and the depredations of the Danes, tokio esst each of this Appendix I; 


great alteration” with the Anglo-Saxons. The priſoners. taken in battle, or car- 
ried' off in the frequent inroads, were reduced to flavery ; and became, by right 
of war , entirely at the diſpoſal” of their lords. Great property in the nobles, 

eſpecially if joined to an irregular adminiſtration of juſtice, naturally favours the 
power of the ariſtocracy ; but ſtill more fo, if the practice of ſlavery be admitted, 

and has become very common. The nobility not only poſſeſs the influence which 
always attend riches, but alſo the power which the laws give them over their 
ſlaves and villains; It becomes then difficult, and almoſt 1 ay: a pri- 
vate man to remain altogether free and independant. ; 


" Taxxe were two kinds of ſlaves among the A Sans; houſchold ſlaves, 


after the manner of the antients, and prædial or ruſtic, after the manner of the 
| Germans . Theſe latter reſembled the ſerfs, which are at preſent met with in 
Poland, Denmark, and ſome places in Germany. The power of a maſter over his 
ſlaves was not unlimited among the Anglo-Saxons, as it was among their anceſ- 
tors. If a man beat out his ſlave*s eye or teeth, the ſlave recovered his liberty : 
If he killed him, he paid a fine to the King; provided the ſlave died within a 
day after the wound or blow: Otherwiſe it paſſed unpuniſhed l. The ſelling 
themſelves or children into ſlavery was always the practice with the German na- 
tions $, and was continued by the Anglo-Saxons J. 


Tur great lords and abbots among the Anglo - Saxons polelled a criminal ju- 


riſdiction within their territories, and could puniſh without appeal any thieves or 


robbers whom they caught there *. This inſtitution muſt have had a very con- 
trary effect to that intended, and muſt have procured robbers a ſure protection in 
the lands of ſuch noblemen as did not —_— mean to ER theſe-irre- 
gularities, | 
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Bur tho' the general firain of the A e government ſeems to have be= courts of "I 1 
come ariſtocratical, there were ſtill conſiderable remains of the antient democracy, tice. 
which were not indeed ſufficient to protect the loweſt of the people, without the 
patronage of ſome great lord, but might give ſecurity, and even ſome degree of 


dignity, to the gentry or inferior nobility. The adminiſtration of juſtice, in par- 
ticular, by the courts: of the Decennary, the Hundred, and the County, were 
well calculated to defend general liberty, and to reſtrain the exorbitant power of 
the nobles: In the county courts or ſhiremotes, all the freeholders were aſſem- 
II. Edg. $ 14. apud Spellm. Conc. vol. 1. p. 47 f Spellm: Gloſf in verb. Servus. 
T LL. Af. 5 20. „„ n. AP. 5 $ Tacit. de mor. Germ. 
++ LL. Ina, 511. LL. Alf. 5 12. Higden, lib. 1. cap. 50. LL. Edw. Were 
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Appendix I. 


bled twice a- year, and received appeals from the other inferior courts. The 
there decided all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil; and the biſhop, together 
with the alderman or earl, preſided over them . The affair was determined in 
a ſummary manner, without much pleading, formality, or delay, by a majority 
of voices; and the biſhop and alderman had no further authority than to keep 


order among the freeholders, and interpoſe with their opinion f. Where juſtice 


was denied during three ſeſſions by the Hundred, and then by the County - court, 
there lay an appeal to the King's court ; but this was not practiſed on flight. 
occaſions; The alderman had a third of the fines levied in theſe courts I; and 
as moſt of the puniſhments were then pecuniary, this perquiſite formed a conſi- 
derable part of the profits belonging to his office, The two thirds alſo, which 
went to the King, made no contemptible ſhare of the public revenue. Any free- 


holder was fined who abſented himſelf thrice from theſe courts g. 


As the extreme ignorance of the age made deeds and writings very aur che | 
County or Hundred court was the place where the moſt remarkable civil tranſac- 
tions were finiſhed, in order to preſerve a memorial of them, and prevent all fu» 


ture diſputes. Here teſtaments were promulgated, ſlaves manumitted, bargains. 


of ſale concluded; and ſometimes, for greater ſecurity, the moſt conſiderable 


of theſe deeds were inſerted in the blank leayes of the pariſh bible, which thus 
became a kind of regiſter, too ſacred to be falſified. It was not unuſual to add | 


to the deed an imprecation on all ſuch as ſhould be guilty of that crime 4. 
AmMonc a people, who lived in ſo ſimple a manner as the Anglo-Saxons, the 
judicial power is always of greater importance than the legiſlative. | There were 
few or no taxes impoſed by the ſtates :- There were few ſtatutes enacted; and the 
nation was leſs governed by laws, than by cuſtoms, which admitted a great la- 
titude of interpretation. Tho? it ſhould, therefore, be allowed, that the Wit - 


tenagemot was altogether compoſed of the principal nobility, the county-courts, 


F ring el Cl BUS 4's «1 US 


where all the freeholders were admitted, and which regulated all the daily occur- 
rences of life, formed a very wide baſis for the government, and were no con- 
temptible check on the ariſtocracy. But there is another power ſtill more im- 
portant than either the judicial or legiſlative ; and that is the power. of injuring or 
ſerving by immediate force and violence, for which it is difficult to obtain redreſs. 
in courts of juſtice. In all extenſive governments, where the execution of the 

laws is feeble, this power naturally. falls into the hands of the principal nobility ** 


7 


LL. Edg. 5 5. Wilkins, p. 78. LL. Canut. 4 17. Wilkins, p. 136. a 5 
+ Hickes Diſſert. Epiſt. p. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. t LL. Edg. 5 2. Wilkins, p. 77. IL. 
Canut. 5 18. apud Wilkins, p. 136. 11. Ed. Conf. 5 317. FP. LL. Echelſt. 5 20. 
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the degree of it which, prevails, cannot need by the public, Appendix. l. 
ys as; by-ſmall ftrokes ef hiſtory, hy particular cuſtoms, and ſometimes by, 
the reaſon apd nature of things. The highlands of Scotland have been long en- 
| titled by law to every privilege. of Britiſh, ſubjeQs +, bir it was vor gill very lg 
. that. the common-people could; in fact enjoy. theſe privileges. 
Int powers of all the members of the Anglo-Saxon | -government 6 
among e eee and the extreme obſcurity of the ſubject even 
the” faction had never ente o che queſtion, would naturally have begot thoſe 
controverſies.” But the great influence of the lords over their ſlaves and tenants, the 
chentſhip af the burghers, the total want of a middling rank of men, the total 
want alſo of lawyets who did not then form a ſeparate profeſſion, the extent of 
che monarchy, the looſe execution of the laws, the continued diſorders and con- 
vulſions of the ſtate : all theſe circumſtances evince, that. the Anglo- Saxon go- 
vernment became at laſt extremely ariſtocratical; and the events, during the pe- 
tiod immediately preceding the conqueſt, confirm. this inference ot conjecture. 
Bor the puniſhments inflicted on crimes by che Anglo-Sazon,couns'et judis Criminal '- 
CY and the methods of proof employed in all cauſes, appear: forewhar fins 
. gular, wc WA ſhomabale which Prevail ac preſeat amoog all c 
'»% Wanted bid n. me Milo nc pit N Mg 29 br 29 l. OLE DIO 
_ © __ =» Wax mutſt_ conceive, —4 foi antient Germans were very lit ele removed from 
p the original ſtate of nature: The ſocial oonfederacy among them was more mar- 
| dial than Givi] They had chiefly in view the means of attack or defence againſt 
| > enericss nat thoſe: of protection againſt their fellow citizens: Their pot . 
5 bee wers ſo ſlender and ſo equal, chat they were not expoſed io great danger: 
aud tha natura bravery of the pepe made every man truſt ta himſelf and to his 
friends for his defence or vengeance. This defect in the political union 
„ dun muab cloſer: the knot of particular confedenacies : An inſult. upon any man 88 
a was cogarded byJalFhis: xelatians- and. aſſociates as a com mon injury.: They were 1 
bqung, by honour: as well as by a ſenſe of general intereſt, to revenge his death, | 
or any violente which, he had ſuffered :+They retaliated. on the aggrefſor-by like ; 
 viglences; and if he was protected, 33 was natural and uſpal, by. his own clan, = 
Dee was ſpread ſtill wider, and bred angleſs diſorders in the nation. 0 
The Friſians,, a tribe af poo Germans, had- never advanced beyond chis _.. 
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2 imperſect ſtare” of f. und the tight of private revenge ſtill remained 
Among them unlimited and uncontrouleck ?. But the other German nations, in ; 
he age of Tacitus, * made one ſtep. farther towards completing the political or 17 
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append's I. civil union. - Tho' it ſtill continued to be an indiſpentible' ale of honour for 
every clan to revenge the death or injury. of their fellow, the magiſtrate win 5 
4 


quired a right of interpofing in the quarrel, and of actommdatibg the difference 
He obliged the perſon maimed or injured, and the relations bf one Killed,” to'acs. 


/ i cept of a preſent from the aggreſſor and his relatibns , 48 a compenſation for 
| | the injury +, and to drop all farther proſecution of revenge. That the accom- 
modation of one quarrel might not be the ſource of more, this preſent was fixed 
and certain, according to the rank of the perſon lied or injured, und was com- 
monly paid in cattle, the chief property of thoſe fude and uncultivated nations“ 
A preſent of this kind gratified the revenge of the injured clan by the loſs which 
| : the aggreſſor ſuffered : It ſatisfied: their pride by the ſubmiſſion which it expre(- 
ſed: It diminiſhed their regret for the loſs or injury of a kinſman by their acquiſi 
tion of new re I Een be a: AS Ranges to the 
iety 1. 136334 of $3474 18+: 4 eb Reb Rs enen TH dis: er dritt . 
Bor when the Ge nations had been ſettled dame uns ü us Naeh 
the Roman empire, they made till a new ſtep towards à more cultivated life, 
and their criminal juſtice gradually improved and refined itſelf. The n er 
whoſe office it was to guard public Peace and to ſuppreſs private anitnoſities, con- 
ceived himſelf to be injured by every injury done to any of his people; aànd be- 
8 1 the compenſation to che perſon who ſuffered, | or to his clan, he thought 
; himſelf entitled to exact a fine, called the Fridwit, as an atonement for the 
breach of peace, and as a reward for the pains which he had kalten in/accommo-" 
: dating the quarrel. When this idea, which is ſo natural, was once ſoggeſted, 
it was readily received both by magiſtrate. and people. The numerous fies 
which were levied; augmented the profits of the King: And the people were fen- 
ſible, that he would be more vigilant in interpoſing with his good offices, when 
+ he reaped ſuch immediate advantage by them; and that injuries Would be les 
en frequent, when, beſides compenſation 5 _ perſon alin were Badr 
* this additional penalty . e 4 Rt 26 ee ee, 
Tuis ſhort abſtract contains the kiſtory of the criminal juriſptudence of the 
northern nations for ſeveral centuries. The ſtate of England in this particular, | 
| during the period of the en U be judged: of by. che cen of 
II. Ab 25, Ii. Bit Sap. | en 
+ Tacit. de mor. Germ. "The ge Give, chat the price of the compoſition, was fixed 3 which. ; 
muſt have been by the laws and the interpoſition of the magiſtrate. 
* I Beſides paying money to the relations of the deceaſed and to the Ting: the N 8 
obliged to pay the maſter of a {lave or vaſſal a ſum as a c c 1 
OE See Spell. Gloſſ. in verb. Fredam, Manbor. _ 
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Fun M by Lambard and Wilkins. "The Kit"; "purport of theſe 4 
laws is not to prevent or fuppreſs entirely privace quarrels, which the legiflators | 
ue to be impoſſible, but only to regulate and moderate them. The laws of 
Alfred enjoin, that if any one knows, that his enemy or "aggreffor, after doing 
him an injury, reſolves to keep within his own houſe and bis own lands , he 
"hall not fight bim, till he require compenſation! for the injury. If be be irong 
enough to beſiege him in his houſe, he may do it for ſeven days without attack - 
ing him; and if the aggrefſoFis willing, during that time, to ſurrender himſelf 
and his arms, his adverſary may detain him thirty days, but is afterwards obliged - 
to reſtore him ſafe to his kindred, and becontented with the compenſation. If the N 
criminal fly to the temple, that ſanctuary muſt not be violated. - Where the af- 
ſailant has not force ſufficient to beßege the criminal in his houſe, he muſt apply 
to the alderman for aſſiſtance; and if he refuſes aid, the aſſailant muſt have re- 
courſe to the King: And he is not allowed to aſſault the houſe, till after a refuſal of 
aſſiſtance from this ſupreme magiſtrate.” If any one meets with his enemy, and is 
ignorant that he was reſolyed to keep within his own lands, he muſt, before he at- 
tacks him, require him to ſurrender: himſelf a priſoner, and deliver up his arms; 
in which caſe he may detain him thirty days: But if he refuſes to deliver up his 
arms, it is then lawful to fight him. A ſlave may fight in his maſter's' r 
* father may fight in his ſon's with any one, except with his maſter T. 


Ix vas enacted by King Ina, that no man ſhould ee of an injury till 
| he had firſt demanded compenſation, and had been refuſed it f. 


„Kine Edmond, in the preamble to his laws, mentions the li PREY 
_ THe occaſioned. by the: multiplicity! of private feuds and battles; and he eſta- 
| bliſhes ſeveral: expedients to remedy this grievance. - He ordains, that if any one 
murders another, he may, with the aſſiſtance of his kindred, pay within a twelve- ry 
month the fine of his crime; and if they abandon him, he ſhall alone ſaſtain the M 
deadly feud- or quarrel with the kindred of the murdered perſon': His own kin- 
dred ate free from the feud, but on condition that they neither converſe with the 
criminal, nor ſupply: him with meat or other neceſſaries : If any of them, after re- 
nouncing him, receive him into their houſe; or give bim- aſſiſtance, they are finable 
to the King, and are involved in the feud. If the kindred of the murdered per- 
ſon take fevenge of any but the criminal himſelf, after be is abandoned by bis kin- 
fred, all their property is forfeited, and they are declared to be enemies to the 
I and all his friends J. It is alſo ordained, that the 2 for under ſhall 


„The e of cheſ lat — in Ialic ieee Fon mat Gibbs the Foe OR 
"IR + LL. Alfr. 4 28, Ew p. 43. 8. LL. Inz, 99. = LL. Edm. 51. Wükins, pez. 
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Apgendix I. never be remitted by the King ; and that re dhall be killed who ike 


40 the church, or an of the King's towns T; and the King himſelf declares, 

that his houfe ſhall give no protection to murderers, till chey,. haye-ſatisfied tlie 
church by their penance, and the kindred. of the deceaſed by making compenſy- 
tion . There follows the method appointed for tranſacting this compoſition l. 

Tuxsz attempts of Edmond to contract and diminiſh the feuds, were contrary 

to the antient ſpirit, of the northern barbarians, abd were an advance towards u 

more regular adminiſtration of juſtice. By the Sllic-law,; any man might, by a 


public declaration, exempt himſelf from his family-quarrels: But then he was 


conſidered by the law as no longer belonging to the family; and he Was eg 


of all right of ſucceſſion, as a puniſhment of his cowardice . 


Tux price of the king's head, or his weregild, as it Was Wel called, welt 
1 30,000 thrimſas, a ſpecies of coin Whoſe value is tmeertain.” The price 
the prince's head was 13, ooo thrimfas 3 that of a biſhop's or aldermanꝰs doco; 
a ſheriff's 4000; a thane's or clergyman's 20003 4 ceorle's 266. Theſe prices were 
fixed by the laws of the Angles. By the Mercian law, the price of a ceorle*s head 
was 200 ſhillings; ; that of a thane's ſix times as uch that of a King's fix times 
more 4. By the laws of Kent, the price of the archbiſhop's head was higher chan 
that of the King's . Such reſpect was then paid to the eccleſiaſties ! It muſt 
be underſtood, that where a perſon was unable to pay the fine, he was put out of 
the protection of law, and the ep cor __ NOR had en th puniſh 2 
as they thought proper. ao Ho NEAR Bayt 

Some antiquarians have uk #66 theſe „ were only ek 
for man-ſlayghter, no not for wilful murder: But no ſuch: diſtinction Appears in the 
laws; and it is contradicted by the practice of all the other barbarbus nations f, 
by that of the antient Germans j, and by that curious monument above men- 
tioned of Saxon antiquity, preſerved by Hickes. There is indeed a law of Al. 
fred's, making wilful murder capital ;; but this ſeems only to have been an at. 
tempt of that great legiſlator for eſtabliſhing; a better police in the kingdom, and 
to have remained without execution. By the laws of the ſame 1 Ken 
racy againſt the on of the —_ might r woe 3 7 a fine 4. 


7 44 
437 * 009 Oo: s 


* LL. Edm. 63. + LL. Edm. 1 a UoRimach da * þ Lis Bas 67. 


§ Tit. 63. 4+ Wilkins, p p. 71, 72. * LL. Elchredi, od Wilkins, p. 110. 
1 Tyrel Introduct. vol. 1. p. 126. "Carte, vol. 1. P. 366, N 1 LinJeabrogius, bal. 


I Tac. de mor. Germ. 

$ LL. Alf. & 12. Wilkins, p. 29. Tei is probate; that by wilfal lende Alied mean a eck 
erous murder, committed by one who ba: no ee feud with another. a, 

＋ LL. AI. $ 4. n * | 5 vas, 2 


a 


ſine on the face, two ſhillings :- Thirty ſhillings for the loſs of an ear; and fo 


forth v. There ſeems not to have been any difference made, according to the | 
dignity of the perſon. By Ethelbert's laws, any one who committed adultery 


mm his neighbour's wife was wr 10 Pay 1 a ines ns "ey bow, n 


"v5 Tuer e W to 1 ann . They: 0 ts 150 
che neceſſary progreſs of criminal juriſprudence among every free people, where 
the will of the ſoveteign is not implicitly obeyed. We find them among the an- 
tient Greeks during the time of the Trojan war. Compoſitions for murder are 
mentioned in Neſtor's ſpeech to Achilles in the ninth Iliad, and are called anova- 


The Itiſn, who never had any connexions with the German nations, adopted the : 


lame practice till very lately; and the price uf a man's head was called among 


them his eric; as we learn from Sir an Dune The ns FINS rente 1 | 


to have prevailed among the Jews . 


Tur and robbery were very gent among ther Anglo She To gol . 
ſons cherk upon theſe crimes,” it was ordained that no man ſhould fell or buy 


any ching above twenty pence value, except in open marker ; and every bar- 
gain of ſale muſt be executed before witneſſes $. Gangs of robbers much dif- 


turbed the peace of the country; and the la determined, that a tribe of banditti, 


conſiſting of between ſeven and thirty-five perſons, was to be called a furma, or 
trop: Any greater company was denominated an army T. The puniſhments 


for this crime were various, but none of them capital 7. If any man could tract 75 


his ſtolen cattle into another's ground, the Larter” was _ to how the tracts 
out of it, or pay their value T. 

TRRASONH and rebellion, to whatever n they were rte were not 
3 capital, but might be redeemed” by a ſum of money . The legiflators, 
knowing it impoſſible to prevent all diſorders, only impoſed a higher fine on 
breaches of the peace committed in the King's court, or before an alderman or 


biſhop.. An alehouſe too ſeems to have been conſidered as a privileged: Place; J 


and any quarrels that aroſe there were more ſeverely puniſhed than elſewhere l. 


* LL Zlfr. 5 40. See alſo LL. Ethelb. 5 34, &c. + LL. Ethelb.:$ 32. 
1 Exod.” cap. 21. 29, 30. ILL. A Is 


J LI. Zthelft. $ ro, 12. LL. bx apud Wilkins, p. 80. LI. Eihelredi, 94 apad wier, | 


"2 103. Hloth. & Eadm. 5 16. LL. Canut. $22. + LL. Inæ, 5 12. | 
*Lb. wn $37. + LL, Zthelſt. 5 2. Wilkins, p. 63. 1 
1 LL. Ethelredi, apud Wilkins, p. 110. LL. Alf. $3. Wilkins, . . 

1 9 § 12, 13 LL. Ethelr, apud Wilkins, p. 117, | 11 
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al Tus pride of all kinds. of wounds was likewiſe: fixed by the/Saxon laws An nenn 
. wound of an inch long under the hair was paid with one ſhilling: One of a like 
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Appendix l. Ir the puniſhments of crimes among the Anglo-Saxons appear Biigatar, "the | 
Rules of proof. Proofs were no leſs fo z and were alſo the natural reſult of the ſituation of theſe 


people. Whatever we may imagine concerning the uſual truth and fincerity of 
men, who live in a rude and barbarous ſtate, there is much more falſehood, and 
even perjury, among them than among civilized nations; and virtue, which is 
nothing but a more enlarged and more cultivated reaſon, never flouriſhes to any 
degree, nor is founded on ſteady principles of honour, except where a good edu- 
cation becomes general; and men are taught the pernicious conſequences of vice, 
treachery, and immorality. Even ſuperſtition, tho* more prevalent among ig- 
norant nations, is but a poor ſupply for the defects of knowledge and education; 
and our European anceſtors, who employed every moment the expedient of - 
ſwearing on extraordinary croſſes and reliques, were leſs honourable in all en- 
_ -gagements than their poſterity, who from experience have omitted thoſe  ineffec- 
tual ſecurities. This general proneneſs to perjury was much increaſed by the 
uſual want of diſcernment in. udges, who could not diſcuſs an intricate evidence, 
and were obliged to number, not weigh, the teſtimony of the witneſſes . Hence 
the ridiculous. practice of obliging men to bring compurgators, who pretended 
not to know any thing of the fact, but expreſſed upon oath that they believed 
the perſon ſpoke true; and theſe compurgators were in ſome caſes multiplied te 
the number of three hundred . The practice alſo of ſingle combat was em- 
ployed by moſt nations on the continent as a remedy againſt falſe evidence |}, 
and tho? it was frequently dropt, from the oppoſition of the clergy; it was conti- 
nually revived, from the experience of the falſchood attending the teſtimony of 
. witneſſes | It became at laſt a ſpecies of juriſprudence; and the caſes were de- 
termined by law, in which the party might challenge his adverſary, or the wit- 
neſſes, or the judge himſelf : And tho? theſe cuſtoms were abſurd, they were 
rather an improvement on the methods of trial, which had formerly been prac- 


tiſed among theſe a) car Os and uk ſtill ne en the a 
Saxons. 


Wurx any e 8 a fat became too intricate: fot theſe ignorant 


| judges to unravel, they had recourſe to what they called the judgment of God, | 
that is, to fortune; and their methods for. . this oracle were various. 


* Sometimes the 1% Exed caly general rules for weighing ihe credibility of witeedſes. 45 55 
whoſe life was eſtimated at 120 ſhillings counterbalanced fix ceorles, each of whoſe lives was only va- 
4ued at 20 ſhillings, and his oath was eſteemed equivalent to that of all the ſix. See Wilkins, p. 72. 

+ Præf. Nicol ad Wilkins, p. 11, f LL. Burgund. cap. 45. LL. Lomb. *. baer . 


|} LL. Longob. lib. 2, tit. 55. cap. 23. apud Lindenb, p. 651, . 
| $ Ser Dexfontaines and Beaumaniir, A . | ks 1 * 
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One of them was the deciſion by the croſs s, and it was practiſed in this-mander; * 
When a perſon was accuſed of any crime, he firſt cleared himſelf by oath, at- 
tended by eleven compurgators: He next took two pieces of wood, one of which 
was marked with the ſign of the croſs; and wrapping both up in wool, he pla- 
ced them on the altar, or on ſome celebrated relique. After ſolemn prayers for 
the ſucceſs of the experiment, a prieſt, or in his ſtead ſome unexperienced youth,” 
took up one of the pieces of wood, and if he happened upon that marked with 
the figure of the croſs, the perſon was pronounced innocent; if otherwiſe, 
guilty . This practice, as it aroſe from fuperſtition, was aboliſhed by it in 
France. The Emperor, Lewis the Debonnaire, prohibited that method of trial, 
not becauſe it was uncertain, but leſt that ſacred figure, ſays. 15 of the: croſs 
ſhould be proſtituted in common diſputes and controverſies, T. Ann 
Tus ordeal was another eſtabliſhed method of trial among the Ants -Saxons. 
It was practiſed either by boiling water or red-hot iron. The water or iron was 
conſecrated by many prayers, maſſes, faſtivgs, and exorciſms ; after _ ; 
the perſon accuſed either took up a ſtone ſunk into the water i to a certain depth, or 
cartied the iron a certain diſtance ; and his hand being wrapped up, and the co- 
vering ſealed for three days, if there appeared on examining it no marks of burn 
ing, he was pronounced innocent; if otherwiſe, guilty F. The trial by cold 
water was different: The perſon was thrown intq- conſecrated water; if he ſwam,  _ 
he was guilty ; if he ſunk, innocent, I. It js difficult for us to conceive, how a5 05 
any innocent perſon could e ever eſcape by the one trial, or any criminal be cons 
victed by the other. But there was another uſage admirably calculated for allow- 
ing every criminal to eſcape, who had confidence enough to try it. A conſe- 
crated cake, called a corſned, was e 3 ien if the n could n 
and digeſt, he was pronounced innocent v. 5 


Taz feudal law, if it had place at all among the cereal which eee. 
| doubtful, certainly was not extended ovef all the landed property, and was not at- 
tended with thoſe conſequences of homage, reliefs +, wardſhip, marriage, and 
other JO ;which were. inen from it in the e of the conti- 


8 LL. Priſon. tit. 14. Hat ee p. $5265 11 Du mm e Ps, | 

t Spellm. in verb. Ordeal. Parker, p. 185. Linderbrog, p; 1299. 1 we 
f ̃˙² . ] OP (TAPS OS: 1 

- + Spellman in verb. Ordealium. : 
* Spellm. in verb. Corſned. Parker, p. 156. Text. Roffenſ. p. 33. cf 
+ On the death of an alderman, a greater or leſſer thane, there was a payment made to the King 

of his beſt arms; and this was called his heriot: But this was not of the nature of a relief. See 

** of tenures, p. 32. n RO ON 969. 1442.2 | 
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Appendis l. nent. As the Saxons. expelled; or deſtroyed entirely the antient Britains, they 


_ planted. themſelves in this iſland on the ſame footing with their anceſtors | in Ger- 
many, and found no occaſion for the feudal inſtitutions „ which, were calculated. 


to maintain a kind of ſtanding army, always in readineſs. to ſuppreſs any ipfur- 


Value of mo- 
ney. .. 


rection of the conquered people. The trouble and expence of defending the 


ſtate in E .ngland lay equally upon all the land; and it was uſual for every five 


hides to equip a man for the ſervice. | The trinoda necelſitas, as it was called, or 
the burthen of expeditions, of iring high · way 8, and of building and ſup- 
- porting bridges, was inſeparable fr om landed property, even tho” it belonged to 
the church or monaſteries, unlelt tee by a, particular charter T. The 
cœorles or huſbandmen were provided with arms, and were qbliged to take their 


turn in military duty . There were computed to be 243, 600 hides in Eng · 


land is and conſequently the ordinary military force of the kingdom eanſiſted of 


48,720 men; tho', no doubt, on extraordinary occaſions, 4 greater power 
might be aſſfmbled. The King and nobility ſeem to have had ſome military 


tenants, who. were called Sithcun-men g. And there were probably ſome lands 
annexed to the office of alderman, and to ſome other offices.; but theſe ſeem not 
to haye been of a great extent, and were paſſelt only during pleaſure, in the 


commencement of the feudal law in other countries of Europe. 


Tut revenue of the King ſeems to have conſiſted chiefly: of R023 RY which 
were large; and of the tolls and impoſts which he probably levied at diſcretion 


on the boroughs and ſea· ports, that lay within his demeſnes. He could not 


alienate any part of his land, even to religious uſes, without the: conſent of the 
ſtates T. Danegelt was a land- tax of a ſhilling a hide, impoſed by the ſtates '®, 
either for payment of the ſums exacted eee ene "a TP 


in a poſture of defence againſt theſe invaders . 


Tux Saxon pound, as likewiſe thoſe coined: for ſome centuries 450 the! con- 
queſt, were three times the weight of our preſent money: There were forty- eight 
ſhillings in their pound, and five pence in à ſhilling ; and conſequently a 
Saxon ſhilling was a fifth larger than ours, and a Saxon- penny three times as 
large [|. As to the "as of oy in thoſe webe, ee to the neceſſarjes of 
+ Beata e en. rer, 43 Ubt 2. cap. OG See more fly Spellman of feud and tenure 
and Cragius de jure feud. lib. 1. dieg. 7. 


2 


1 Spellm. Conc. vol. 1. p. 256. F low $69. : 
1} Spellm. of feuds and tenures, p. 17. $ Spellm. Cone. vol. 1. p 105. 
I Spellm. Conc. vol. 1. p. 310. * Chron. Sax. p. 165. ai 
I LL. Edw. Con. 12. 7 eh 55 * 


Il Fleetwood's Chron, Pretioſum, p. 27, 28, &c. 
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life, there are ſome, tho? not very certain means of computation... A ſheep by . 
the laws of Athelſtan wag eſtimated at ſhilling 4 that is, fifteen · pence of out 3 
money. The fleece was two-Gfths' of the value of the whole ſheep ; much 8 
abdve-its: preſent eſtimation ; of which the reaſon probably war, that the Saxons, 

like the antients, were little acquainted with any « other cloathing but that made of 
wool, Silk and cotton, were quite unknown: Linen was not much uſed.” An 

%® — computed. at f ix times the value of a ſheep ; a cow at four 7. If we ſup- s 

that the ray. in that * the defects of huſbandry, were not fo large 
YA preſent in Eng d, we may compute that money was then near 
oo times of greater value. A horſe was valued at about thirty-ſix ſhillings of 
our money, or thirty Saxon ſhillings T* a mare à third leſs. A man at three 
pounds 1. The board. wages of a child the firſt year was eight ſhillings, a cow's 
paſture i in ſummer, and an ox in winter $. William of Malmeſbury mentions ic 

a u high price that William Rufus gave  fifreen marks for a horſe, or about thirty 

unds of our preſent money 4. Between the years goo and 1000, Ednoth 
Wor a- hide of land for about 118 ſhillings '®. This was a litle more than a 
thilling an acre, which indeed appears to haye been the uſual price, as we may 
learn from other accounts +. A palfrey was ſold for twelve ſhillings about the 
year 966 T. The value of an ox, in King Ethelred's time was between ſeven - 
and eight ſhillings a cow about ſix ſhillings 1.  Gervas of Tilbury, ſays, that 
in Henry firſt's time, bread for a hundred men was rated at three ſhillings, or 
a ſhilling of that age; for it is thought that ſoon after the conqueſt a pound # 
ſterling was divided into twenty ſhillings : A ſheep * was rated at a ſhilling, and ſo 5 
of other things in proportion. In Athelſtar's time à ram was valued at eee 
or four: pence Saxon 5. The tenants of Shireburn were obliged, at their choice, to 
pay either ſix · pence or four hens 4. About 1232, the abbot of St. Albans, 

on a journey, hired ſeven handſome ſtout horſes; and agreed, if any of them died 
on the road, to pay the owner 30 ſhillings x piece of our preſent money . It is 
to be remarked,” that in all antient tines, corn, being a ſpecies of manufactory, 
bore always à higher price, compared to cattle, than it does in our times . 

The Saxon Chronicle, tells us , that in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor there 
-was the moſt terrible famine ever known ; inſomuch that a quarter of wheat roſe 


b noel or about —_— Ro ET ng * n it 


30 8:30 AT Ws 
» LL. ke. - + Wilkins, 5.66. Feb y \ 34 Ws > 11 $4] 
| Ibid. ; LL. he. 6 38. . | * Hiſt. Rameſ. p. 415. 
+ HiR. Elienſ. p. 473+ 4 Hiſt. Elienſ. p. 471... |} Wilkins, p. 126. 
Wilkins, p. 56. + Monaſt, Anglic. vol. 2. p. 528. Mat. Paris, p. 
* Nl P- 83. 94+ 96. 98. IN; 8 | 
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Applet” Wis an Hell a as if it new coſt feven pounds ten ſhillings ſterling. This much er- 
cteds the great famine in lte end oF" Elizabeth ; when a quarter of Vheat 
was ſold for four pounds. Money in this laſt period was nearly o the ſame valos 
as im our time. Fheſe enormous famimes arg a certain proof of bad huſbandry. 


On the 'whole, there are three things ts be conſidered; wherever 4 lum of c mo- 
| ney, is mentioned i in antient times. irlt, the change of denomination, by which 
3 pound | has been reduced t to the third part. 'of its antient weight in lier. Se⸗ 
condly, the change i in value by the , greater | r plen "of money, which! has redyced 
| the ſame weight of ſilver to den! times lefs value, compared to commodities, N and | 
conſequently, a pound Ring the thirtieth part. of the antient value. "Thirdly, 
the fewer people and leſs. induſtry, which were then to be found i in every Europea 4 
| kingdom. This circumſtance "made even the thittieth part of the ſum more dif. 
5 ficult to levy, "and cauſed any ſum to have more chan thirt times more wei 
and influence bath abroad and at home, than in our times 3- in the "Tame manner 
that a Tum, : an hundred thouſand, pounds for inftance, i is at preſent mate difficult 
co levy in a ſmall ſtate, ſuch as Bavaria, kev can operate greater effects on ſuch 
8 | a ſmall community, than on England. This Taft difference is not eaſy; to 
5 calculated: But allowing, that Eo has now abave five times more induſtry, 
| and three: times more People rhan it had at the conqueſt and for ſome Teigns After 
it, we are, upon that Toppoſition, ro. conceive, taking: all circumſtances, to- 
ike ther, every ſum of money ment by. hiſtorians, as if it were multiplied Y 
Ff more chan an hundred - fold above a ſur of the Id denotnination, at Preſent. . 


Is the Saxon times, land was divided equally among Al che male- children of 
che deceaſed, according to the cuſtom of Gavelkind. Entails were ſometimes 
practiſed in thoſe times . Lands were chiefly of tu kinds, bockland, or land 
3 5 held by book or charter, which wore were, regarded. as, full property, and. deſcended 

woe bein of the poſſeſior,z awd.fallcland, or the land held bn he cearkes and com 
mon people, Who were e at Plepſarr; nd ik indeed only en, 
during the will of their lords. 1) 35% 01 een emen mid 
Tur firſt attempt, which we bad in England to ſeparate the eceleliatical foi 
the civil juriſdiction, was that lan of Edgar, by which all diſputes among the 
elergy were ordered to be carried before the biſhop f. The ponnancos were then 
very ſevere; but as a man could buy them off by money, or might ſubſtitute 


others to o perform them, they lay An r the rich Pit De cool. 1)» 
Re : An 1 18 4 ; big 
* LL. If. $ 37. 2 Aihoorad 5. 6. 5 Tags 1 . 1 en en AAS + 
Wilkins, 8 & N11 nenn £9 ti nar SN bh 
+ P. LD a 2x 53> 10 5 . ER ; 75 


4 Wilkins, p. 96, 97. * Conc. p. CON 
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to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons we can ſay little, but Appendix K 


| that they were in general a 


ſkilful in the mechanical arts, untamed to fubmifli 


rude, uncultivated ignorant of letters, un- Manners. 


nder law and government, 


addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſorder. Their beſt quality was their mili- 


- tary courage, which yet was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. Their want 
of fidelity to the princes or do any truſt repoſed in them, appears ſtrongly i in the 
hiſtory of their latter ; and their want of humanity in all their hiſtory. 
Even the Norman hiſtorians, ' notwithſtanding the low ftate of the arts in their 
own countr , ſpeak of them 2s barbarians; nen they mention the invaſion made 
upon them b the duke af Wu. The conqueſt put the people in 1 ſitua- 
d et tn ovgh ard nen Wann,. A 
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WILLIAM. the, Conqueror. 
. enn n 220 


— of the hatch of e bi — 

Sertlement of the gouernment Ring t return to Normandy—— Di - 

Contents. of the Engliſo Their inſurrectiaus Ni gor of the Ner-, N 

man government———New iiſurrections Neu rigors 9 the go⸗ 

vernment Introduction of. tbe ſeudal lau Inas vation in eccie: 

fraſtical government——Inſurrefion of the Norman barons diſpute about 

inveſtitures Revolt of prince Robert. Domeſday-book-———The 

new - foreſl——War with MO rr gon of 
William the Conqueror. : 


e OTHING could exceed the triton; which (ized the Eoglith; 
| e r uences when they received intelligence of the unfortunate battle of Haſtings, the 
of Hangs death of their King, the laughter of t ir principal nobility, and of their braveſt 
warriors, and the rout and diſperſion A the remainder. But tho' the loſs, which 
they had ſuſtained in that fatal action, was conſiderable, it might eaſily have been 
repaired by a great nation; where the people were generally armed, and where 
there reſided ſo many powerful noblemen in every province, who could have aſ- 
ſembled their retainers, and have obliged the duke of Normandy to divide his 
army, and probably to waſte it in a multitude of actions and rencounters. It 
was thus, that the kingdom had formerly reſiſted, for many years, its invaders, | 
and had been gradually ſubdued, by the continued efforts of the Romans, Saxons, 
and Danes; and equal difficulties might have been apprehended by William in 
this bold and hazardous enterprize. But there were ſeveral vices in the Anglo- 
Saxon conſtitution which rendered i it difficult for the Engliſh to defend their li- 
berties in ſo critical an emergency. The people had in a good meaſure loſt all 
national pride and ſpirit, by their recent and long ſubjection to the Danes ; and 
as Canute had, in the courſe of his adminiſtration, much abated the rigors of 
conqueſt, and had governed them equitably by their own laws, they regarded 
with the leſs: terror the ignominy of a foreign yoke, and deemed the inconveniences . 
of ſubmiſſion leſs formidable than thoſe of bloodſhed, war, and reſiſtance, Their 
attachment alſo to the antient royal family had been much en by their 
babitude 
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habitude of ſuhmiſſion to the Daniſþ princes, and by their late election of Harold, or Chap. w. 
eir acquieſcence in his uſurpation. And as they had long beenaccuſtomed to regard * 
| Atheling, the oply heir of the Saxon line, as unfit to govern them even * ; 
io times of order and tranquillity 3 they could entertain ſmall hopes of his being 777 
able to repair ſuch great loſſes as they had Re or to ret, the victorious 
arms of the duke of Normandy. x. 
Tua they might not, however, be 3 wanting to . 10 101 
extreme neceſſity, the Engliſh took ſome ſteps towards adjuſting their disjointed 
government, and uniting themſelves againſt the common enemy. The two po- 
tent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled to London with the remains of the 
broken army, took the lead on this occaſion ; and in concert with Stigand, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a man poſſeſſed of great authority, and of ample revenues, 
proclaimed Edgar King, and endeavoured to put the people in a poſture of de- 
fence, and encourage them to reſiſt the Normans *, But the terror af the late 
defeat, and the near neighbourhood of the 8 increaſed the a; e les in 
ſeparable from great revolutions ;. and every reſolution propoſed was haſty, fluc- 
tuating, variable; Ae bin * or : W een + 
| cuted. / d 11; 9 i : Ain 
WILIA, ad enemies ede yot e Waun to reooves; * NEVER 
nation or unite their councils, immediately put himſelf in motion after his vic- 
tory; and reſolved to proſecute an'enterptize,- which nothing but celerity and N 5e 
vigor could render finally ſucceſsful. His firſt attempt. was againſt Romney, 23 


whoſe inhabitants he ſeverely puniſhed on account of their cruel treatment of 
ſome Norman ſeamen; and ſoldiers, who had been carried thither by ſtreſs ß 


wenther or by a-miltake in their courſe : And foreſeeing that his conqueſt of 

N and might ſtill be attended with many difficulties and with much oppoſition, 
he thought it neceſſary, before he ſhould advance farther into the country, to 
make himſelf maſter of Dover, which would both ſecure him a retreat in caſe 
of adverſe fortune, and afford him à ſafe landing place for ſuch ſupplies as 
might be requiſite for aſſiſting him to puſh his adyantages. The terror, dif- 
fuſed by his victory at Haſtings, was ſo great, that the garriſon of Dover, tho; 
numerous and well provided of every thing, immediately capitulated ; and "EY 
the Normans, ruſhing in to take poſſeſſion. of the town, haſtily ſet fire to ſome 
of the houſes, William, who was defirous to conciliate the minds of the Engliſh 
by an . eee of es and "POR; en en to Wanne Foe | 


1 4 | 
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ce Iv. "Tas Norman army, being, much ciſtrenta with 4 d\ſen entery,” was obliged to 
"ER remain here for eight day 3, and the duke, on their recovery, advanced with 
| = marches towards London, und by his approach inCreaſed the Confuftons, 
hich were already fo prevalent in the Engliſh councils. The ecclefliſtits in par- 
ticular, whoſe influence was great over the people, began to declare in his favour ; 
and as moſt of the biſhops and 1 clergymen were even then French or 
Norman, the pope's Bull by \ which his enterprize was avowed $8 ronſeerated, 
was now openly inſiſted on as à reaſon for general fübmiſon. The Tuperior 
learning of theſt prelates, by Which, during the Confefſor's reign,” they had 
raiſed themſelves above the- ignorant Saxons, made their opinions be received 
With implicit faith ; and a young prince, Tike Edgar, whoſe perſonal qualities 
were ſo mean, was but ill qualified'to reſt the ienpreſſion, whith "they made on 
the minds of the people. A tepulſe, which's body ef Londoners received from 
five hundred Norman horſe, rene ed the terror of the great deſent ar Fgaſtings 
the eaſy ſubmiſſion of all the inhabitants of Kernit was an addifional d : 
ment to them ; the burning of Southwark before their eyes made them dread's 
Hike fate to their own city ; and no man any longet entertained thoughts dut ef 
immediate ſafety and of ſelf-preſervation. Even the earls, Edwin and Morcar, 
in deſpair of making effectual reſiſtante, retired northwards with their troops to 
their own proviaces ; and the people thenceforth diſpoſed themſelves unani - 
we gl of mouſly to yield to the victor. As as William paſſed the Thames at Wal» 
Sun lingford,' and reached Berkhamftead, indi the pritniate,| made ſubmiſfions.to- 
him; and before the prince tame within fight'of the city, all che chief nobility, 
and Edgar Atheling himſelf, rhe new elected King, came into bis camp, and 
declared their intention of yielding to his authority g. They requeſted him co 
accept of their crown, which they nom conſidered as vackit 3 and declared to 
him, that, as they had abways been ruled by regab power, they :deſired to follow, 
in this particular, the example of their anceſtors, and e an aac 
worthy than himſelf to hold the reins of government $. Bo) EX nee -70 


| Tno* this was the great object, to which the duke's hi . he 2 
ſeemed to deliberate on the offer 3 and being &firous, at firſt, of preſerving | 
the appearance of a legal adininiftration, he wiſhed to obtain a more expreſs 

and formal conſent both of his OT 'of W ration 4. But 


6356 04 N. 1) 


i „Gad. Pidav. p. 206. Ord. Vie 5. 363; Min en bet FC = 

1 Gul. Pidav. p. 205. It is pretended, r i peta 

their privileges. See Thom. Spott, apud Wilkins Gloſc in verbo Bocland. | Aries 

t Hoveden, 5 4% f Hoveden, p. 450, Er. Wigan, p. 61. %9u T2 
9 p. 205. Ord, Vinl. p. 803. + Gul. Pictav. p. 205. | 
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Aimar of Aquit in, a man equally, teſpected for his valor in che field, and for his o. 
| prudence, in council, remonſtrating with him on the danger of delay in ſo critical a TY 
conzyn&ture,/ be laid, glide all farther ſeruples, and accegted of, the crown which ' 
was, profered to him. Orders were immediately iſſued to prepare every thing 
for the ceremony. of his coronation; but as he was yet afraid to place entite con- 
fidence in the Londoners,, who were numerous and warlike, he mean while com- 
manded furtreſſes to be . e ener; to cub the ene, Haun 
his petſon and goverment % „ IN 
Saanen was not much in the duke's favour, baile had HEMP 
into the ſee on the expullioa of Robert, the Norman, and becauſe he. poſſeſſed 
fuch influence and authority over the Engliſh Þ as: might be dangerous to a new 
eſtabliſhed: monarch. William, therefore, pretending that the primate had ob- 
rained his pall in an irregular manner from pope Benedict IX. who was himſelf an 
uſurper, reſuſed to be conſectated by him ., and conferred that honour: on Al- 
dted, archbiſhop. of Tork. Weſtminſter abbey: was the place appointed 'for that 
magnificent ceremony ; the moſt conſiderable of che nobility, both Eagliſh and | 
Norman, attended the duke ON this: occaſion; Aldxed in a ſhort ſpeech. aſked % Dee, oy 
the former, whether. they agreed to accept of William, as their King 4 the biſhop | 
of Conſtance put the ſame queſtion to the latter; and both being anſwered with | 
acclamations I. Aldred adminiſtered. to the duke the uſual coronation oath, by 
which he bound himſelf to protect the church, to adminiſter juſtice, and to te- 
preß violence; and he then anpinted him and put the crown upon his bead 3. 
There appeared nothing k but joy in.the countenance. ol the ſpectators: But in that 
very moment, there burſt forth the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms; of the jealguſy and ani- 7 = 
molity : which prevailed between the nations, and which continually encreaſed 
Pak the reign of this. prince. The Norman ſoldiers, who were placed without 
order to guard the church, hearing the ſhouts within, fancied that che Engliſh 
were committing violence on theit Joke 3. and Uh nay aſſaulted the po- 
pulace and ſet fire to the neighbouring houſes. The alarm was conveyed to the 
| nobility who ſurrounded the prince; bork Englith and Normans, full of appre - 
Henſions, ruſhed cut to ſecure. themſelves from the preſent danger; and it was 
with difficulty, that William bimſelf was PE to pee the tomulr bo 


Ne punog;” G. e OPER: ene ee e <Þ48 

t Cal da. p. 206. d chatinh Malmeſ. p. 102. . N. wav. 2456 | 

Flor. Wig. 635. M. r 4. wann vol. en Alux. Nee 145. 

oer Vial. p. 50 . 4% bez 

A Malmeſbury, p. 27, ſays, that he als promiſed 6 govern the Normans and by equal 
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N 1067. 
Ketemert ofartns, retired from London ts Berking in Efſex'; and weng received the ſubmiſ- 
the govern- fions of all the nobility, who had not attended his coronation. © Edric, 'firnamed 


x Ki thus' poſlefied of the throne by «'pretewded detiujdidn Jof-Miny 
Ame . but ſtill more by force of 


the Foreſter, grand nephew to that Edrie, ſo noted for his repeated acts of 
perfidy during the reigns of Ethelred and Edmond; earl 'Coxo; à man fainous 
for bravery; even Edwin and Morcar, earls of Mercia and Northumberland; 
with the other principal noble men of England, came and {wort fealty 10 him; 
were received into favour; and were confirmed in the poſſeſon of their eſtates 

and dignities . Every thing bore the appearance of peace and tranquillity ; and 
William had no other occupation than to give contentment to the foreigners who 
had helped him to . ee d NI HW bad ſo readily ſub- 
mitted tobhi m Pe Wer 9 Do nts e Sonic 


He had got poſliſon of the rreafure of Fldrold, n e ee ane - - 


being alſo ſupplied with rich preſents from the opulent men in all parts of Eng. 


tha? who were ſolicitous'to gain the favour of their new ſovereign, ke diſtribu- 
ted great ſums among his troops, and by this Hberality gave them hopes of obtain 


ing at length thoſe more durable eſtabliſhments, Which they bad expected from 
his enterprize T. The eccleliaſtics* both at home and abroad, had much for- ; 
warded his ſucceſs; and he failed not, in return, to expreſs his gratitude and 


devotion in the manner which was moſt acceptable uo them : He ſent Harold's 


ſtandard to the Pope, accompanied with many valuable preſents ; All the conſis. 
derable monaſteries and churches in France, where prayers had been put up d „ 


his ſucceſs, now taſted of his bounty : The Engliſh monks found ep well dif. 
poſed: to favour their order; and he built a new convent near Haſtings, which 


he called Battle- Abbey, and which, under pretext of ſupporting monks to pray 


for his own ſoul, and that of Harold, ſerved as a perpetual memorial of his victory 4 | 


x introduced into England that ſtri&t execution of juſtice, for which his admi- 
niftration had been ſo celebrated in Normandy ; and even during this violent re- : 
volution, every diſorder. or opprefſion met with the moſt rigorous puniſhment 5 
His own army in particular was governed with ſevere diſcipline; and notwith- 
ſtanding the infolence of victory, care was taken to give as little offence as poſ= 


ſible to the jealouſy of the vanquiſhed J. The King appeared ſolicitous to unite 


in an amicable-mapner eee lee Lag, by I LAY: 


* Gul. Pictar. p. 208. Order. Vit. p. 506. 1 Gul. Pi. p. 206. t mid. 

I Gul. Gemet. p. 288. Chron. Sax. p. 189. M. Weſt. p. 226. M. Paris, p. 9. Diceto, p. 482. 
This convent was freed by him from all epiſcopal juriſdiftion. Monaſt. Ang. tom. 1. p. 31, 314 

8 Order Vital. p. 56. 2 Ol TL ae: "Order Vital. p. 505-4600 | 
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liaices'; and all his new ſubjects who approached his perſon were received with 
affability and regard. No ſigns of ſuſpicion appeargd, not even towards Baller 
Atheling, the heir of the antient royal family, whom he confirmed in the ho- 

nours of earl of Oxford, conferred on him by Harold, and whom he affected to 
treat with the higheſt kindneſs, as nephew to the Confeſſor, his great friend and 
benefactor . Tho? he forfeited the eſtates of Harold, and of thoſe who had 
fought in the battle of Haſtings on the ſide of that prince, whom he repreſented 
as an uſurper, he ſeemed willing to admit of every plauſible excuſe for paſt op- 
poſition to his pretenſions +, and received many into favour, who had carried 
arms againſt bim. He confirmed the liberties and immunities of London and 


the other cities of England; and appeared deſirous of replacing every thing on 
antient eſtabliſhments. In his whole adminiſtration, he bore the ſemblance of 


the lawful” prince, not of the conqueror 3 and the Engliſh began to flatter 
_ themſelves, that they had changed, not the form of their government, but only 
the ſucceſſion of their ſovereigns, a matter which gave them ſmall concern. And 
the better to recealſile his new ſubjects to his authority, he made a progreſs thro? 
ſome parts of England; and beſides a ſplendid court and majeſtic preſence, which 
| overawed the people, already ſtruck with his military fame, the appearance of 
his clemency and juſtice gained the approbation of the wiſe, who were attentive 
| to the firſt ſteps of their new ſovereign |. 

Bur amidft this confidence and friendſhip, which he expreſſed for the Engliſh; 
the King took care to place all real power in the hands of his Normans, and ſtill 
to keep poſſeſſion of the ſword, to which, he was ſenſible, he had owed his ad- 
vancement to ſovereign authority. He diſarmed the city of London and other 
| places, which appeared moſt. warlike and populous 5; and building fortreſſes - 

and citadels in that capital, as well as in Wincheſter, Hereford, and the cities 
beſt ſituated for commanding the kingdom, he quartered Norman ſoldiers in all 
of them, and left no where any power able to reſiſt or oppoſe him +. He be- 
ſtowed the forfeited eſtates on the moſt powerful of his captains, and eſtabliſhed 
funds for the payment of his ſoldiers . And thus, while his civil adminiſtration 
carried the face of a legal magiſtrate,” his military inſtitutions were thoſe of a 
maſter and tyrant; at leaſt of one, who reſerved to himſelf, whenever he pleaſed, 


the power of aſſuming that character. 


Gul. Pict. p. 208. I Gul. Pict. p. 207, Order Vital. p. 506. 
2 Brompton, p. 962. Gul. Pict. p. 208. § Baker, p. 24. 
＋ Gul. Pict. p. 208. Order Vital, 3 M. Welt, p. 225. M. Pais, p. 4. 
* Gal. Pit. p. 208. FEY 
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By this mixture, however, of vigour and lenity, he had ſo pacified the minds 
of the Engliſh, that he thaught he might ſafely reviſit his native country, and 
enjoy the triumph and congratulation of his antient ſubja ts. He left the admi- 
niſtration in the hands of his uterine brother, Odo, biſhop of Baieux, and of 
William Fitz Oſbern“; and that their authority might be expoſed to leſs dan - 
ger, he carried over with him all the moſt conſiderable nobility of England, who 


both ſerved to grace his court by their preſence and magnificent retinurs, and 


were detained as hoſtages for the fidelity of the nation F. Among theſe, were 
Edgar Atheling, Stigand the primate, the earls Edwin and Morear, Waltheof, 


the ſon of the famous and brave earl Siward, with others, eminent for the 3 


neſs of their fortunes and families, or for their eccleſiaſtical and civil dignities 4. 
He was viſited at the abbey of Feſcamp, where he reſided during ſome time, by 
Rodulph, uncle to the French King i, and by many powerful princes and nobles, 
who, having contributed to his enterprize, were deſirous of participating in the 


joy and advantages of its ſueceſs. His Engliſh eourtiers, willing to ingratiate 


themſelves with their new ſovereign, endeavoured to outſhine'eaeh other in equi · 
pages and entertainments; and made a diſplay of riches, which ſtruck the fo- 
reigners with aſtoniſhment. William of Poictiers, a Norman hiſtorian $, who 


was preſent, ſpeaks with admiration of the beauty of their perſons, the ſize and 


workmanſhip of their filver plate, the coſtlineſs of their embroideries, an art in- 
which the Engliſh then excelled ; and he expreſſes himſelf in ſuch terms, as 


would much exalt our idea of the opulence and cultivation of the people 4. But 


tho? every, thing bore the face of joy and feſtivity, and William himſelf treated 
his new courtiers with great appearance of kindneſs, it was impoſſible to prevent 
altogether the inſolence of the Normans; and the Engliſh nobles received ſmall 
pleaſure from thoſe entertainments, where they- conlidered themſelves as led i in 


triumph by their oſtentatious conqueror. 
Diſcontents of ArralRs in England took ſtill a worſe turn during the abſence of the ſovereign. 


the Engliſh, 


Diſcontents and complaints multiplied every where ; ſecret conſpiracies were en- 
tered into againſt the government; hoſtilities were already begun in many places; 
and every thing ſeemed to menace a revolution as rapid as that which had placed 


* Flor. Wigorn. p. 635. Sim. Dunelm. P- 197. Alur. Beverl. p. 125. + Order Vital. p. 506. 
1 Gul. Pick. p. 209. Order Vital. p. 506. Hoveden, p. 450; Flor. Wigors. p. 635. Chron, 


; Abb. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 46. Knyghton, p. 2343. 


Gul. Pict. p. 211. Order Vital. p. 506. 5 5 P. 211, 212. ö 
+ As the hiſtorian chiefly inſiſts on the filver-plate, his panegyrics on the Engliſh ts 
hows only how incompetent a judge he was of the matter. Silver was then of ten times the value, 
and was more than twenty times more rare than at . and ae of all — of Joxury, 
plate muſt have been the rareſt, 
+ : William 
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William on the throne. The hiſtorian above-mentioned, who is a panegyriſt of op, I 


his maſter, throws the blame entirely on the fickle and mutinous diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh, and highly celebrates the juſtice and lenity of Odo's and Fitz. Oſbern's 


adminiſtration . But other hiſtorians, with more probability, impute the cauſe 


chiefly to the Maris who, deſpiſing a people that had ſo eaſily ſubmitted to 
the yoke, envying their riches, and grudging the reſtraints impoſed upon their 
own rapine, were deſirous of provoking them to a rebellion, by which they hoped 


to acquire new confiſcations and forfeitures, and to ſatisfy thoſe unbounded OY | 


which they had formed in entering on this enterprize F. 

Ir is evident, that the chief reaſon of this alteration in the ſentiments of ds 
Engliſh, muſt be aſcribed to the departure of William, who was alone capable 
of curbing the violence. of his captains, and of overawing the mutinies of the 


people. Nothing indeed appears more ſtrange, than that this prince, in leſs 


than three. months after the conqueſt of a great, warlike, and turbulent nation, 
ſhould abſent himfelf, in order to reviſit his own country, which remained in pro- 
found tranquillity and was not menaced by any of its neighbours ; and ſhould 


leave fo long his jealous ſubjects at the mercy of an inſolent and licentious army!” | 
Were we not aſſured of the ſolidity of his genius, and the good ſenſe diſplayed in 


all other circumſtances of his conduct, we might aſcribe this meaſure to a vain 


oſtentation, which rendered him impatient to diſplay his pomp and magnificence 


1 


among his antient courtiers. It is therefore more natural to believe, that in ſo 


extraordinary a ſtep, he was guided by a concealed policy; and that tho” he had 
thought proper at firſt to allure the people to ſubmiſſion by the ſemblance of a 

adminiſtration, he found, that he could neither ſatisfy his rapacious captains 
nor ſecure his unſtable government, without exerting farther the rights of con- 
queſt, and ſeizing the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh. In order to give a pretence for 
this violence, he endeavoured, without diſcovering his intention, to provoke and 
allure them into inſurrections, which, he thought, could never prove dangerous, 


while he detained all the principal nobility in Normandy, while a great and vic- 


torious army was quartered in England, and while he himſelf was ſo near to 


ſuppreſs any tumult or rebellion. But as no antient writer has aſcribed this 
tyrannical purpoſe to William, it ſcarce ſeems allowable, from conjecture ane 


to throw ſuch an imputation upon him. . + Jo 


Bur whether we are to account for that meaſure from the King's vanity or Their jau 
from his policy, it was the immediate cauſe of all the calamities which the Engliſh rections. 


endured during this and the ſubſequent reigns, and gave riſe to.thoſe mutual Jea- 


{MM 213 5 + Order Vital. p. 507. 
| | 2 2 * dan 
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Chap. IV. louſies and POEM 8 them and the Normans, which were neyer ap- 
9 peaſed, till a long tract of time had gradually united the two nations, and had 
made them one people. The inhabitants of Kent, who firſt ſubmitted to the 
eonqueror, were the firſt who attempted to throw off the yoke; and in confe- 
deracy with Euſtace, count of Bologne, who had alſo been diſguſted by the Nor- 
mans, made an attempt, tho without ſucceſs, on the garriſon of Dover v. Edric, 
the Foreſter, whoſe poſſeſſions lay on the banks of the Severne, being provoked. 
at the depredations of ſome Norman captains in his neighbourhood, formed an 
alliance with Blethyn and Rowallan, two Welſh princes; and endeavoured, with 
their aſſiſtance, to repel force by force T. But tho“ theſe open hoſtilities were 
not very conſiderable, the diſaffection was general among the Engliſh,, who hac 
become ſenſible, tho' too late, of their defenceleſs condition, and began already. 
to experience thoſe inſults and injuries, which a nation muſt always. expect, that. 
allows itſelf to be reduced to. that deſpicable ſituation. A ſecret conſpiracy was 
entered into to perpetrate in one day a general aſſaſſination of the Normans, like 
that which had been formerly executed againſt the Danes þ 3. agd the quarrel was 
| - become ſo univerſal. and national, that the vaſſals of earl Coxo, having deſired 
i | him to head them in an inſurrection, and finding him reſolute in maintaining his 
| fidelity to William, put him to death as a traitor: to. his country ||.. 


6th Decemb. Tux King, informed of theſe: dangerous diſcontents, haſtened over to Eng- 

| land; and by his preſence, and the. vigorous meaſures which he purſued, . Jiſcon- 

þ certed all the ſchemes of the conſpirators.. Such of them as had been more open 

| in their mutiny betrayed their guilt, by flying or concealing themſelves ; and the 

n | | confiſcation of their eſtates, while it:increaſed the number of malecontents, both. 

enabled William to gratify farther the rapacity of his Norman captains, and gave 
them the proſpect of new forfeitures and attainders $. The King began to regard 
all his Engliſfr ſubjects as inveterate and irreclaimable enemies; and. thenceforth . 
either embraced; or was more fully confirmed in his reſolution, of ſeizing theis 
poſſeſſions, and of reducing them to the moſt abject ſlavery. Tho? the natural 
violence and ſeverity of his temper made him incapable of feeling any ſeruples in 
the execution of this tyrannical purpoſe, he had art enough to conceal his inten- 
tion, and to. preſerve ſtill ſome appearance of juſtice in his oppreſſions. He or- 

— -  . dered all the Engliſh, who had been. arbitrarily. expelled by. eee Ar. 


* Gul. Gemet. p. 289. Order Vital. p · 808. Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 245. 

N | + Hoveden, p. 450. M. Wet. p. 226. Sim. Dunelm. p. 197. 

is 1 Gul. Gemet. p. 289. [| Gul. Piet. p. 212. Order Vital. r 50g2- 
$ H. Hunt. p. 369. M. Weſt. p. 225. ; | 
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ring his abſence, to be reſtored to their eſtates »: But at the ſame time, he im- 
poſed a general tax on the people, that of Danegelt, which had been aboliſhed 
| of the een enen had rr been extremly odious to the nation hh 


Sid this lee of William Lid the that) cheir- inforre&ions 


were more the reſult of an impatient humour in the people, than of any regular 


conſpiracy, which could give them a rational hope of ſucceſs-againſt the eſtabliſhed 
power of the Normans. The inhabitants of Exeter, inſtigated by Githa mother 
to King Harold, refuſed to admit a Norman garriſon, and betaking themſelves to 
arms, were ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the neighbouring inhabitants of De- 
vonſhire and Cornwal T. The King haſtened with his- forces to chaſtiſe this re- 
volt; and on his approach, the wiſer and more conſiderable citizens, ſenſible of 


the unequa] conteſt, perſuaded the people to ſubmit, and to deliver hoſtages for 


their obedience. A ſudden mutiny of the populace broke this agreement; and 


William, appearing before the walls, ordered the eyes of one of the hoſtages to 


be put out, as an earneſt of that ſeverity, which the rebels muſt expect, if t 


he 
perſevered in their revolt ||. The inhabitants were a- new ſeized with terror, a 


ſurrendering at diſcretion, threw: themſelves at the King's feet, and entreated 
for clemency and forgiveneſs. William was not devoid of magnanimity, when 
his temper was not hardened either by policy or paſſion : : He was prevailed on to. 
| Pardon the rebels, and he ſet guards. on all the gates, in order to prevent the ra- 
pacity and inſolence of his ſoldiery 8. Githa eſcaped with her treaſures to Flan- 
ders 4. The inſurgents of Cornwal imitated the example of Exeter, and met 
with like treatment: And the King, having built a citadel in that city, which he 
put under the command of Baldwin, ſon of earl Gilbert *, returned to Wincheſter, 
and diſperſed his army into their quarters. He was here joined by his wife, 
Matilda, who had not yet viſited England, and whom he now ordered to be 
crowned by archbiſhop Aldred +. Soon after, ſhe brought him an acceſſion to. 
his family, by the birth of a fourth ſon, whom he named Henry . His three 
elder ſons, Robert, Richard, and William, ſlill reſided in Normandy. 
Bor tho the King appeared thus fortunate both in public and domeſtic life, 
the diſcontents of his Engliſh ſubjects augmented daily; and the injuries, com- 


. Chron. Sax. p. el This fact is a full proof, that the Normans had commined great hide 
and were the real cauſe of the inſurrections of the Engliſh. 
- + Hoveden, p.450. Sim. Dunelm, p. 197. Alur. Beverl. p. B27, 


1 Order Vital. p. 510. I Ibd. F Ibid. 

+ Hoveden, p. 450. Flor. Wigorn, p. 635. Order Vital. p. 5 10. 
++; Ibid. Hoveden, p. 450. M. Weſt. p. 226. Flor. Wigorn, p. 635. 

* M. Weſt. p. 226. x | : | 
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mitted and received, rendered the quarrel between them and the Mane abſo- 
lutely incurable. The inſolence of victorious maſters, diſperſed throughout the 
kingdom, ſeemed. intolerable to the natives; and wherever they found the Nor- 
mans, ſeparate or aſſembled in ſmall bodies, they ſecretly ſet upon them, and 


gratified their vengeance by the ſlaughter of their enemies . But an inſurrection 


in the north drew thither the general attention, and ſeemed to promiſe more im- 
portant conſequences. Edwin and Morcar appeared at the head of this rebel- 
lion; and theſe potent noblemen, before they took arms, ſtipulated for foreign 
ſuccours, from their nephew. Blethin, prince of North-Wales, from Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, and from Sweyn, King of Denmark. Beſides the general diſ- 
content, which had ſcized all the Engliſh ; the two earls were inſtigated to this 


revolt by private injuries. William, in order to inſure them to his intereſts, had, 


on his acceſſion, promiſed his daughter in marriage to Edwin; but either he had 
never ſeriouſly intended to perform this engagement, or having changed his plan 


of adminiſtration in England from clemency to rigor, he thought it was to little 
| urpoſe, if he gained one family, while he enraged the whole nation; When 


win, therefore, renewed his application, he gave him an abſolute refufal ; 


| and this diſappointment, added to ſo many other reaſons of diſguſt, induced that 
nobleman and his brother to concur. with their enraged countrymen, and to make 
one effort for the recovery of their antient liberties.  - William knew the impor - 


tance of celerity in quelling an inſurrection, ſupported by ſuch, powerful leaders, 
and ſo. agreeable to the wiſhes of the people; and having his troops always in 
readineſs, he advanced by great journeys to the north; On his march, he gave 
orders to fortify the caſtle of Warwick, of which he left Henry de Beaumont 


governor, and that of Nottingham, which he committed to the cuſtody of Wil · 


liam Peverell, another Norman captain 4. He reached York before the rebels 
were in any condition for reſiſtance, or were joined by any of the foreign ſuccours, 
which they expected, except a ſmall reinforcement from Wales ||; and the two 
earls found no other means of ſafety, but having recourſe to the clemency of the 
victor. Archil, a potent nobleman in thoſe parts, imitated their example, and 


delivered his ſon as a hoſtage of his fidelity ; nor were the people, thus deſerted 


by their leaders, able to make any farther refiſtance. But the treatment, which 
William gave the chieftains and their followers, was very different. He ob- 
ſerved religiouſly the terms, which he had granted the former ; and allowed 


them, for the preſent, to keep poſſeſſion of their eſtates; but he extended the 


rigors of his confiſcations over the latter, and gave wy their lands to his foreign 


* M. Weſt. 225. + Onder .. 0 t Ibid. 1 id. F Ibid. 
adventurers, 


U 
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—— bo, being planted thro? the whole country, and being paſſeſſed of Chap. IV. 
the military power, left Edwin and Morcar, whom he pretended to ſpare, deſ. 1088. 


titute of all ſuppart, and ready to fall, whenever he ſhould think proper to com- 
mand their ruin. A peace, which he made with Malcolm, who did him homage 
for Cumberland, ſeemed, at the ſame time, to deprive them of all proſpect of 


foreign aſſiſtance *. 


Tux Engliſh were now {:nſible, A their final een was A A HER Riger of the 
that inſtead of a ſovercign,, whom they had at firſt hoped to gain by their ſubmiſ- gorernment, 
ſions, they bad tamely ſurrendered themſelves, without reſiſtance, to a tyrang 
and a conqueror. Tho? the early confiſcation of Harold's followers might ſeem ini- 
quitous; being extended toward men who had never ſworn fidelity to the duke 
of Normandy, who were ignorant of his pretenſions, and who only fought i in de- 
fence. of the government, which they themſelves had eſtabliſhed in their own t 
country : Let were theſe rigors, however contrary to the antient Saxon laws, 
excuſed: on account of the urgent neceſſities of the prince; and thoſe who were 
not involved in the preſent ruin, hoped that they would thenceforth enjoy without 
moleſtation their poſſeſſions and their dignities. But the ſueceſſivę deſtruction of 
ſo many other families convinced them, that the King intended to rely entirely 
on the ſupport and affections of foreigners; and they foreſaw new forfeitures, 
attainders, and violences as the neceſſary reſult of this deſtructive plan of admi- 
niſtration. They obſerved, that no Engliſhman poſſeſſed his confidence, or was 

intruſted with any command or authority ; and that the ſtrangers, whom a ri- 
gorous diſcipline could have but ill contained, ' were encouraged in every act of 

| infolence and tyranny againſt them. The eafy ſubmiſſion of the kingdom on its 
firſt invaſion had expoſed the natives to contempt; the ſubſequent proofs of their 
animoſity and reſentment had made them the object of hatred ; and they were 
now deprived of every expedient, by whieh they could hope to make themſelves 
either regarded or beloved by their ſovereign. Impreſſed with the ſenſe of this diſ- 

mal ſituation, many Engliſhmen fled into foreign countries, with an intention of 
paſſing their lives abroad free from oppreſſion, or of returning on a favourable 
opportunity to aſſiſt their friends in the recovery of their native liberties T. Ed- 

gar Atheling himfelf, dreading. the inſidious careffes of William, was perſuaded 
by Cofpatric, a powerful Northumbrian, to eſcape with him into Scotland; and 
he carried thither his two ſiſters, Margaret and Chriſtina, They were well re- 


ceived by Malcolm, who ſoon after eſpouſed Margaret, the elder u e 


order Vital. p. 511. 
+ Order Vital. p. 508. M. Weſt. p. 225. MI. Paris. f. Sim. Dun, 5. 197. 
7 Chron. de Mailr. p. 160. H. Hunt. p. 369. Hoveden, p. 450. 452. 
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„ partly with a view of ſtrengthening his kingdom by the acceſſion of ſo many 


ſtrangers, partly in hopes of employing them againſt the growing power of Wñ- 


liam, he gave great countenance to all the Engliſſi exiles :. Many of them ſet- 
tled there; and laid the enen on N pre ou afcervards 1 a figure 
in that kingdom. 23 i 


Wurz the Engliſh ſuffered under theſe oppreſſions, even the Neapel were 


not much at their eaſe; but finding themſelves ſurrounded on all hands by en- 


1069: 
New inſur- 


rections. 


raged enemies, who took every advantage againſt them, and menaced them with 
ſtill more bloody effects of the public reſentment, they began to wiſh again for the 
tranquillity and ſecurity of their native country. Hugh de Grentmeſnil, and 


Humphrey de Teliol, tho' entruſted with great commands, deſired to be diſmiſ- 


ſed the ſervice; and ſome others imitated their example: A deſertion which was 
highly reſented by the King, and which he puniſhed by the confiſcation of all 
their poſſeſſions T. But William's bounty to his followers could not fail of 
alluring many new adventurers into his ſervice; and the rage of the van- 
iſhed Engliſh ſerved only to rouze the attention of the King and theſe warlike 
chieftains, and kept them in readineſs to W bo e L ed do- 
Nr: rebellion or foreign invaſion. | 


IT was not long before they Found ation "I their 3 5 military 
conduct. Godwin, Edmond, and Magnus, three ſons of Harold, had, im- 
mediately after the defeat at Haſtings, ſought a retreat in Ireland; and having 
met with a kind reception from Dermot and other princes of that country, they 


projected an invaſion of England , and hoped that all the exiles from Denmark, 


Scotland, and Wales, aſſiſted with forces from theſe ſeveral countries, would at 
once commence hoſtilities, and excite the indignation of the Engliſh againſt their 
hauzhty conquerors. - They landed in Devonſhire ; bur found Briaw, ſon of the 
count of Brittany, ready to oppoſe them at the head of ſome foreign troops; and 
being defeated in ſeveral actions, they were obliged to retreat to their ſhips, and 
to return with great loſs into Ireland l. The efforts of the Normans: were now 
directed to the north, where affairs had fallen into the utmoſt confuſion. The im- 
patient Northumbrians had attacked Robert de Cummin, who was appointed 


governor of ns and gaining ea over him e his negligence | 


„ Malmeſ p. 103. M. Wet. p. n . Pers p. 4 

+ Order Vital. p. 512. Tk 

+ Gul. Gemet. p. 290. Order Vital. p $13. Yypod. Neuſtr. p. 437. « 

} Gul. Gemet. p. 290. Order Vital. p. 513. Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. 246, _ 
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Ar Pot dich 6 death · in that eity with feven nondted ef His ſollowe , This 
eampie animated the inhabitants of Tork, who, riſing in arms, 'New Robert 
 Fitz/Richard, their goverhor + 5 and beſieged in che eilte William Mallet, on 
whom the eommand now devolved. "A little after, the Daniſh troops landed 
from 300 veſſels, under the comitiand of Ofbervie, brother to King Sweyn, and 
aecompanicd by Harold and Canute, the two ſons of that monarch f. Edgar 
Atheling appeared from Scotland, and brought along with him Coſpatrie, Wal- 
theof, Stward, Bearne, Merleſwain, Adelin, and other chieſtains 1, who partly 
from che hopes Which they gave of Scottiſh ſuecours, partly from their authority 
in thoſe parts, "ally perſuaded the warlke and difcontented Northumbrians to 
join the iriſrrection. "Mates That” he might better provide for the defence of 
the eitadel of York; ſet fire to ſome Houſes, which lay contiguous 5; but this 
daepedient proved che itnmediate cauſe of his deſtruction. The flames ſpreading 
Into the neighbouring ſtreets, reduerd rhe whole eity to uſhes; and the enraged 


inhabitants, aided by 'the Danes, teck - advantage of the confuſion to attack the 
caſtle, *which., they oarried by affault; and they put the ne e e 0 


the amber of 2000, to the wand! withour mercy g. 


Tais fuccels proved' a 7 to many other parts of England, and gare the 


people an opportunity of ſhowing their malevolence to the Normans. Here- 
ward, a nobleman in Eiſt-Anglia, celebrated for valor, aſſembled his followers, 
and taking ſhelter in the Iſſe of Ely, made inroads on all the neighbouring 
xovntry'*. The Engliſh in the counties of Somerſet and Dorſet roſe in arms, 
and aſſaulted Moentacute, the Norman governer; while the inhabitants of Corn- 
wall and Devon inveſted Exeter, which, from the memory of William's cle- 


mency, ſtill remained faithful to him r. Edric, the Foreſter, calling -in the - 


aſſiſtance of the Welſh, laid ſiege to Shrewſbury, and made head againſt earl 


Brient and Fitz - Oſberne, who commanded in thoſe quarters f. The Engliſn, 


evety where, repenting of cheir former eaſy ſubmiſſion, ſeemed determined to 
make by concert one great effort for the a of heir a and for 80 
— of their rare 5 4 | 
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. Order Vital p. FS; FI yo Mailr. p. af Horde, v. 450 u. 1 Pat p. 5. hob 
Dun, p. 298. + Order Vital. p. 3 i232. 1 „ 
- 4 Chron, Sax. p. 174. Order Vital. p. 513. 8 p. 451. NI. Wet. 126 


I Order Vital. 513. Hoveden, p. 451. Flor. Wigorn, p. 635. M. Faris, p. e 
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Win; undiſmayed amidſt this ſcene of opfulic embled kl le, 
and animating them with the proſpect of new; — ad forfeitures, he 2 
marched againſt the inſurgents in the north, whom he regarded as the moſt for- 
midable, and whoſe defeat, he knew, would ſtrike a terror into all the other 
rebels. Joining policy to force, he tried, before his approach, to weaken the 
enemy, by detaching the Danes from them 4, and he engaged Oſberne, by large 
preſents, and by offering him the liberty of plundering the ſea-coaſt, to retire 
without committing farther hoſtilities into Denmark *. Coſpatrie, in deſpair of 
ſucceſs, imitated the example; and making his ſubmiſſions to the King, and 
paying a ſum of money as an atonement for his inſurrection, was received into 
favour, and even inveſted with the earldom of Northumberland. Waltheof, w 
long defended York with great courage, was allured with this appearance of cle- 
mency; and as William knew how to eſteem + valor even in an enemy, that 
nobleman had no reaſon to repent of this confidence +. Even Edric, compelled 
by neceſſity,” made his ſubmiſſions to the Conqueror, and received forgiveneſs, 


y 


Which was ſoon after followed by ſome degree of truſt and favour 1. Malcolm, 


coming too late to ſupport his confederates, wa conſtrained to tetire'; and all 


the Engliſh inſurgents. in other parts, except Hereward, who ſtill kept in his 
faſtneſſes, diſperſed themſelves, and left the Normans undiſputed maſters of the 


kingdom. Edgar Atheling, with his followers, "Rt again a retreat in Soy 
from the purſuit of his enemies 55 D 


Bor the ſeeming clemency of William 88 A Eviglith leaders 13 
only from artifice, or from his eſteem of individuals: His heart was hardened 


| New rigors of againſt all compaſſion towards the people; and he ſcrupled no meaſure, howeyer 

the govern- 

Went.  niftration. © Senſible of the reſtleſs diſpoſition of the Northumbrians, he deter- 
' mined to incapacitate them ever after from giving him diſturbance, and he iſſued 


violent or ſevere, which ſeemed requiſite to ſupport his plan of tyrannical admi- 


orders for laying entirely waſte that fertile country, which, for the.exfent of fixty 
miles, lies between the Humber and the Tees $. The houſes were reduced to 
aſhes by the mercileſs Normans, the cattle.ſeized and driven away, the inſtru⸗ 
ments of mae e deftroyed ; and the inhabitants compelled either to ſeek for 28 


eee. p. 451. Flor. Wig. p. 636. Chron, Abb. 8. Peri de Burg, p. 47: Sim. Dan. 
p-. 199. + Malmef. p. 104. H. Hunt. p. 369. 
1 Hoveden, p. 453, 454: Flor. Wig. P. 636, 637. Sim. Dun. p. 23. 
I Hoveden, p. 452. 1 
{ Chron. Sax. p. 174. Togulf, p. 79. Malmeſ. p. 1 e ah: bie Add. 
Petri de Burgo, p. 47. M. Paris, p. 5. Sim. Dun. p. 199. Brompton, p. rr Knyghion, p. 
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| Aubſiſtancein the ſouthern parts of Scorland, - of if they Ingered in England, from d 0 
n ſteluctance to abandon their antient habitations, they periſhed miſerably in the ie 9 

woods from cold and hunger. The lives of an hundred thouſand people are com- # 
puted to have been ſacrificed to this ſtroke of barbarous policy e, which, by "ll 
ſeeking/ a remedy for aps ee eee poof laſing wound on the 
power and populouſneſs of the nation. e sts | 


6 . 


” Bur William, finding himſelf entirely maſter of. A people. — had — —5 ly 50 
fach ſenſible proofs of their i impotent rage and animoſity, now reſolyed to proceed 
to extremities againſt all the natives of England; and to reduce them to a con- 
dition, in which they ſhould no longer be formidable to his government. The 

inſurrections and conſpiracies in ſo many parts of the kingdom had involved the 
bulk of the land proprietors, more or leſs, in the guilr of treaſon; and the King 
| took advantage of executing againſt them, with the utmoſt rigor, the laws of forfei - 
ture and attainder. Their lives were indeed commonly ſpared 3 but their eſtates were 
confiſcated, and either annexed to the royal demeſnes, or conferred with the moſt | 
profuſe bounty on the Normans and other foreigners +. While the King's declared. 
intention was to depreſs or rather entirely extirpate the Engliſh gentry 2, it is 
ealy to believe, that ſcarce a form of juſtice would be attended to in theſe violent 
proceedings I; and that any ſuſpicions ſerved as the moſt undoubted proofs of 
guilt againſt a people thus devoted to deſtruction. It was crime ſufficient in an 
Engliſhman to be opulent or noble or powerful; and the policy of the King, 
concurring with the TAapacity of foreign. adyenturers,. produced almoſt a total re- 
volution in the landed property of the kingdom... Antient and honourable fa- 
milies were reduced to beggary; the nobles themſelves were every where treated 
with ignominy and contempt; they had the mortification of . ſeeing their caſtles. 
and manors poſſeſſed uo Normans of the meaneſt birth and Joveſt 0 9 1 | 


. Order Vital. p. 515. © | "+ Malmef'p. 100. 1 H ohage. 5.5 170 a 
1 Men eee e e ee e that Wee "_ 
was Saxon, was reſtored upon proving their: innocence, /as well / as other Saxon families, which 
were in the ſame ſituation. Tho this paper was able to impoſe on ſuch great antiquarians as Spellman | 
- (ſee Gloſſ. in verbo Drenges) and Dugdale, (ſee Baron. vol. 1. p. 118.) it is proved by Dr. Brady (ſee 
anſw. to Petyt, p. 11, 12.) to have been a forgery ; and is allowed for ſuch by Tyrrel, tho' a perti- 
nacions defender of his party notions, (ſee his hiſt. vol. 2. intro. p. 51. 73.) Iagulf, p. 70, tells us," 
| that very early Hereward, tho' abſent during the time of the conqueſt, was turned out of all his eſtate, 
and could not obtain redreſs. William even plundered the monaſteries. Flor. Wig. p. 636. Chron. 
Abb. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 48. M. Paris, p. 5. Sim. Dan. p. 200. Diceto, p. 482. Brompton, 
p. 967. Knyghton, p. 2344. Alur. Bev. p. 130. We are told by Ingulf that Ivo: de Taillebois 
diet ef See of W pact of ia land 3 and no Fort ate aol, 
Nn nba M. Weſt. 229. 
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kh HISTORY op, KNGLAND 
* Ford i. eplelyes carefully, ag eyery road, Which, led, either t: 
us ches or prefer ermegt? Fan en en ie no 5 ee gh rs. ene 1 

As power gain Elbe, Bren be- this, revelptio along gave Glest las- 


ricy to the foreigners 3 but William, by-the nem inſticutions; which 6.eſtabliſhods; 
took alſo, care. to retain for ever.the.militzcy authority in: thoſe handa. whigh: had: 


enabled him to ſubdue the kingdom. He introduced inte England; tha feudal: 


law, which he found eſtabliſhed in France and Normandy, and which,, durjpg. 
that age, was the foundation both of the ſtability and'oftthe diforders i in moſt of, 
the monarchical governments of Europe. He divided all the lands. of England, 
with very few exeeptions, except the royal demeſnes, into baronies; z and he con- 


| ferred theſe, with the reſervation of ſtated ſervices and payments, on the malt 
conſiderable of his adventurers. Theſe great barons, who held itnchediately of 


the crown, ſhared out a great part of their lands to other foreigners, Who were 
denominated knights or vaſſals, and who paid their lord the ſame duty and ſub⸗ 
miſſion in peace and war, which he himſelf- owed to his fovereign. The whole 


kingdom contained about” 700-chief tenants, and 605215 Enights-fees +; and ks 


none of the native Engliſh were admitted into the firſt rank, the few, who retained! 


their lapded property, were glad to be received into the ſecond, and under the” 


protection of ſome powerful Norman, to load themſelves and their poſterity wich 
this grievous burthen, for eſtates which they had received free from their an. 

ceſtors . The ſmall mixture of Engliſh, which' entered into this civil or. miliz 
tary fabric, (for it partook of both ſpecies) Was ſo reſtraided by ſubordination. 
under the foreigners, that the Norman dominion ſeemed now to be fixed on vs, 
moſt durable baſis, and'to defy all the efforts of its enemies. 


Tre better to unite the parts of the goyernment, and. to bind them into wag 
ſyſtem, which might ſerve both for 9 nd. foreigners, and fox the ſup⸗ 
port of domeſtic tranquillity, William reduced the eccleſiaſtical revenues under 
the ſame feudal law; and tho' he had courted the church on his fixſt invaſion and 
acceſſion, he now. ſubjected it to burthens, which the elergy regarded as a grie- 
vous ſlavery, and as totally unkbeiating<hows alen, The biſhops and abbots 


55 The obliging all the inhabitants to put out their. fires-and lights at certain hours, upon wwe. 
founding of a bell, called the cour/zm, is repreſented by Polydore Virgil, lib. 9, as a mark of the ſer- 


vitude of the Engliſn. But this was a law of. police, which William had previouſly eſtabliſhed in 


Normandy. See du Moulin, hiſt. de Normandie, p. 160. n . law had place in We 
LL. Burgor, cap. 86. = 


. +: Order Vital. p. 523. Secretum Abbatis apud 'Selden, Titles of Honour, Pp. 573+, Spellm, 1 
Gloſſ. io verbo Feodum. Sir Rob. Cotton. 8 


2 M. Weſt. 225. ** Fonds, p: 4. Bracton, lib, 1 cape Its num. . Fleta, lib, 1, cap, 8,.n. * 


| | were 
"hy L ö + . 


WILLI AN r Conmgrrndt, 181 


| were- obliged; when required, to furbiſm to the King during war a number of Chap. M. 
knights or military tenants, progertioned to the extent of property poſſeſſed: by „ 

each ſee or abbey; and; they were: liable, in caſe of failure; to the ſame penal. 

ties which; were exatted- from the laity „ The Pope and tho eccleſiaſties ex- 

claimed againſt this, tyranny, as they; called x3 but the King's authority was ſo- 

well eſtabliſned aver the army, who held every thing from his bounty, that ſu- 

perſtition itſelf; even in ae ech g g moſt-prevalent; - ann 

yield under his ſuperior influence: 


Bu as the great body of the clergy were ſtill babe the Ning had m. much reaſon 
ta dxeadꝭ the effects of their reſentment; and he thetefore uſed the precaution of ex- 
pelling the Engliſh from all the confſderable dignities, and of advancing foreigners 
im their place. The- partiality of the Confeffor-towards the Normans had been ſo 
great, chat, afded by their ſuperior learning, it had promoted them to many of 
. the ſces: of England; and even before the period of the conqueſt, ſcarce more 
than ſix or ſeven of the prelates were natives of the country. But among theſe 
was Stigandꝭ aretibiſhop of Canterbury; a man, who, by his addreſs Tir vi- 
gour,/ by the greatneſs of his family and alliances, by the extent of his poſſeſſions, 
2 as by the dignity of his office, and his authority over the Engliſn, gave 
greatzealouſy. to the King 7. Tho" William had, on his acceſſion, affronted this 
prelate; by employing the archbiſhop of Tork to officiate at his conſecration, he 
N continued / to load him with honours and careſſes, and to avoid every occafion of 
giving him farther offence; till the opportunity ſhould: offer of effectuating his 
final deſtruction . The ſuppreſſion of the late rebellions, and the total ſubjec- | 
tion of the Engliſh, made him hope; that this attempt, however violent, would 
ber covered by his great ſucceſſes, and be overlooked amidſt the other important 
revolations, which affected ſo deeply the property and liberty of the kingdom: : 
Vet, not withſtanding theſe mighty advantages, he did not think it ſafe to vio- 
late: the reverence uſually paid the primate, but under cover of a new foperſii-- 
ue which he was the great inſtrument of introdueing into England. 


Tur doctrine which exalted the papacy above all human power, had gradually, 1 
diffaſed itſelf from the city and court of Rome; and was, during this age, mackieccetatig” 
moreiprevalent in the ſouthern than in the northern kingdoms of Europe. Popegvverament;, 
Alexander, who had affifted William in his conqueſt of England; reaſonably ex- 
pected, that the French and Normans would import into England the ſame re- 
verence for his 1 character, with which they: were imbued i in. than own coun- 
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Chap. IV. try; * would break the ſpiritual; 48 well us doll ieptndatcy f MS 


107%. 


who had hitherto conducted their ecclefiaſtical government, with an ackhœο/uv - 


ledgment indeed of primacy in the ſee of Rome, but without much idea of its 


title to dominion or authority. As ſoon, therefore, as the Norman prince ſeem- 


ed: fully eſtabliſhed on the throne,” the Pope diſpatched Ermenfroy, biſhop'of 


Sion, as his legate into England; and this prelate was the firſt, who had ever 
appeared with that character in any part of the Britiſh iſlands. | The King, tho? 
he was probably led by principle to pay this ſubmiſſion to Rome, determined, 
as is uſual, to employ the incident as a means of ſerving his political purpoſes, 
and of degrading thoſe Engliſh prelates, who were become obnoxious to him. 
The legate ſubmitted to become the inſtrument of his tyranny 3 and naturally 
thought, that the more violent the exertion of power, the more certainly did it 
confirm the authority of that court from which he derived his commiſſion. He 
ſummoned, therefore, a council of the prelates and abbots at Wincheſter; and 
being aſſiſted by two cardinals, Peter and John, he cited before him Stigand, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, to anſwer for his conduct. The primate was accu- 
ſed of three crimes ; the holding the ſee of Wincheſter together with that of Can- 


terbury z the officiating in the pall of Robert, his predeceſſor; and the having 
received his own pall from Benedict IX. ho was afterwards depoſed for ſimony, 
and for intruſion into the papacy . Theſe crimes of Stigand were mere pre- 
tences; ſince the firſt had been a practice not unuſual in England. and was never 
any where ſubjected to a higher penalty than a reſignation of one of the ſees 3 the 
ſecond was a pure ceremonial ; and as Benedict was the only Pope who then of- 
ficiated, and his acts were never reſcinded, all the prelates of the church, — 
cially thoſe who lay at a diſtance, were very excuſable for making their applica- 
tions to him. Stigand's ruin, however, was reſolved on, and was proſecuted 
with great ſeverity. The legate degraded him from his dignity, and the King 
confiſcated his eſtate, and caſt him into priſon, where he continued, in great po- 
verty and want, during the remainder of his life. Like rigor was exerciſed againſt = 
the other Engliſh prelates : Agelric, biſhop of Seleſey, and Agelmare, of Elm- 
ham, were depoſed by the legate, and impriſoned by the King F. Many conſi- 
derable abbots ſhared the ſame fate ||: Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, fled the 
kingdom : Wulſtan, of Worceſter, a man of an inoffenſive eharacter, was the 


-* Flor. Wigorn. p. 636. + Hoveden, p. 453. Diceto, Rr 2345+ 
Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 5, 6. 'Ypod. Neuſt. p. 438. 
1 Hoveden, p. 453. M. Welt. p. 226. Flor. Wig. p. 636. f Diceto, p. 432. | 


$ Hoveden, p. 452. MI. Weſt. p. 226, BI. Paris, p. 5- Anglia Sacra, nn 
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only-Eogliſh prelace who eſcaped this general proſeription e, and-;remained in Obap- AV. 


of his dignity. Aldred, archbiſhop. of Vork, who had ſet the crown 
on William's head, had died a little before of ſorrow and vexation, and had left 
his malediction to that prince, on account of the breach of his coronation - oath, 
and of the extreme tyranny, with which he word he was dee to treat his 
Engl ſubjects T. ; een 
I was a fixed maxim in this reign, as well as in ſore of the ſableqtaes ahi 
no native of the iſland ſhould ever be advanced to any dignity, eccleſiaſtical, ci- 
vil, or military; and the King therefore, upon Stigand's depoſition, promoted 


Lanfranc, a Milaneſe monk, celebrated for his learning and piety, to the vacant 
ſee $... This prelate was very rigid in defending the prerogatives of his ſtation; 


and after a long proceſs before the Pope, he obliged Thomas, a Norman monk, 


1679. 


who had been appointed to the ſee of York, to acknowledge the primacy of the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury 4. Where ambition can be ſo happy as to cover its 


attempts, even to the perſon himſelf, under the appearance of principle, it is the 


moſt incurable. and inflexible of all human paſſions. Hence Lanfranc's zeal to 
promote the intereſts of the papacy, by which he himſelf augmented. his o]nn au- 


thority, was indefatigable ; and met with proportionable ſucceſs... The devoted 
attachment to Rome continually increaſed in England; and being favoured. by 
the ſentiments of the conquerors, as well as by the monaſtic eſtabliſhments for- 

merly introduced by Edred, and ſettled by Edgar, it ſoon reached the ſame 
height, at which, during ſome time, it had ſtood in France and Italy . It af- 


tet wards went much farther; being favoured by that very remote ſituation, which 


had at firſt obſtructed its progreſs; and being leſs checked by knowledge and a 
liberal education, e | 


* 
* 
es. 
* © 


. * Brompton relates, that Wulſtan was alſo deprived by the ſynod; but refaling 3 


tcoral ſtaff and ring to any but the perſon from whom he firſt received it, he went immediately to King 
Edward's tomb, and luck the flaff ſo deeply into the ſtone, that none but himſelf was able to pull it 
| out: Upon which he was allowed to keep his biſhopric f. een 


ba 
; 1 See allo Annal, Burton, p. 264. | 
1 Malmeſ, de geſt. Pont. p. 154. | | Ingulf, p. 70, 71. 


8 Order Vital. p. 519. Hoveden, p. 453. Flor. Wig. p. 636. Sim. Dun. p. 202. Diceto, p. 483. 
+ Chron. Sax. p. 175, 176. Ingulf, p. 92. e ee 
P. 970, 971, 972. Spelm. Conc. vol. 2. p. 5. * Selden in Fleta, cap. 6 


+ M. Weſt. p. 228. Lanfaoe wrote in defence of th ral Frede againſt Berenguris 3 r 
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Chap. IV. 
1050. 


= IS TORY or ENGLAND. 
Tux prevalence of this ſuperſtitious pin became very dangerous to dome of 


William's ſuceeſſors, and very incommodious to-moſt of them; but the arbitrary 
power of this King over the Engliſh, and his extenſive authority over the fo- 


reigners, kept him from feeling any preſent inconveniences from it. He retain- 


ed the church in great ſubjection, as well as his lay ſubjects; and would allow 
none, of whatever character, to diſpute his ſovereign will and pleaſure. He pro- 
Hibited his ſubjects to acknowledge any one for Pope whom he himſelf had not 
previouſly received: He requited, that all the eccleſiaſtical canons, voted in any 
ſynod, ſhould firſt be laid before him, and be ratified by his authority: Even 
bulls or letters ſrom Rome, before they were produced, muſt receive the ſame 
ſanction: And none of his miniſters or barons, whatever offences they were 


guilty: of, muſt be ſubjected to ſpiritual cenſures, till he himſelf had given his 
Tonſent to their excommunicationꝰ . Theſe regulations were worthy of a ſove- 


reign, and kept united the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, which the e 
introduced by this prince had an immediate tendency to ſeparate. 

Bor the Engliſh had the cruel mortification to find, that their King'vmuoboring, 
eve acquired or however extended, was all employed to their oppreſſion ; and 
that the ſcheme of their ſubjection, attended with every circumſtance of inſult and 
indignity +, was deliberately formed by the prince, and wantonly proſecuted by 
his followers T. William had even entertained the diffieult project of dotalſy abo 
Uſhing the Engliſh language; and, for that purpoſe, he ordered, that in all the 
ſchools throughout the kingdom, the youth ſhould be inſtructed in the French 
tongue, a practice which was continued from cuſtom till after the reign of Ed 
ward IH. and was never indeed totally diſcontinued in England. The pleadings 
in the ſupreme courts of judicatute were in French f: The deeds were oſten 
drawn in the ſame language: The laws were compoſed in that idiom : No 
other tongue was uſed at court; It became the language of all faſhionable ſocie- 
ties; and the Engliſh themſelves, aſhamed of their own country, affected to ex- 
cel in that foreign dialect. From this attention of William, and from the great 
foreign dominions, long annexed to the crown of England, proceeded that great 
mixture of French, which is at preſent to be found in the Engliſh tongue, and 

which compoſes the greateſt and bet part of our language. But amidſt theſe en- 


deavours to depreſs the Engliſh nation, the King, moved by the remorſtrances | 


of ſome of his Prelates, and by the name deſires of the people, reſtored a few 


* Rein a : + Order Vital, p. 525. 1 eee ; 
Il 36. Edw. III. cap. 15. Selden Spicileg. ad Eadmer, p. 189. Forteſcue de laud. leg. Angl. 
r- 48. os $ Ingulf, v. 71, 88, Chron, * A. D. 1066. | _ 


— 


of. the laws of King Edward “; which, tho' ſeemingly. of no great conſequence. 
towards the protection of general liberty, gave them extreme ſatisfaction, as a 
memorial of their antient nen and an unuſual mark of complaiſance in 
their imperious conquerors +. 1111 % %% os e e 
Tux ſituation of the two volt carts; Morcar and Edwin, bene now very 
diſagreeable. Tho' they had retained their allegiance, during the general inſur- 
rections of their countrymen, they had not gained the King's confidence, and they 
found themſelves expoſed to the malignity of the courtiers, who envied them on 
account of their opulence and greatneſs, and at the ſame time involved them in 


that general contempt which they bore the Engliſn. Senſible that they had en- 


tirely loſt their dignity, and could not even hope to remain long in ſafety ; they 
determined, "tho? too late, to run the ſame hazard with their countrymen ; and 
while Edwin retired to his eſtate in the north, with a view of commencing an in- 


ſurrection, Morcar took ſhelter in the Iſle of Ely with the. brave Hereward, who, 


ſecured by the inacceſſible ſituation of that place, ſtill defended himſelf againft 
the Normans J. But this attempt ſerved only to accelerate the ruin of the few 
Engliſh, who had hitherto been able to preſerve their rank or fortune during the 
paſt convulſions. William employed all his endeavours to ſubdue the Ifle of Ely; 
and having ſurrounded it with flat-bottomed boats, and made a cauſeway thro? 
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the moraſſes for the extent of two miles, he obliged the rebels to ſurrender at 


diſcretion d. Hereward alone forced his way, ſword in hand, thro' the enemy; 
and ſtill continued his hoſtilities by ſea -againſt the Normans, till at laſt Wil- 
liam, charmed with his bravery, ' received him into favour, and: reſtored him 
to his eſtate. Earl Morcar, and Egelwin, "biſhop of Durham, who had joined 


the malecontents, were thrown into priſon, F | 


elf p. 8. Brompton, p. 982. eee ee eee 8 5 
1 What theſe laws were of Edward the Confeſſor, which the Engliſh, every reign during a cen- 


tary and a half, deſire ſo paſſionately to have reſtored, is much diſputed by antiquarians, and our ig- 


| horance of them ſeems one of the greateſt defects in the antient Engliſh hiſtory. The collection of 
laws in Wilkins, which paſs under the name of Edward, are plainly a poſterior and an ignorant com- 
pilation. Thoſe to be found in Ingulf are genuine; but ſo imperfe&, and contain ſo few clauſes fa- 


vourable to the ſubject, that we ſee no great reaſon for contending for them ſo vehemently.” It is 


probable; that the Engliſh meant the common aw, as it prevailed during the reign of Edward; which 
we may conjecture to have been more indulgent to liberty than'the Norman IPs The moſt 
material articles of it were comprehended in Magna Charta. N 8 

=% Sim. Dun. p. 203. Brompton, p. 969. Knyghton, p. 2347- 1 Hl 

I Hoveden, p. 454. Alur. Beverl. p. 131. © | * ; l 

- $ Chron. Sax. p. 181. Hoveden, p. 454. M. Welt p. 75 TR: ng. [ 647 Ml. Pai 
p. 5. Sim. Dun. P- 203. Alur, nn | 
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. finement . Edwin, attempting to make his eſcape into Scotland, was betrayed 
by ſome of his followers ; and was' killed by a party of Normans, to the great 
affliction of the Engliſh, and even to that of William, who paid a'tribute of ge- 
nerous tears to the memory of this gallant and beautiful youth T. The King of 
Scotland, in hopes of profiting by theſe convulſions, had fallen upon the north- 
ern counties; but on the approach of William, he retired; and when the King 


entered his country, he was glad to make peace, and to pay the uſual homage to 


1073- 


the Engliſh crown ꝓ. To complete the King's proſperity, Edgar Atheling him- 
ſelf, deſpairing of ſucceſs, and weary of a fugitive life, ſubmitted to his enemy z 
and receiving a handſome allowance, was permitted to live in England unmo- 
leſted |. But theſe acts of generoſity towards the leaders were diſgraced, as. uſual, 
by William's rigor againſt the inferior malecontents. He ordered the hands to 


be lopt off, and the eyes to be put out, of many of the priſoners, whom he had 


taken in the Iſle of Ely; and he ſent them in that RR 3 thre "0 
Ny as monuments of his ſeverity 5. 


Taz province of Maine in F rance had, by the will 4 Hebert, the. laſt . 
fallen under the dominion of William ſome years before his conqueſt of Eng- 


land; but the inhabitants, diſſatisfied with the Norman government, and inſti- N 


gated by Fulk, count of Anjou, who had ſome pretenſions to the ſucceſſion, had 
riſen in rebellion, and expelled the magiſtrates, whom the King had placed over 
them. The full ſettlement of England now afforded him leiſure to puniſh this 
inſult on his authority; but being unwilling to remove his Norman forces from 


this iſland, he carried over a conſiderable army, compoſed almoſt entirely of 


Engliſh I, and after joining them to ſome troops levied in Normandy, he enter · 
ed the revolted province. The Engliſh appeared ambitious of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves on this occaſion, and of recovering that character of valour, which 
had long been national among them; but which their late eaſy ſubjection under 
the Normans had ſomewhat degraded and obſcured. Perhaps too they hoped, 
by their zeal and activity, to recover the confidence of their ſovereign, as their 
anceſtors had formerly, by like means, gained the affections of Canute; and to 
conquer his inveterate prejudices in favour of his own countrymen. The King's 
military conduct, ſeconded by ſuch brave troops, ſoon overcame all oppoſition in 


* Flor. Wig. p. 637. Sim. Dun. p. 203. 
+ Order Vital. p. 521. Chron. Abb. St. Petri i down. p. 48. 
t Chron, de Mailr. p. 160. Hoveden, p. 454. M. Welt. p. 227. Chron. Abb. $e, Peri de 


 Burgo, p. 48. M. Paris, p. 5. 


1 Gen. de Matte p. 160. Malmeſ. p. 103. Hoveden, p. 4 452. Flor. Wig. p- 638. M. 
Faris, 0. 5. $ Hoveden, p. 454. Sim. Dun. p. 203. + Chron, Sax, p. 182. 
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Mine: The inhabitants were obliged to ſubmit and the count of EA relin- Chap. W. 
: | mga his J renn wy | ; j 908% 


By dating theſe ai the government of England was as greatly 4 1074. 
turbed; and that too by thoſe very foreigners, who owed every thing to the Inſurrection 
King's bounty, and who were the ſole object of his friendſhip and regard. The ©, © Nor 
chieftains, who had engaged with the duke of Normandy in the conqueſt of Eng- 
land, were endowed with the moſt independant. genius; and tho' they obeyed 

their leader in the field, they would have regarded with diſdain the richeſt acqui- 
ſitions, had they been required, in return, to ſubmit, in their civil government⸗ 
to the arbitrary will of one man. But the imperious character of William, en- 
couraged by his abſolute dominion over the Engliſh, and often impelled by the 
neceſſity of his affairs, had prompted him to ſtretch his authority over the Nor- 
mans themſelves, beyond what the free ſpirit of that victorious people could 
| eaſily bear. The diſcontents were become very general among thoſe haughty 
nobles; and even Roger, earl of Hereford, ſon and heir of Fitz · Oſberne, the 
King s chief favourite, was ſtrongly infected by them. This nobleman, intend- 
| ing to marry his ſiſter to Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk, had thought it his 
duty to inform the King of his purpoſe, and to deſire the royal conſent ; but 
meeting with a refuſal, he proceeded nevertheleſs to finiſh the nuptials, and aſ- 
ſembled all his friends, and thoſe of Guader, to attend the ſolemnity *. The 
two earls, diſguſted with the denial of their requeſt, and dreading William $ re- 
ſentment for their diſobedience, here prepared matters for a revolt; and during 
the gaiety of the feſtival, while the company was heated with wine, they opened 
the deſign to their gueſts. They inveighed againſt the arbitrary conduct of the 
King; his tyranny towards the Engliſh, whom they affected on this occaſion to 
commiſerate; his imperious behaviour to his barons of the nobleſt birth; and 
his apparent intention of reducing the victors and the vanquiſhed to a like igno- 
minious ſervitude F. Amidſt their complaints, the indignity of ſubmitting to a 
baſtard. was not forgot; the certain proſpect of ſucceſs in a revolt, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Danes and the diſcontented Engliſh, was inſiſted on; and the 
whole company, inflamed with the ſame. ſentiments, and warmed by the jollity of 
the entertainment, entered, by a ſolemn engagement, into the deſign of ſhaking 
off the royal authority, |. Even carl Waltheof, who was preſent, inconſide- 


„W. Malm. p. 104. Flor. Wig. p. 638. Diceto, * 486. Brompton, p. 974. 

+ Order Vital. p. 534. M. Paris, p. 7. l 

+ William was fo little aſhamed of his birth, that he ame 3 of 
his letters and charters. Spellm. Gloſſ. in verb. Baffardus. Camden in Richmond lire. 

| Malmeſ. p. Fr H. Hunt. p. 369. Hoveden, p. 456. 
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chap. IV. rately expreſſed his approbation of the conſpiracy, and promiſed big oncurrence 
1073. towards its ſucceſs *. 4 | 
Tuis nobleman, the laſt of the Engliſh who, for aun generations, poſſeſſed 
l any power or authority, had, after his capitulation at York, been received into 
= favour by the Conqueror, had even married Judith, niece to that prince, and had 
N * been promoted to the earldoms of Huntington and Northampton f. Coſpatrie, 
earl of Northumberland, having, on ſome new diſguſt from William, retired into 
= Scotland, where he received the earldom of Dunbar from the bounty of Mal- 
= colm; Waltheof was appointed his ſucceſſor in that important command, and 
— 14 ; 1895 ſtill to poſſeſs the confidence and friendſhip of his ſovereign . But as 
| he was a man of generous principles, and loved his country, it-is probable, that 
F the tyranny exerciſed over the'Englith lay heavy upon his mind, and deſtroyed 


— —˙—v * ey 94 withe "vt 


o — — 


_. all the ſatisfaction which he could reap from his own grandeur and advancement. 
= i When a proſpect, therefore, was opened of retrieving their liberty, he haſtily- 
| 'embraced it; while the fumes of the liquor, and the ardour of the company, pre- 
= | vented him from reflecting on the conſequences of that raſh attempt. But after 
> his cool judgment returned, he foreſaw, that the conſpiracy of theſe diſcontented 
barons was not likely to prove ſucceſsful againſt the eſtabliſhed power of Wil- 
liam ; or if it did, that the ſlavery of the Engliſh, inſtead of being alleviated by 
that event, would become more grievous, under a multitude of foreign leaders, 
factious and ambitious, whoſe union or diſcord would be equally oppreſſive to the 
people. Tormented with theſe reflections, he opened his mind to his wife, Judith, 
of whoſe fidelity he entertained no ſuſpicion, but who, having ſecretly fixed her 
affections on another, took this opportunity of ruining her eafy and credulous huf-- 
band. She conveyed intelligence of the conſpiracy to the King, and aggravated: 
every circumſtance, which, the believed, would tend to enrage him againſt Wal- 
theof, and render him abſolutely implacable l. Mean while, the Earl, till un- 
ſatisfied with regard to the part which he ſhould act, diſcovered the ſecret in 
confeſſion $ to Lanfranc, on whoſe probity and judgment he had a great re- 
liance ; and was perſuaded by the prelate, that he owed no fidelity to thoſe re- 
bellious barons, who had by ſurpriſe gained his conſent to a crime; that his firft 
duty was to his ſovereign and benefactor, his next to himſelf and his family; and 
that if he ſeized not the opportunity of making atonement for his guilt, by re- 
vealing it, the UNC ook * 1 was ſo 3 that 1 85 would 1280 


» Chron. Abb. St. Petri de As p. 49. Diceto, p. 486. | 5” 
I Order Vital. p. 522. Hoveden, p. 454. t Sim. Dun. p. 205. Order Vital. UE 
$ Ingulf, p. 72. Hoveden, p. 456. Diceto, p. 486. Brompton, p. 974. Alur. Beverl. p. 134. 
Ipod. Neuſt. p. 439. e e . of Sree big 
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convinced by theſe arguments, went over to Normandy ; but, tho he was 
well received by the King, and thanked for his fidelity, the account previouſly 


ä conveyed by Judith had ſunk deep into William's mind, and ee all the 


merit of her huſband's repentance. 


THz conſpirators, hearing of Waltheof's departs, immediately 3 . 


their: deſigns to be betrayed; and they flew to arms, before their ſchemes were 


ripe for execution, and before the arrival of the Danes, in whoſe aid they placed 
their chief confidence, The earl of Hereford was checked by Walter de Lacy, 


a great baron in thoſe parts, who, ſupported by the biſhop. of Worceſter and 


the abbot of Eveſham, raiſed ſome forces, and prevented the earl from paſſing 


the Seyerne, or advancing into the heart of the kingdom . The earl of Nor- 
folk was defeated at Fagadun, near Cambridge, by Odo, the regent, aſſiſted by 


Richard de Bienfaite, and William de Warrenne, the two juſticiaries of the 
kingdom . The priſoners taken in this action had their right foot cut off, as a 
puniſhment of their treaſon: The earl himſelf eſcaped to Norwich, thence to | 
Denmark; where the Daniſh fleet, who had made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 


the coaſt of England ||, ſoon after arrived, and informed him, that all his con- 


federates were ſuppreſſed, and were either killed, fled, or taken. priſoners $, 
Ralph retired in deſpair to Britanny, where he poſſeſſed a large eſtate, and noble 


juriſdictions . 
Tux King, who haſtened over to England, in je: ONE ſuppreſs the inſurrec- 


tion, found, that nothing remained but the puniſhment of the criminals, which 
he executed with great ſeverity, Many of the rebels were hanged 3. ſome had 
_ their eyes put out; others their hands cut off. But William, . agreeable to bis 
uſual maxims, ſhowed more lenity to the leader, the earl of Hereford, who was 
only condemned to a forfeiture of his eſtate, and to impriſonment during the 


King's pleaſure. The King ſeemed even diſpoſed to remit. this laſt part of the 


puniſhment ;. had not Roger, by a freſh inſolence, provoked him to render his 


confinement perpetual +. But Waltheof, being an aa was not treated 


„ Malmeſ. p. 105. Hoveden, p. 456. Flor. Wig. p. 638. | 
7 Hoveden, p. 456. Flor. Wig. p. 638: Diceto, p. 486. | 
1 Order Vital. p. 535. Hoveden, p. 456. Chron. Sax; p. 183. M. Paris, p. 7. 


Many of the fugitive Normans are thought to have fled into Scotland; where they were . 5 
_ as well as the fugitive Engliſh, by Malcolm. Wheace come the many French and Norman families, 


which are found at preſent in that country. 
+ Order Vital. p. 535. Hoveden, p. 457. 


.. - ®-Chron. Sax. p. 183. H. Hunt. p. 369. W 457. Dieeto, Pe 20 406 nene. p. 974. 
ka Order Vital. p. 535. Malmeſ. p. 105. 54848 | 
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an other perſon the means of acquiring the merit of the diſcovery. Waltheof, . Bly 


Ya 
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vith ſo much humanity, tho” his guilt, which was always much inferior to cht 
of the other conſpirators, was atoned for by a very early repentance and return to 


his duty. William, inſtigated by his niece, as well as by his rapacious courtiers, 


29th April. 


who longed for fo rich a forfeiture, ordered him to be tried, condemned, and 
executed“. The Engliſh, who conſidered this nobleman as the laſt reſource of 
their nation, grievouſly lamented his fate, and fancied that miracles were wrought 
by his reliques, as a teſtimony of his innocence and ſanctity 7. The infamous 
Judith, falling ſoon after under the King's diſpleaſure, was abandoned by all the 
world, and paſſed the reſt of her life in contempt, remorſe, and miſery T7. 


NoTHiNG remained to complete William's ſatisfaction but the puniſhment of 


Ralph de Guader ; and he haſtened over to Normandy, in order to gratify his 


vengeance on that criminal. But tho? the conteſt ſeemed very unequal between 


that nobleman and the King of England, Ralph was ſo well defended, both by 
the earl of Britanny and the King of France, that William, after beſieging him 
for ſome time in Dol, was obliged to abandon the enterprize, and make with 
' thoſe powerful princes a peace, in which Ralph himſelf was included J. Eng- 


land, during his abſence, remained in tranquillity; and nothing remarkable oc- 


curred, except two eccleſiaſtical ſynods, which were ſummoned, one at London, 


another at Wincheſter. In the former, the precedency among the epiſcopal ſees 
was ſettled, and the ſeat of ſome of them was removed from ſmall villages to the 


. moſt conſiderable town within the dioceſe F. In the ſecond. was Canned a buſi- 


1076. 


heſs of ſome more importance. 


Tr induſtry and la. are ſurpriſing, with which the Popes had'been 


Diſpute about treaſuring up powers and pretenſions during ſo many ages of ignorance while 
inveſtitures. each pontiff employed every fraud for advancing purpoſes of imaginary piety, 


and cheriſhed all claims which might turn to the advantage of his ſucceſſors, tho? 
he himſelf could not expect ever to reap any benefit from them. All this im- 
menſe ſtore of ſpiritual and civil authority was now devolved on Gregory VII. of 
the name of Hildebrand, the moſt enterprizing pontiff who had ever filled that 
chair, and the leaſt reſtrained by fear, decency, or moderation. Not contented 
with ſhaking off the yoke of the Emperors, who had hitherto exerciſed the power 
of appointing the Pope on every vacancy, or at leaſt of ratifying his election; he 
undertook the arduous taſk of disjoining entirely the eccleſiaſtical from the civil 
power, and of excluding profane laymen from the right, which they had aſſu- 


* Order Vital. p. 536. Hoveden, p. 457» + Order Vital. p. 543. Malm. p. 104. | 
t Ingulf, p. 72, 73. {] Chron, Sax. p. 183. Chron. de Mailr. p. 160. H. Hunt. p. 369+ 
Hoveden, p. 457. NM. Paris, p. 7. $ Ingulf, P. 93. Brompton, p. 975. 


med, 


The ſovereigns, who had long exerciſed this power, and who had attained it, 
not by encroachments on the church, but on the people, to whom it originally 
belonged +; made great oppoſition to this claim of the court of Rome; and 


Henry IV. the preſent Emperor, defended the prerogative of his crown with a 


vigour and reſolution ſuitable to its importance. The few offices, either civil or 
military, which the feudal inſtitutions left the ſovereign the power of beſtowing, 
made the prerogative of conferring the paſtoral ring and ſtaff the moſt invaluable 
Jewel of the royal diadem ; eſpecially as the general ignorance of the age beſtowed 


a weight on the eccleſiaſtical offices, even beyond the great extent of power and 
property which belonged to them, Superſtition, the child of ignorance, inveſt-' 


ed the clergy with an authority almoſt ſacred; and as they poſſeſſed the little 
learning of the age, their interpoſition became requilite in all civil buſineſs, and 
a real uſefulneſs in common We was thus ee to the ſpirityal ſanctity of 
their character. 

Wu the afurpations, therefore, of the church had come to ſuch a maturity 
as to embolden her to attempt extorting the right of inveſtitures from the tem- 
poral power, Europe, eſpecially Italy and Germany, was thrown into the moſt 
violent convulſions, and the Pope and Emperor waged implacable war againſt 
each other. Gregory even dared to fulminate the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt Henry and his adherents, to pronounce him rightfully depoſed, to free 
his ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance; and inſtead of ſhocking mankind with 
this groſs incroachment on the civil authority, he found the ſtupid people ready 
to ſecond his moſt exorbitant pretenſions. Every miniſter, ſervant, or vaſſal of 
the Emperor, who received any diſguſt, covered his rebellion under the pretence 


of principle ; and even the mother of this monarch, forgetting all the ties of na- 


ture, was ſeduced to countenance the inſolence of his enemies. Princes them- 
ſelves, unattentive to the pernicious conſequences of theſe papal claims, , employ- 
ed them for their preſent purpoſes 3 and the controverſy, ſpreading into every 


city of Italy, engendered the parties of Guelf and Ghibbelin ; the moſt durable 


and inveterate ſactions that ever aroſe from the mixture of ambition and ſu 
ſition. - Beſides numberleſs aſſaſſinations, tumults, and convulſions, to which 
they gave riſe, it is computed that the quarrel occaſioned no leſs than fixty bat- 
les in the reign of Henry IV. and eighteen in that of bis ſucceſſor, Henry V. 
when the claims of the Wen pontiff finally prevailed : EMTs 


®* L'Abbe Conc. tom. x. 5 371, 372. con. 2. + Padre Paolo ſopra benef. eccleſ. p. 30: | 


t Padre Paolo, ibid. . 113. 
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Bur the bold ſpirit of Gregory, not diſmayed with the vigorous oppoſition, 
which he met with from, the Emperor, extended his uſurpations all over Europe; 
and well knowing the nature of mankind, whoſe aſtoniſhment ever inclines them 
to yield to the moſt impudent pretenſions, he ſeemed determined to ſet no bounds 
to the ſpiritual, or rather temporal monarchy, which he had undertaken to erect. 
He pronounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt Nicepherus, Emperor 
of the Eaſt: Robert Guiſcard, the adventurous Norman, who had acquired the 
dominion of Naples, was attacked by the ſame dangerous weapon: He degraded 


Boleſlas, King of Poland, from the rank of King; and even deprived Poland 


of the title of a kingdom : He attempted to treat Philip, King of France, with 
the ſame rigor, which he had employed againſt the Emperor * : He pretended 
to the entire property and domision of Spain; and he ſhared it out amongft 
adventurers, who undertook to conquer it from the Saracens, and to hold it in 


vaſſalage of the ſee of Rome : Even the Chriſtian biſhops, on whoſe aid he 


relied in ſubduing the temporal princes, ſaw that he was determined to reduce 
them to ſervitude ; and by aſſuming the whole legiſlative and Judicial PO of 
the church, to concenter all authority in the ſovereign pontiff 4. 


WILLIAM the Conqueror, the moſt potent, the moſt haughty, and the moſt 


"vigorous prince in Europe, was not, amidſt all his ſplendid ſucceſſes, ſecured 


from the attacks of this enterprizing prelate. Gregory wrote him a letter, re- 
quiring him to fulfil his promiſe in doing homage for the kingdom of England 
to the ſee of Rome, and to ſend him over that tribute, which all his predeceſſors 
had been accuſtomed to pay to the vicar of Chriſt. By the tribute, he meant 
Peter's pence ; which, tho? at firſt a charitable donation of the Saxon] princes, 
was interpreted, according to the uſual practice of the Romiſh court, to be a 
badge of ſubjection acknowledged by the kingdom. William replied, that the 
money ſhould be remitted as uſual ; but that he neither had promiſed'to do ho- 
mage to Rome, nor was it in the leaſt his purpoſe to impoſe that ſervitude on his 
ſtate l. And the better to ſhow Gregory his independance, he refuſed, notwith- 


| ſtanding the frequent complaints of the Pope, the Engliſh biſhops. liberty to at- 


tend a general council, which that pontiff had ſummoned againſt his enemies. 


Bur tho? the King ſhowed this vigor in ſupporting the royal dignity, he was 
infected with the general ſuperſtition of the age, and he did not diſcover the am- 
bitious ſcope of thoſe inſtitutions, which, under the cover ds ned in * 


Ebpiſt. Greg. XII. epiſt. 32. 35. lib. 2. epiſt. 5. | $3027 
| + Epilt. Greg. VII. lib. 1. epiſt. 7. f Greg. Epiſt. lib; 2. il. 55. 
} Spileg. Seldeni ad Eadmer, p. 164. | | 
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were introduced or prompted. by the Romam pontiff, Gregory, while hs Was N 
throwing all Europe into combuſtion by Wis violence and impoſtures, affected an 15 
anxious care for the purity of manners; and even the chaſte pleaſures of the 
marriage · bed were inconſiſtent, in his bak with the ſanity of the ſacerdotal 
character. He bad ifſued a decree prohibiting the marriage of prieſts, excom- 
municating all elergymen who retained their wives, declaring all fuch unlawful 
commerce to be fornication, and rendering it criminal in the laity to attend di- 
vine worſtip when ſuch profane prieſts officiated at the altar. This point was 
a great object in the politics of the Romiſh court; and it coſt them infinitely 
more pains to eſtabliſh it, chan the propagation of any ſpeculative abſurdity, 
which they had ever attempted to introduce. Many ſynods were ſummoned in 
different parts of Europe, before it was finally ſettled; and it was there con- 
ſtantly remarked, that the younger clergymen complied chearfully with the Pope Mr = 
decrees in this particular, and that the chief reluctance appeared in thoſe who were _ 
More. advanced iu years: An event ſo little conformable. to-men's firſt expectations, 7 
that it could not fail to be gloſſed on, even in that blind and ſuperſtitious age. Wil- 
liam allowed the Pope's legate ta aſſemble, in his abſence, a ſynod at Wincheſter, \ 
in order to ſettle the celibacy, of the clergy; but the church of England could not 
vet be carried the whole length expected; and the ſynod was content with decree. 
ing, that the biſhops ſhould not thenceforth ordain any prieſts or deacons without 
exacting, from them a promiſe of eelibacy; but that none, except thoſe who be- 
1 to dee or eee churehe, ſhould be obliged to ſeparate from 

wives. 
a Tux King paſſed ſome years. in 3 1 but his long reſidence there was Rock er " 
not entirely owing to his declared preference of that dutchy : His preſence was prince Robert, 1 
alſo neceſſary. for compoſing thoſe dilturbances, which had ariſen in that favourite 4 
territory, and which had even originally procecded ſcom his own family. i 
his eldeſt ſon, ſirnamed Gambaron or Courthoſe, from his ſhort legs, was a 
prince, who inherited all the bravery of his family and nation; but without that | 
policy and diffimulation, by which his father was ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; and I 
which, no leſs than his military valor, had contributed to his great ſucceſſes, 1 
Greedy of fame, impatient; of contradiction, without reſerve in his-friendſhips, 3 
declared in his enmities; this prinet could endure no controul even from his im- 
perious father, and openly aſpired to that independance, to wllich his temper, as 
well as ſome circumſtances in his ſituation, ſtrongly invited him f. When Wil- 
lam firſt received the ſubmiMons of the e of Maine be had 15250 1 


; © Hoveden, P- 455: 47. Flor. Wigorn, . 638. Spell. Coneil. fol, 13; AD, 1076. 
t Order Vital. p. 545. Hoveden, p. 457. Flor. Wigorn, p. 639. 4 
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inbabitants that. Robert ſhould be their prince; and before he undertöck the ex- 
pedition againſt England, he had, on the application of the French court, declared 
him his ſucceſſor in Normandy, and had obliged the barons of that dutchy to do 
him homage as their future ſovereign. By this artifice, he had endeavoured to 
appeaſe the jealouſy of his neighbours, - as affording them a proſpect of ſeparating 


England from his dominions on the continent; but when Robert demanded of 


him the execution of theſe engagements, he gave him an abſolute refuſal, and told 


him, according to the homely ſaying, that he never intended to throw off his 


cloaths, till he went to bed *. Robert openly declared his diſcontent z and was ſuſ- 


pected of ſecretly inſtigating the King of France and the earl of Brittanny to the 


oppoſition which they made to William, and which had formerly fruſtrated his. 
attempts upon the town of Dol. And as the quarrel ſtill augmented, Robert 
proceeded to entertain a ſtrong jealouſy of his two ſurviving brothers, William 


and Henry (for Richard was killed in hunting by a ſtag) who, by greater ſub- 
miſſion and complaiſance, had acquired the affeQions of their father. In _ 


diſpoſition, the greateſt trifle ſufficed to produce a rupture between them. 
Tux three princes, reſiding with their father in the caſtle of PAigle 1 Nor- 
mandy, were one day engaged in ſport together z and after much frolic, the two 


younger took it in their head to throw over ſome water on Robert as he paſſed 
.. thro' the court on leaving their apartment + ; a paſtime, which he would natu- 


rally have regarded as innocent, had it not been for the ſuggeſtions of Alberic 
de Grentmeſnil, ſon of that Hugh de Grentmeſnil, whom William had formerly 
deprived of his fortunes, when that baron deſerted him during his greateſt difi- 
culties in England. This young nobleman, mindful of the injury, perſuaded 
the prince, that this action was meant as a public affront, which it behoved him 
in honour to reſent ; and the cholerie Robert, drawing his ſword, ran up ſtairs, 
with an intention of taking revenge on his brothers f. The whole caſtle was full 
of tumult, which the King himſelf, who haftened from his apartment, found 
ſome difficulty to appeaſe. But he could by no means appeaſe the reſentnient 
of his eldeſt ſon, who, complaining of his partiality, and fancying that no proper 
atonement had been made him for the infult, left the court that-very evening, 
and haſtened to Roũen, with an intention of ſeizing the citadel of that place |}. 
But being diſappointed in this view by the precaution and vigilance of Roger de 
Ivery, the governor, he fled to Hugh de Neufchatel, a powerful Norman ba- 
ron, who gave him protection in his caſtles z and he openly levied war ſt 
his facer z. The popular character of the prince, and a frmpathy in manners 


* Chron. de Malr. p. 16a. 1 Order Vital. p. 54.  Þ Ibid. | Þ Ibid 
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retreats, and reſtored the ſovereign's authority in all his dominions. 


_ neſs by any atonement *. 
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Brittany, to take part with him; and it as ſuſpected, that Matilda, his mo- 
ther, whoſe favourite he was, ſupported him in his rebellion by ſecret remittances 


of-money, and by the encouragement, which ſhe gave his partizans. 


Al the hereditary provinces of William, as well as his family, were during 
ſeveral years thrown into convulſion by this war; and he was at laſt obliged to 


| have recourſe to England, where that ſpecies of military government, which he 
had eſtabliſhed, gave him greater authority than the antient feudal inſtitutions 
permitted him to exerciſe in Normandy. 


He called over an army of Engliſh 
under his antient captains, who ſoon expelled Robert and his adherents from their 
The young 
Prince was obliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle of Gerberoy in the Beauvoiſis, 
which the King of France, who ſecretly fomented all theſe diſcords, had pro- 
vided for him. In this fortreſs he was cloſely beſieged by his father, againſt whom, 


having a ſtrong garriſon, he made a gallant defence. There paſt under the walls of 


this place many rencounters, which reſembled more the ſingle combats of chi- 
valry, than the military actions of armies ; but one of them was remarkable for 
its circumſtances and its event. Robert happened to encounter with the King, 
who: was concealed by his helmet; and both being valiant, a fierce combat en- 
ſued, till at laſt the young prince wounded his father in the arm, and threw him 
from his horſe. Calling for aſſiſtance, his voice diſcovered him to his ſon; 
who ſtruck with remorſe for his 


his father's feet, craved pardon for his offences, and offered to purchaſe forgive- 
The reſentment, harboured by William, was ſo inve- 
terate, that he did not immediately correſpond to this dutiful ſubmiſſion of his 


ſon with like tenderneſs; but giving him his malediction, departed. for his 


own camp, on Robert's horſe, which that prince had aſſiſted him to mount T. 
He Toon after raiſed the fiege, and marched with his army to Normandy ; where 
the interpoſition of the Queen and other common friends brought about a recon- 


cilement, which was probably not a little forwarded by the generoſity of the 


ſon's behaviour in this action, and by the returning ſenſe of his paſt miſtonduct. 
The King ſeemed ſo fully. appeaſed, that he even carried over Robert with him 
into r re where he intruſted him to 125 an inroad of Waasen ns of 


„ Malmef. p. 106. H. Hunt. p. PR Wenn p. 457. Flor. Ms. 639. Sim. Dun. p. 
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paſt crime, and aſtoniſhed with the apprehenſions 
of one much greater, which he had fo nearly incurred, inſtantly threw himſelf at 
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Scots, and to retaliate by a like aged into that country. — 
was ſucceſsful, and obliged the em to make ſubmiſſions. The Welſh, un- 
able to reſiſt William's power, were, about the ſame time, nedeſſmated to make 
ſatisfaction for their incurſions * and every 1088 was reduced do fall tranquil- 


| 16 in this ilaad. 
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Tæuis ſtate of «Faire win William teiſure to Wein and deim an e 
which proves his great and extenſive genius, and does honour to his memory: 
It was a general ſurvey of all the lands in the kingdom, their extent in each dif- 
trict, their proprietors, tenures, value; the quantity of meadow, paſture, wood, 
and arable land, which they comiried |; and in ſome counties the number of 


tenants, cottagers, and ſlaves of all denominatiens, ho lived upon them. He 


appointed commiſſioners for this purpoſe, he entered every particular in their 
regiſter by the verdi& of juries; and after a labour ef ſi years (for the work 
was ſo long in finiſhing) brought him an exact account of all che landed property 
of his kingdom T. This monument, / called Domeſday- bock. the moſt valuable 
piece of antiquity, poſſeſſed by any nation, is ſtill preſerved in the Exehequer z 
and tho' only ſome extracts of it have hitherto been publiſhed, it ſerves to illuſtrate 
to us in many particulars the antient ſtate of England. The great Alfred had 
finiſhed a like ſurvey of the kingdom in his time, which was long kept at Win- 
cheſter, and which probably ſerved as a model to William in this undertaking + 


Tux King was naturally a great ceconomilt ; and tho? no prince had ever 
been ſo bountiful to his officers and ſeryants, it was merely becauſe he had ren- 
dered himſelf univerſal proprietor of England, and had a whole kingdom to be- 
ſtow. He reſerved a very ample revenue for the crown; and in the general diſ- 
tribution of land among his followers, he kept poſſeſſion of no leſs than 1422 
manors in different parts of England i, which paid him rent either in money, 
or in corn, cattle,” and the uſual produce of the land. An antient hiſtorian 
computes, that his annual fixed income, beſides eſcheats, fines, reliefs, ' and other | 
caſual profits to a great value, amounted to neaf 400,000 pounds a year $; 4 


ſum, which, if all circumſtances be Kienced to, will Wor wholly incredible. 


„Chrom. Sax. p. 184. M. Welt. p. 228. 


+ Chron. Sax. p. 190. Ingulf, p. 79. Cub wht e "a ended. Mee 
p. 460. M. Weſt. p. 229. Flor. Wigorn. p. 641. Chron. Ahh. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 51. M. 
Paris, p. 8. The three northern counties, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland, were: 
. e eee vey ; I ſuppoſe becauſe of their wild, uncultivated ſituation. 8 

1 Ingulf, p. 8. Weſt's enquiry into the manner of creating petrs, p- 24. 
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A pound ia that age, as we have before obſerved, cantained three ti mes the weight Chap. VL 


of filyer that it does at preſent z and the fame weight of ſilver, by the moſt pro- 
bable computation, would purchaſe ten times more of the neceſſaries of life, tho? 
nat in the ſame proportion of the ner manufactures. This revenue, therefore, of 
William would be equivalent to at leaſt nine or ten millions at preſent : and as that 
prince had neither fleet nor army to ſupport, the former being only a caſual ex- 
pence, and the latter maintained, without any charge to him, by bis military vaſ- 
ſals, we muſt thence conclude, that no emperor or prince, in any age or nation, was 
ever to be compared tothe Conqueror in opulence and riches. This leads us to ſuſ- 
peta great-miſtake in the computation of the hiſtorian ; .tho?, if we canſider that 
avarice-is always imputed to William as one of his vices o, and that having by. 
the-ſword, rendered himſelf maſter of all the lands in the ł ingdom, he would cer- 
tainly in che partition retain à great proportion for his own ſhare ; we tan ſcarce 
be guilty of any error in aſſerting, that no King of England was ever ſo opulent, 
was ſo able to ſupport by his revenue the ſplendor and magnificence of a court, or 
could 3 n his eee in er Fend, TE g gin f 
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er was one dae to whieh Williaw, as well as all enten and The new ſe- 


antient Saxons, was extremely addicted; and that was hunting: But this plea- wot: 
ſure he indulged more at the expence of his unhappy ſubjects, whoſe intereſts he 
always diſregarded, than to the loſs or diminution-of his own revenue. Not con- 
tented with thoſe large foreſts, which the former Kings poſſeſſed in all parts of 
England; he reſolved to make a new foreſt near Wincheſter, the uſual place of 
his reſidence: And for that purpoſe, he laid waſte the country in Hampſhire fot 
an extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants from their houfes, ſeized their 
property, even demoliſhed churches and conyents, and made the ſufferers no com- 
penſation for the injury f. At the ſame time, be enacted new laws, by which 
he prohibited all is ſubjects from hunting i in any of his oreſts, and rendered che 
penalties much more fevere than ever bad been inflikt far fuch offences. The 
killing of a deer or boar, or even of a hare, was puniſhed with the loſs of the de- 
linquent's eyes I; and that at a time, when the killing of a man could be at. 
toned for by paying a moderate fine or compoſition.” LC 10. 95 

Tu tranſactions, recorded during the remainder of this reign, war be confi- 

deted more as domeſtic occurrences, which concern the prince, than as national 


- ®* Chron. Sax. p. 188. 191. Malmeſ. p. 165. COT e 3 Drompton, 
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chap. IV. events, which regard England. Odo;-biſhop of'Baitux, che King's uterine 
1082. brother, whom he had created earl of Kent, and whom he had entruſted with a 
great ſhare of power during his whole reign *, had amaſſed immenſe riches; and 
agreeable to the uſual progreſs of human wiſhes) he began to regard his preſent ac- 
quiſitions but as a ſtep to farther grandeur. ' He had formed the chimerical pro- 
ject of buying the papacy and tho* Gregory, the preſent Pope, was not of very 
advanced years, the prelate had confided ſo much in the predictions of an aſtro- 
loger, that he made account of the pontiff*s death, and of "attaining, by his in- 
trigues and money, that envied ſtate of greatneſs T. He reſolved, therefore, to 
- tranſmit all his riches to Italy, and had perſuaded many conſiderable barons; and, 
among the reſt, Hugh earl of Cheſter,” to take the ſame courſe; in hopes, that 
when he ſhould mount the papal throne; he would beſtow on them more conſi- 
derable eſtabliſhments in that country |. '' The King, from whom all theſe pro- 
jets had been carefully concealed, at laſt got intelligence of the deſign, and or- 
dered Odo to be arreſted, His officers, reſpecting the immunities, to which the 
eccleſiaſtics now pretended, ſcrupled to execute the command, till the King him- 
ſelf was obliged in perſon to ſeize him; and when Odo inſiſted that he was a pre- 
late, and exempt from all temporal juriſdiction, William replied, that he arreſted 
him, not as biſhop of Baieux, but as carl of Kent. He was ſent priſoner into 
Normandy ; and notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances and menaces of e 
was detained in cuſtody during the remainder of chis reign 5. | 


1083, AnoTHER domeſtic eyent gave the King much more concern : oe was the death. 
of Matilda, his Queen, whom he tenderly loved, and for whom he had ever pre- 
ſerved the moſt ſincere friendſhip: Three years afterwards, he paſſed into Nor- 
mandy, and carried with him Edgar Atheling, to whom he very willingly granted 

permiſſion to make a pilgrimage into the holy land. I. He was detained on the con- 

1087. tinent by a miſunderſtanding, which broke outbetween him and the King of France, 

War with and which was occaſioned by inroads made. into Normandy by ſome French ba- 

France. rons on the frontiers *. It was little in the power of princes at that time to re- 

ſtrain their licentious nobility; but William ſuſpected, that theſe barons dared 
not to have provoked his indignation, had they not been aſſured of the counte - 
nance and protection of Philip. His diſpleaſure was increaſed by the ; MEE Þ he 
received of ſome railleries which that monarch had thrown out againſt him 
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Wilnam, who.was. become corpulent, had been detained in bed ſome time by Gon. IV. 
ſickneſs ; upon which Philip expreſſed, his ſurpriſe that his brother of England 
ſhould: be ſo long in being delivered of his great belly. The King ſent him 

word, that, as ſoon as he was, up, he would preſent ſo many lights at Notre- 

dame, as would perhaps give little pleaſure to the King of France; alluding to 

the uſual practice at that time of women after child-birth i. | Immediately on his 

recovery, he led an army into the L'Iſle de France, and laid every thing waſte 

with fire and ſword : He took the town of Mante, which he reduced to aſhes +: 

But the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities was ſtopt by an accident, which ſoon after 

put an end to William's liſe. His horſe ſtarting aſide of a ſudden, he bruiſed 

his belly on the pommel of his faddle t; and being in a bad habit of body, as 

well as ſomewhat advanced in years, he began to apprehend the conſequences, 

and ordered himſelf. to be carried in a litter to the monaſtery of St. Gervais. 

Finding his illneſs increaſe, and being ſenſible of the approach of death, he diſ- 

covered at laſt the vanity of all human grandeur, and was ſtruck with remorſe 

for thoſe horrible cruelties and violences, which, for the attainment and defente 

of it, he had committed during the courſe of his reign over England g. He en- 

deavoured to make compenſation. by preſents to churches and monaſteries ; and 

he iſſued orders for the liberty of earl Morcar, Siward Bearne, and other Engliſh 

priſoners 8. He was even prevailed on, tho not without reluctance, to conſent, 

with his dying breath, to the deliverance of his brother, Odo, againft whom he 

was extremely incenſed. He left Normandy and Maine to his eldeſt ſon, Ro- 

bert: He wrote to Lanfranc, defiring him to crown William King of England.: 

. He bequeathed to Henry nothing but the poſſeſſions of his mother, Matilda z 

but foretold, that he would one day ſurpaſs both his brothers in power and opu- » 
lence ». He expired in the fixty-third year of his age, in the twenty - firſt ofgts g E 
his reign over England, and i in the fifty-fourth of that over Normandy. W * 

| Few princes have been more fortunate than this great monarch, or were bet- ad character 
ter entitled to grandeur and proſperity, from the abilities and the vigor of mind® Willamthe 
which he diſplayed in all bis conduct. His ſpirit was bold and enterpriſing, „ 


** 


„ Malmeſ. p. 112. M. Weſt. p. 230. M. Paris, p. 9. W B 668. | Enyghton, p. 2353. 
Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 262. + Order Vital. p. 655. CON SES HY ; 

1 Malmeſ. p. 112. . Tab pi Knyghton, P- 2353 · y ; | 

Frag. de Gul. Cong. p. 29, 30, 31. 

Rags de Mailr. p. 161. adde, p; aße. es, Abb. bt Fer de Bingo, 5 52. Di 


ceto, 48 
. p. 202. Order Vital. p. 659. Chron, de Mall. ut f. 1. H. 
WA 371. Hoveden, p. 460. M. Weſt. p. 230. | 
* Order Vital. p. 65g. * p. 357. Fragm, de Gul. Cong. p, 32: - 
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Chap. IV. guided with prudence: His ambition, which was exorbitant} and Tay Abele Utz 
107%. der the reſtraint of juſtice, and ſtill leſs under that of humanity,” Mill ſubmitted 
to the dictates of reaſon and ſound policy. Born in an age when the” winde or 
men were intractable and unacquainted with ſubmiſſion, he was yet able,” to ditect 
them to his purpoſes ; and partly from tlie aſcendant of His vehement character, 
partly from art and diſimulation, to eſtabliſn an unlimited authority. f The not 
inſenſible to generoſity, he was hardened agtinſt compaſſion ; and he ſeerhed equally 
oftentarious and ambitious of eclat in his clemency and in his ſeverity.” "wk 
maxims of his adminiſtration were auſtere; but might have been uſeful; had they 
been ſolely employed in preſerving 'ordet in an eſtabliſhed'goveriiment'®: They 
were ill calculated for ſoftening the rigors, which, under the moſt gentle manage- 
ment, are inſeparable from conqueſt, His attempt againſt England was the laſt 
great entetprize of the Kind, which, during the courſe of ſeven hundtec yeurs, 
has fully ſucceeded in Futope ; ; and the greatneſs of his gents broke” thrd” thoſe 
limits, which firft the feudal inſtitutions, then the refined policy” of prindes, have 
fixed to the ſeveral ſtates of Chitiftetidom.”” Tho“ he rendered himfelf infinitely 
odious to his Engliſh fubjects, He tranſmitted his power to His poſterity, and"rhe 
throne is ſtill filled by his deſcendants: A proof, that che founcfstions which he 
laid were firm and ſolid, and thar, amidft all his violences, while He ſeemed only 
to gratify the preſetit paſſion, he had hilt an eye towards faruriry, © ra 


_ Sox writers have been delirous of refuſing | to this prince the title of 5. 
queror, in the ſenſe in which it is commonly underſtood ; and under pretehce 
that that word is ſometimes in old books applied to ſuch as make an acquilition 
of territory by any means, they ar re willing to reject William's title, by right of 
Par, to the crown of England, - t is needleſs to enter into a controverſy, , which, 
by the terms of it, muſt neceſlarily degenerate into a diſpute of words. It Taf- 
* to ſay, that the duke of Normandy's firſt invaſion of the illand was hoſtile ; 
that his ſubſequent adminiſtration was entirely ſupported by arms; that in the 
very frame of his laws he made a diſtinction between the Norman and English, 
to the advantage of the former ; that he acted in every thing as abſolute maſter 
over the natives, whoſe intereſts and affections he totally diſregarded ; and that if 
there was an interval when he aſſumed the appearance of a legal magiſtrate, the 
period was very ſhort, and was nothing but a temporary ſacrifice, which he, as 
has been the caſe with moſt conquerors, was obliged to make of his inclination - 
to his preſent policy. Scarce any of thoſe revolutions, which, both in hiſtory and in 
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have been attended with, ſo ſudden an alteration both of power and 5 
: * | The, Roman "ha Which ſpread its domition over Europe, left ehe rights 
75 inge viduals, A, grea at t meaſur A . untouched ; "and thole « ciyilized conquerors, 


le they made ir own country "the Teat df envi? found,” that they — 


. w moſt. advan from the ſubje& provinces, by, beſtowing on the natives the 

inn 5 ment o theit own ur Lat of their private poſſeſſions. The barba- 

who ſubdued'the Roman empire, - tho they ſertled-i in the conqueretl coun- 

ts, Jet being accuſtomed. to a rude e Ie, found 4 mall part of the 

and Tulficient to Typply all OY Fs they were not teinpted'to © ſeize ex. 

ve:polſeſons,, which th Fnew 5 to cſrivate*nor nor*employ. But 

12 "Normans, and ofher Eben who'followed che fandard of William, white 

= made the vanquiſhed kingdom the fear of e were yet ſo far advanced 

arts as to be acquainted with the atlyantages of a large property; and having 

_ totally ſubdued the natives, they pulhed the rights or conqueſt (very extenſſve 
in, the eyes of avatice and ambition, howeyer narrow in; tboſe of. reaſon); to 
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Chap. IV. 
- "YN 


utmoſt extromity againſt chem, ' Excepo the-former-conqueſt of England: by. NT: 


Sarons themſt]yes, who wereinduced, by petuſiar circumſtances, to proceed even 
to the extermination of the niitives, it She difficult” to find in all hiſtory 
revolution more deſtructive, or attended With a more compleat ſubjection of 


antient inhabitants. Contumeiy ſcems even to have been wantonly added Wo- 
Preton 4. and the natives were · univerſally reduced to ſuch a ſtate of meanneſs 


and poverty, that the Engliſh name*became a term of reproach, and ſeveral ge- 
 nerations elapſed before one family of Saxon pedigree was raiſed to any conſi- 


derable honours, or could ſo much as attain the rank of ' barons of the realm +. 


_ Theſe facts are ſo apparent from the whole eenor of the Engliſh hiſtory, that none 


"would have been tempted to deny or elude them, were 
controverſies of faction; while one party were ub ſurdly afraid of thoſe abſurd con- 


| ſequences, which they ſaw the other party inclined to draw from this event. But 

it is evident, that the preſent rights. and * of the people, who are a mix- 
affected hy a tranſaction, which 

"Bd ſeven hundred 225 agoz it's as all antient © SUES 1 who 10 neareſt 


che 


ture of Engliſh and Normans, can neyer 
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| Wo * H. Hunt. Pp. $70. Were p- 500. 


1 $o late as the reign of King Stephen, e OOTY be ths bed u iba, 
© addreſſed the officers of his army in theſe terms : Proceres Anglie clariſfimi, & genere Normanni, &c. 


Brompton, p. 1026. See farther Abbas een Well 26 e OE Ons. of 5 


England ſtill called themſelves Normans. ; I 


t Ingulf, p. 70, H. Hunt. p. 370, 373. „N. Welt; 1. UE; Gul. Nen f. 357. Alured Be- 
ut p.42 De * Angl. p. 333+ „ pd, > Sim, Dun, p. e p. 962, 
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Chap wv. the oa, and beſt knew the ſtate te of, ie country. day, unaiildiguiy ſpeak + of kee 
dominion. 3 As. a.conqueſt | y war an 02 reaſonable man, from the fe 
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8 Oh ill ever ein ling Fre es ane 1 
© Kino William had inte, Behder Pete 5 88 i, dee deln 
ters, to wit, (I.) Saut firſt a nun in the monaſtery o mp afterwards 12 
beſs in the holy T rinity at Caen, ere died 1 in 1.12 200 Conftantia, mar- 
nid 10 Alan Fergant, e ear]. of Britanny.. , he, died 2M Mie. (49) Alic 

contradted to Harold. (4.) Adela, to Step | arl of Blois, by whom 
he had four! ſons; , William, - Theobald, Henry, and Stephen ; of 1580 | 
elder was neglected, on account of the imbecillity of hi s underſtanding, 5.) A- 
gatha, 1 who died a virgin, but was mh, to the. ing of of Gilles. 


5 2 ae 155 
bh f on her 3 Journey hither, before. e joined her e bin: 8 489 . eue NN 7 


980. 1165" Gbrvide Tub. ub; 1. Kp 16. ""Textus: Sola. Spielleg. ad Eadm. p. 1 
9 per Ordericus Vitalis p. 5 2 666, 833. s St. Thom.:py Bos. - re 
p. 82, 55. Knyghton, p. 2356. Ledmer, p. 1e. Thom, Rudborne in Ang, Sacra, vol 1. 5. 4 
f Monach. Rof: in Anglia Sacra, vol, 2. p. 275. -Girald. C Abr. in eadem, vol. 2, p. 473. 2 
Elyenfis, p. 516. The words of this Lal hiftarian, who is v y antievt, are remarkable, worth 
"tranſcribing. Rex Ttaque n WORN, quid in principer Fler qui tanta clad? fupeeſi porter 
Fecert, ere eus nibil fra e | Quid mis fader, tt see in thts" ehe db al deren 

. priftina pptefnte ar permit, fed ones ant in graves; paupertatir n, detrife; aur , 


- patrio. pur; aut effeſſi peulis, "vel cui: amputgtis membriz,, opprobriam Heepen, faces, | aut certe mi- 
me affiidos, vita privates._ Simili modo utilitate carere exiflim laat guid in mingrem ; populum, non 
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Bur tho? this partition ap! 
oppoſition, there remained in Engind many cauſes of diſcontent, which ſeemed 
to menace that kingdom withva ſudden- xevolktion... The Norman barons,” wha. 
generally poſſeſſed large eſtates both in England and in their 'own country, were 
uneaſy at the ſeparation of theſe territories ; and foreſaw, that, as it would be im- 


poſſible for thenrto\prefarve. long thei? allegiance to two rhaſtsfs, they muſt ne- 


ceſſarily reſign either their antient property or their new acquiſitions. Robert's 


title to the durchy they eſteemed inconveſtible-3- his claim to. the kingdonr, plau- 
ſible; andi they all deſired that thie- price who alone had any Fretenſions to 


units; theſe. tertitories, ſuuul be put in poſſeton af both. A compatiſon allo. 


of the perſonal qualities of theſe two princes led them to give the preference 
to the elder. The duke was brave, open, fincere, generous and even his pre- 


dominant faults, his.extreme-indolence, and faciliey;, were not diſagrecable. to thoſe 


.. baughty bargns, who affected. independance, and ſubmitted. with reluctance, to a, 


1 to have been made without any * violence or. 


2 ” 
— 


y + 


adwiniſtration. i in thein ſovereign. The King, tho? equally brave as his. 


rigorous 
other, was violent, haughty, wi; Tipg and. ſeemed diſpoſed to govern, more 


the fear than by the Ioue of his RET +. n of Bale, and Nobert 


earl of Mortaigne, maternal brothers of the Conqu 


y to dethrone the King 
9 — 


bey eee their. 13 — 7 to Euſtace, count ot Bologne, Roger 


eaſily procured the aſſent of th 5 nablemen. 
to their caſtles, haftened to. put cent yes. in A military poſture 8 and expecting 
to be ſoon ſupported by, a. powerful army from Nr e bo 


in many places .. 8 ig o 10507 2. 
Tun King; ſenſible. of his perilous — endeavoured. to\engage: the . 


felons of the native Engliſh; and as. that people were mom fo thoroughly. ſub» 


dued that they no, longer aſpired to the zecovery. of their antient liberties, and 
were contenzed: with! the proſpect of ſore; mitigation, in) the ;tpranoy. of che Nor- 
man , princes, they -2ealouſly embraced. William's, caufny. upon receiving; ſome 


generat promiſes, Samen, and of enigying the licence of hunting in tha 


royal foreſts 5. ing was ſoon in a. ſituation of taking the field ; 3, and as. he 


o Order, Vitalis, p. 666. "+ W. Malmeſ'p. 120. Qrder. Vital, „ 
1 Hoveden, p. 461. Sim. Dunelm, p. 214. Diceto, p. 4% © ty "21 4 an 
{| Chron. Sax. p 193. Hoveden, p. 451. M. Paris, 0. a g A7 r rl 

5 Chron. Sax. p. 194. W. Malmef, p. Wo M. Hunt 37 ee 2.461. Chron *. 


e 


envying the great credit a. | 
Lanfrang, which: was e by | his late ſervices, enforded all theſe motives. w 


hrewſbury : and Arundel, Robert de Beleſme, his eldeſt ſons. William biſhop on | 
am, Robert de Moubray, e Hugh e + and, they 


he conſpirators,, retiring. 


* p. * Sim. Dunelm, p. 4 WA p. 137. 4985 5 
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chiis grievaties,/ che terror of William's authority, confirmed by the fuppreffion of es 
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nn. he ſudlenly marched . into Kent; a is uncles had Chap. V. 
alrendy- taken. poſſeſfon of the fortreſſes of Nvenſey and Rocheſter. Roth theſe 1086. 
Passe ke ſucaeſſi velꝝ reduced by famine ; and tho he was prevailed. on by the 
ano Cheſter, William de Warrenne, and Robert Fitz: Hamon, Who had em- 
braced his cauſe, to. ſpare: the lives; of the rebels, he confiſcated: allitheir cftates, 4 + 
and baniſhed them the kingdom. This advantage. rendered his negociations = "3 
more ſucceſsful« with Roger earl 2 Shrewſbyry, whom he detached from the 
eonfederates- f:; and - as his powerful fleet, ſ6ined to the indolent aamper of Ro- 5 
bert, prevented the arrival of the Norman ſuecourꝭ 4, all the other rebels foynd I 
10 reſource but ia flight; or ſubmiſſion. Some of them received a parqog : but 
EE $ 
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* nada) r 1 inſurreQton, W ef fil 10g. 
filling hie promiſes: to: che;Engliſh, who ſtill found themſelves, expoſed to the . 
ſame-oppreſfſions, which they had undergone during the reign of the Conqueror, © $240 
and which were rather augmented by the violent, impetuous tomper af the pre 
ſent onarch! The death of 'Lanfranc, ' who had: retained: great influence bver 
him, gave ſoon after a full career to his tyranny z and all orders gf, men fo 
reaſon:to-complain of an arbitrary and illegal adminiſtration $.. Even the 4 
vileges'of tho church, : which: vere held very ſacred in thoſe days, were a, feeble 

rampart againſt his yſurpations- 4. He ſeized the tempotalitiel of all the vacant 
biſhopries and abbies; he delayed: the: appoigting. ſucceſſor to thaſe dignities, 
that he might the longer enjoy the profits of thein revenue z. he beſtowed Owe of -Y 

the church-lands/ in-property: on his captains and favourites 3 and he openly, put to. „ 
ſale ſuch ſtes and! abbies as he thought proper to diſpoſe of. Tho? the murmůrs ; 
of the-eccleſiaſtics, which were quickly propagated. to tho nation, xoſe high agazoſt 


the late inſurrections, retained! evcfy o en. and een 
n N ttt * . I e 4 | 


$113k Dar IR bit! | 1 + | "0 
Tu King. even thenght himſelf enabled to. diſturb Ilg brother, in. the poſleſ. 1090. 
fion of Normandy. The looſe and negligent adminiſtration of that prince had, of 


emÞoldened the Norman barons wary ene bene enen 


4 ; X + 
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and their + mutual quartels and devaſtations Hal Senders babe uhels benfrary . 
ſcene of violence and outrage,*. Two of them, Walter and Odo, were bribed. 
by William to deliver the fortreſſes of St. Valorꝭ and Albematle into his handed 
Others ſoon after Imitated che example; while Philip, King of +France; who. 
ought to have protected his vaſſal in the poſſeſſion of his fief, was, after making! 
ſome efforts in his favdlr, engaged by large preſents to remain neuter F. The 
_ had alſo reaſon to apprehend danger from the intriguestof his brother 
7 Thus young” pritfee, who had inherited nothing of his father's great 
ions but ſome of his mbney, had furniſhed' Robert, while be was making 


1 hs 5 parations againſt England, with the ſum of three thouſand marks ;. and 
> 


* 


er thers againſt him, he now gave Henry his liberty, and even made uſe of his af-: 


$7 


. s cauſe; 4boyl!d be reſtored to their eſtates in Englatd. The two brothers, 


nobles! in rhoſe er! l 


rn for ſo ſlender a ſupply, had been put in poſſeſſion of the Cotentin, which, 

comprehended near a chick of the dutchy of Normandy j. Robert afterwards | 
upon ſome ſuſpicion threw him into priſon ; but finding himſelf expoſed to in- 
vaſion from the King of England, and dreading the conjunction of the two bro- 


ſiſtance iꝑ ſuppreſſing the inſurrections of his rebellious; ſubjects. Conan, a rich 
burgeſs of Roüen, had entered into a conſpiracy to deliver that city to William; 
3 Henry, on che detection of his-guilt, carried up the traitor to a high tower, 
and with his own hands flung him from the battlements Bats n bat Wii cl 

Te HE King appeared i in Normandy. at the head of an army and affairs ſeemed 
to have come to, extremity between the biothers ; hen the nubility on boch 
ſides, ſtrongly connected by inteteſt and alliances, interpoſed and procuted an 
_ accommodation. The immediate advantage of this treaty acerued to William, 
"who bbtained poſſeſſion of the territory of Eu, the towns of Aumale, Feſcampl 
ald other places: But in return the promiſed, that he would aſſiſt his brother in 
« Gubduing Maine, which had rebelled 3; and that the Norman batons, forſeited in 


allo ſtipulated, that on the demiſe of either without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſnould 
inherit all his dominions ; and twelve of the moſt powerful hatons on each fide; 
ſwore, that the would employ their power t to inſure the effectual execution of the 
whole treaty 4: K ih proof of the great An and authority of the 
e nie 84211 eie * 1 
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+ Bret Hevry; diſguſted, char ſo keck Zue lid bse Bien of his intereſta Chap-. * 
in this accommodation, retired to St. Michaels Mount, 4 ſtrong fortreſs on. the 
coaſt bf Normandy, and infeſted the neighbourtiood with higincurione' . RO £ . 
bert and William with their Joint forces beſieged him in this place, and had near 
teduced bim by the ſcarcity of water; when the eldet, hearing of his diſtreſs, . 
ted him permiſſion to ſupply bimſelf, and alſo ſent Fim ſome pipes of y me „ or 
r his own table. Being reproved by Willjanf for this ill- timed generoſity, he 
replied, bat! Hall I fuffer my brother to die with 557 4 2 ſhall we find bs 4+ 
anther, when be is gone +? | The King alſo,” during this fiege, performed mn | 
act of generoſity, which was leſs" ſuitable to his character. Riding out one day i288 | E | 
Alone, to take a ſurvey of the fortrefs, he was attacked by two ſoldiers, and di . g + Fant 
mounted. One of them drew his ſword in order to diſpatch him ; when the od BY 
King exclaimed, Hold knove ! I am the King of England. The ſoldier ſoſpended 
his blow; and raiſing the King from the ground, with/expreflions of reſpect, te- 
"ceived a Handſome reward, and was taken into his ſervice . Prince'Henry wa 
"ſoon after obliged to capitulate ; and being deſpoiled of all his dominiags,” wg. 
dered about for Tone W hab bats few attendants, abd often . great 1 „„ 


1 
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Tur s n Wee the te Se that bye K 1 nan 
- ſiruRtive ; The public wars were commonly ſhort; and feeble, produbed- li - 304 ; 
: bloodſhed, and were attended with no memorable event. To this Norman war, 
 which- was ſo ſoon concluded, there ſucceeded hoſtilities with Scotland, which» 4 © 
- were of no longer duration. Robert here commanded his brother's army, and 
- obliged Malcolm to accept of peace and to do homage to the"Frown- of Eng- „ 
land . This peace was not more dutable. Malcolm, two years after, levying he. „„ "= 
an army, invaded England; and after ravaging Northumberland, he laiq ſiege | 
to Alawic where a party of earl Moubray's troops falling upon him e, 
- a ſharp action enſued, in which Malcolm was ſlain 3. This incident disjointed 
for ſome years the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh crown. The Malcolm left legi- 
timate ſons, his brother, Donald, on account of the youth of theft princes, was 5 4 Ft 
advanced to the throne z but kept not long poſſeſſion of the royal dignity, Dun#® # + © , tt 
can, natural ſon of Malcolm, formed a een e 1 helog af- F 
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„ — HISPORY or ENGLAND. 


Chap. M. liſted by William with a, ſmall force, made himſelf .maſter of the kingdom ®. 
1993 New broils enſued. with Normandy,” The frank, open, remiſt tempet of Rochen 
Was ill fitted to withſtand the intereſted, rapacious character of William, who, 
5 being ſupported by greater power, was ſtill encroaching on his brother's _p0 poliel- - 
* 1094. Bons, and exciting his turbulent barons to rebellion. againſt him . 'The King 
| having gone over to Normandy to i — his partizans, ordered an army of 
twenty thouſand men to be levied land, and to be conducted to the ſen- 
„ Coaſt, av if ty were inſtantly to be * — Here Ralph Flambard, the Kings 
miniſter, and the chief inſtrument of bis extortions, exdcted ten ſhillings a piece 
from them, in lieu of their ſervice, and then diſmiſſed them into their ſeveral 
counties 1. This money was ſo ſkilfully employed by William, that it rendered 
hien better ſervice. than he could have expected from the atmy. He engaged the 
FPrench King by new preſents j-to..depart from the, protection of Robert; and 
he daily bribed the Norman barons to deſert his ſervice $. But was prevented 
from puſhing his advantages - againſt the duke, by an. incurſion of the Welſh, 
Which gbliged\ him to return into England +. He found no difficulty to repel 
the enemy; but was not able to make any conſiderable impreſſion on a country. 
guarded by its mountainous ſituation. A conſpiracy of his on baron, which 
1 Vas detected at chis tire, appeared a more ſerious concern, and engroſſed all his at- 
109 j. tention. Robert Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, was at the head of this com- 
bination and he engaged in it the count d Eu, Richard de Tunbrige, Roger de 
„Lacey, and many others. The purpoſe of the conſpirators was to dethrone the 
King, and — advance in his ſtead, Stephen, count of Aumale, nephew to the 
Conqueror“ "William's | expedition prevented the deſign from taking. effect, 
> nt Giſconcetzed the'conſpiratots, "Mowbray made ſome reſiſtance; but being 
© © made priſoner, was forfeited, and thrown-into confinement, where he died ahout 
2096. thirty years after . The count d' Eu denied his concurrence in the plot and to 
Jauſtiſy himſelf, fought in the preſence of the court at Windſor, a duel with Geof- 
| frey Bainard, who accuſed him. But being worſted in the combat, he -was con- 
demned to be 
6 Sit vreooit 
1 1 eee 199. Pan p. 463. 
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another conſpirator, was ſuppoſed . treated with more rigor,” when AO —_ V. 
ſentenced to be hanged . F f A art 


Bur the noiſe of theſe petty wars and commotions was ate unk in baren wh en 
mult of the Croiſades, which now engroſſed the attention of all Europe, and ſades. 
have ever ſince employed the curioſity of mankind, as the moſt ſignal and moſt 
durable monument of human folly, that has yet appeared in any age or nation. 

After Mahomet had, by means of his pretended revelations, united the diſperſed 
| Arabians under one head, they iſſued forth from their deſarts in great multitudes; - 
and being animated with zeal. tor their new religion, and ſupported by the vigor 

of their new government, they made deep impreſſions on the eaſtern empire, 

which was far in the decline, with regard both to military diſcipline and to civil 

policy. Jeruſalem, by its ſituation, became one of their moſt early conqueſts; 

and the Chriſtians had the mortification to ſee the holy ſepulchre, and the other 
places, made famous by the preſence of their religious founder, fallen into the 

poſſeſſion of infidels. But the Arabians or Saracens were ſo employed in military 

enterprizes, by which they ſpread their empire, in a few years, from the banks 

of the Ganges to the ſtraits of Gibraltar, that they had no leiſure ſor theological 

controverſy z and tho' the alcoran, the original monument of their faith, ſeems 

to contain ſome violent precepts, they were much leſs infected with the ſpirit of 
bigotry and proſecution than the ſpeculative Greeks, who were continually. re- 
fining on the ſeveral articles of their religious ſyſtem. They gave little diſtur- 
bance to thoſe zealous pilgrims, who daily flocked to Jeruſalem ; and they allowed 
Every man, after paying a moderate tribute, to viſit the holy ſepulchre, to per- 
form his religious duties, and to return in peace. But the Turcomans or Turks, 
a tribe of Tartars, who had embraced Mahometaniſm, having wreſted Syria from 
the Saracens, and having in the year 1065, made themſelves maſters of Jeruſa- 
lem, rendered the pilgrimage much more difficult and dangerous to the Chri- : 8 
ian. The barbarity of their manners, and the confuſions attending their un- ; 
ſettled government, expoſed the pilgrims to many inſults, robberies, and ex- | 
tortions; and theſe zealots, returning from their meritorious fatigues and 
ſufferings, filled all Chriſtendom with indignation againſt the infidels, who 
Profaned the holy city by their preſence, and derided the ſacred myſteries in 
the very place of their completion. Gregory VII, among the other vaſt ideas, 
which he —— had formed the deſign of uniting all the weſtern Chri- 
ſtians againſt the Mahometans; but his exorbitant enterprizes againſt the civil 
power of princes, had created” him fo many enemies, and had rendered his 


| ſchemes ſo ſuſpicious, that he was not able ame nen | 


. Chron, Sax. p. 204. 
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Chap. v. taking: The work was reſerved for a meaner inſtrument, whoſe low condition 
096. expoſed him to no Jealouſy, and whoſe e Was "wen ne od Krarvien "59d 
5 the prevailing principles of the times. ! 


Parznx, commonly called the Hermit, a native of Amiens in Piech, k hag 
made the pilgrimage to Jeruſalem ; z and being deeply affected with the dangers, 
to which that act of piety was now expoſed, as well as with the inſtances of op- 
preſſion, under which the eaſtern Chriſtians laboured, he entertained the bold, 
and in all appearance, impracticable project of leading into Aſia, from the 
fartheſt extremities of the weſt, armies ſufficient to fubdue thoſe potent and war- 
"Hike nations, which now held the holy land in ſlavery and ſubjection ꝰ. He pro- 
"poſed his views to Martin II. who filled the papal chair, and who, tho' he was 
ſenſible of the advantages, which the head of the Chriſtian religion muſt reap 
from a religious war, and tho“ he eſteemed the blind zeał of Peter a proper means 
for effecting the purpoſe +, reſolved not to interpoſe his authority, till he ſaw a 
2 greater probability of ſucceſs. He fummoned a council at Placentia, which con- 
£16 fiſted of four thouſand"ecclefiaſtics and thirty thouſand ſeculars ; and which was 
EF: - o numerous, that no hall could contain the multitude, and it was neceflary to 
hold the aſſembly in a plain. The harangues of the pope, and of Peter himſelf, 
f rlepfreſenting the diſmal ſituation of their brethren in the eaſt, and the indignity, 
| fuffered by the Chriſtian name, in allowing the holy city to remain in the hands 
| of the infidels, here found the minds of men ſo well prepared, that the whole 
4 \mbltirude, as if aftuated by a ſupernatural” inſtin&t; declared far the war, and 


'folemnly devoted themſelves to perform this fervice, ents as bn be- 
 heved' it, towards God and religion. 


Bur tho! Italy ſeemed thus to have embraced zealouſly the deſign, Martis 
_ juſtly: thought, that, in order to inſure ſucceſs, it was neceſſary to inlift the 
greater and more warlike nations in. the ſame engagement; and having exhorted 
Peter previouſly to viſit the chief cities and. ſovereigns of Chriſtendom. he fum- 
moned another council at Clermont in Auvergn ef. The fame of this great and 
| pious deſign, being now univerſally Aled, procured the attendance of che 
* $7220 greateſt prelates, nobles, and princes ; and when the Pope and the hermit re- 
| newed their pathetic exhortations, the whole aſſembly, as if impelled by an im- 
g mediate inſpiration, not moved by their preceding . impreſſions, exclaimed with 
one voice, It is the will of God, It is the will of God: Words eſteemed ſo me- 
5 morable, and ſo much the reſult of a divine influence, that they were nn 


Gul. Tyrius, lib. 1. cap. 11. M. Paris p. 17. + Gul. Tyrius, lib. I, cap. 13. 
4 Concil, tom. 10. Concil. Clarom. Matth. Paris, p. 16. M. Wet. p. 233. 


rs the ſignal of rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits of the Croiſes v. 
Men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt ardor; and an exterior ſymbol 

too, a circumſtance of chief moment, was here choſen by the devoted combatants. 
The ſign of the croſs, which had been hitherto ſo much revered among Chriſtians, 
and which; the more it was an object of reproach among infidels, was the more 
paſſionately cheriſned by them, became the badge of union, and was affixed to 
their right ſhoulder, by all who inliſted themſelves in this ſacred warfare +. - - 


Eunorz was at this: time ſunk into a profound ignorance and ſuperſtition: 


The eccleſiaſtics had acquired the greateſt; aſcendant over the human mind: The 


people, who, being little reſtrained- by honour and leſs by law, abandoned 
themſelves to the greateſt crimes and diſorders. knew of no other expiation than 
the obſervances impoſed on them by their ſpiritual paſtors: And it was eaſy to 
repreſent the holy war as an equivalent for all pennances , and an atonement for 
every violation of juſtice or humanity. But amidſt the abje& ſuperſtition, which 


now prevailed, the military ſpirit alſo had univerſally. diffuſed itſelf; and tho 


not ſupported by art or diſcipline, was become the general paſſion of the. nations, 
governed by the feudal. law. All the great lords poſſeſſed. the right of peace 
and war: They were engaged in continual hoſtilities with each other: The 
open country was become a ſcene of outrage and diſorder : The cities, which 
were ſtill mean and poor, were neither guarded by walls, nor protected by pri- 
vileges, and were expoſed to each inſult: Every man was obliged to depend for 
ſafety on his own force, or his private alliances: And valor was the only excel- 
lence, which was held in eſteem, or gave one man the pre · eminence above ano- 
ther. When all che particular ſuperſtitions, therefore, were here united in one 
great object, the ardor for private hoſtilities took the ſame direction; and Eu- 
rope, impelled by its two ruling paſſions, was looſened, as it were, from its 
foundations, and ſeemed to precipitate itſelf in one united body upon the eaſt. 
Aux orders of men, deeming the croiſades the only road to heaven, inliſted 
'. themſelves under, theſe ſacred banners, and were impatient to open the way with 
their ſword to the holy city. Nobles, artizans, peaſants, even prieſts . inrolled 
their names; and to decline this meritorious.ſervice was branded with the re- 
_ proach of impiety, or what perhaps was eſteemed ſtill more diſgraceful, of cow- 
ardice and puſillanimity J. The infirm and aged contributed to the expedition 
by preſents and money; and many of them, not ſatisfied with the merit of this 
atonement, attended it in perſon, and were ET. if pollible, to breathe 
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Chap. V. 
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9 V. their laſt, in ſight of that city where their Saviour had died for tbem. Women 


themſelves, concealing their ſex undet the diſguiſe of armour, attended the camp: 
and commonly forgot ſtill more the dury of their ſex, by proſtituting themſelves, 
without reſerve, to the army ®. The greateſt criminals were forward in a ſer- 
vice, which they regarded as a propitiation for all crimes; and the moſt enor- 
mous diſorders were, during the courſe of theſe expeditions, committed by inen 
enured to wickedneſs, encouraged by example, and impelled by neceſſity. The 
multitude of the croiſes ſoon became ſo great, that their more ſagacious leaders, 
Hugh count de Vermandois, brother to the French King, Raymond count of 
Tholouſe, Godfrey of Boulogne, prince of Brabant, and Stephen count of Blois , 
became apprehenſive leſt the greatneſs of the armament itſelf would diſappoint ĩts 

purpoſe; and they permitted an undiſciplined multitude, computed at 300, o 
men, to go before them under the command of Peter the Hermit, and Walter 
the Moneyleſs f. Theſe men took the road towards Conſtantinople thro' Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria; and truſting, that heaven, by ſupernatural aſſiſtance, would 
ſupply all their neceſſities, they made no proviſion for ſubſiſtance on their march. 
They ſoon found themſelves obliged to obtain by plunder what they had vainly 
expected from miracles; and the enraged inhabitants of the countries thro* which 
they paſſed, ' gathering together in arms, attacked the diſorderly multitude, and 
put them to laughter without reſiſtance. The more diſciplined armies followed 
after; and paſſing over the ſtraits at Conſtantinople, they were muſtered in the 
plains of Aſia, and amounted in the whole to the number 500, ooo combatants . 
Aust this univerſal madneſs, which ſpread itſelf by contagion throughout 
all Europe, eſpecially in France and Germany, men were not entirely forgetful 
of their preſent intereſts ; and both thoſe who went on this expedition, and thoſe 
who ſtaid behind, entertained ſchemes of gratifying, by its means, their avarice 
or their ambition. The nobles who inlifted themſelves were moved by the ro- 
mantic ſpirit of the age to hope for opulent eſtabliſhments in the eaſt, the chief 
ſeat of arts and commerce during thoſe ages; and in purſuit of theſe chimerical 
projects, they ſold at the loweſt price their antient caſtles and inheritances, which 
had now loſt all value in their eyes. The greater princes, who remained at home, 
"beſides eſtabliſhing peace in their dominions by giving occupation abroad to the 
inquietude and martial diſpoſition of their ſubjects, took the opportunity of an- 
nexing to their crown many conſiderable fiefs, either by purchaſe or by the ex- 
tinction of the heirs. The Pope frequently turned the zeal of the eroiſes from 
the infidels againſt his own enemies, whom he repreſented as equally criminal 


* Vertot Hiſt, de Chev. de Malte, vol. 1. p. 46. . Dunelm. p. 222. 
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with the enemies of Chriſt. The convents and other religious: ſocieties. bought Chap. v. 
the poſſeſſions of the adyenturers ; and as the contributions of the faithful were 1608 

commonly entruſted to their management, they often diverted to this purpoſe 

what was intended to be employed againſt the infidels . But no one was a more 

immediate gainer by this epidemic fury than the King of England, who . 

aloof from all connexions with thoſe fanatical and romantic warriors. 


Rozzzr, duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery and miſtaken genero- Acquiſition of 
ſity of his ſpirit, had early inliſted himſelf in the croiſade; but being always un- . 
provided of money, he found, that it would be impracticable for him to appear, 
in a manner ſuitable to his rank and ſtation, at the head of his numerous vaſſals 
and ſubjects, who, tranſported with the general rage, were determined to follow 
him into Aſia. He reſolved, therefore, to mortgage or rather to ſell his domi- 
nions, which he had not talents to govern; and he offered them to his brother 
William, for no greater ſum than ten thouſand marks T. The bargain was ſoon 
concluded: The King raiſed the money by violent extortions on his ſubjects of 
all ranks, even on the convents, who were obliged to melt their plate in order to 
Furniſh the quota demanded of them : He was put in poſſeſſion of Normandy 
and Maine: And Robert, providing himſelf of a magnificent train, ſet out for 
the. holy land, in purſuit of glory, A as he believed, in full aſſurance of ſe- 
.curing his eternal ſalvation. 

Ius ſmallneſs of this ſum, with the difficulties which William found in raifing 
it, ſuffices alone to refute the account, which is hecdleſsly adopted by hiſtorians, 
tof the enormous revenue of the Conqueror. Is it credible, that Robert would 
conſign into the rapacious hands of his brother ſuch conſiderable dominions, for 
a ſum, which, accordigg to that account, made not a week's income of his fa- 
ther s treaſury? Or that the King of England could not on demand, without op- 
preſſing his ſubjects, have been able to pay him the money? The Conqueror, it 
is agreed, was frugal as well as rapacious; and yet his treaſure, at his death, ex- 
ceeded not 60, ooo pounds, which would have been no more than his income For ; 
two months: Another certain refutation of that exaggerated account. 

Tu fury of the eroiſades, during this age, leſs infected England than the 
neighbouring kingdoms ; probably: becauſe. the Norman conquerors, finding their 
ſettlement in that kingdom ftill ſomewhat precarious, . dared not to abandon! their 
own houſes, in queſt of diſtant adventures. The ſelkiſh intereſted an: alſo 


* Padre Paolo Hiſt, delle benef. eccleſiaſt. p. 128. | | 
+ W. Mam. p. 123. Chron. T. Wykes, p. [24 Annal. Waverl. p. 139. W. n 
p- 467. Flor. Wig., p. 648. Sim. Dunelm. p. 222. Knyghton, p. 2364. . 
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a as the king, which kept bim from kindling in the gerieral flame,” checked'its aper 


greſs among his ſubjects; and as he is accuſed of apen profineneſs * and Was 
endowed with a ſharp wit , it is likely that be made the romantic chivalry of 
the croiſes the object of his perpetual ridicule. As an inſtance of his irreſiglon, 


we are told, that he once accepted of ſixty marks from a Jew, whoſe eldeſt fon 


had been converted to Chriſtianity, and who engaged him by that preſent to aſſiſt 


-Quarrel with 
Anſelm, the 
 Þ*2mate. 


him in bringing back the youth to Judaiſm. William employed both menaces 


and perſuaſion to that purpoſe; but finding the new convert obſtinate in his 


faith, he ſent for the father, and told him, that as he had not ſucceeded, it was 
not Juſt that he ſhould keep the preſent ; but as he had done his utmoſt, it was 


but equitable that he ſhonld' be paid for his pains}; and he would therefore 
only retain thirty marks of the money . At another time, it is ſaid he ſent for 
ſome learned Chriſtian theologians' and ſome rabbies, and bade them fairly diſ- 


pute the queſtion of their religion i in his preſence : He was perfectly indifferent 
between them, had his ears open to reaſon" and conviction, and would embrace 


that doctrine, which upon compariſon ſhould be found ſupported by the moſt ſo. 


lid arguments ||. Tf this ſtory be true, it is probable that he 'meant'only to amuſe 


himſelf by turning both-into ridicule: But we muſt be cautious of admitting 
every thing related by the monkiſh hiſtorians to the diſadvantage of this prince: 
He had the misfortune to be engaged in quarrels with the eccleſiaſtics, particu- - 


-larly with Anſelm, commonly called St. Anſelm,” archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 
it is no wonder his memory ſhould be blackened by the hiſtorians of that order. 


ArrEx the death of Lanfranc, the King, for ſeveral years, retained in his on 
hands the revenues of Canterbury, as well as thoſe of many other vacant biſhop. 
rics ; but falling into a dangerous illneſs, he was feized with remorſe, and the 


clergy repreſented to him, that he was in danger of eternal perdition, if before 
his death he did not make atonement for thoſe multiplied impieties and ſacrileges, 
of which he had been guilty 5. He reſolved therefore to ſupply inſtantly the va- 


cancy of Canterbury; and for that purpoſe, he ſent for Anſelm, a Piedmonteſe 


by birth, abbot of Bec in Normandy, who was much celebrated for his learning 


and devotion. The abbot refuſed: earneſtly the dignity, fell on his knees, vept, 


and entreated the King to change his purpoſe .| ; and when he found the prince 


obſtinate in forcing the paſtoral ſtaff upon him, he kept his fiſt ſo faſt clenched, 


that it required the utmoſt violence of the byſtanders to open it, and force bim 
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to receive that enſign of ſpiritual dignity * „ William ſoon wer: recovered his 
health; and his paſſions regaining their uſual force and vigour, he returned to 
his former violence and rapine +. He retained in priſon: ſeveral perſons whom 
he had ordered to be freed during the time of his penitence ; he ſtill preyed upon 
the eccleſiaſtical benefices; the ſale of ſpiritual dignities continued as open as 
ever z and-he retained poſſeſſion of a conſiderable. part of the revenues belonging 
to the ſee of Canterbury . But he found in Anſelm: that perſevering oppoſi- 
tion, which he had reaſon to expect from the oſtentatious humility, which To 
prelate had employed in refuſing his promotion. 
Tux oppoſition of Anſelm was the more dangerous on account of the charac* 
ter of piety, which he foon acquired in England, by his great zeal againſt ali 
abuſes, particularly thoſe in dreſs and ornament. There was a mode, which, in 
that/age, prevailed throughout Europe, both among men and women, to give 
an enormous length to their ſhoes, to draw the toe to a ſharp point, and to affix 
to it the figure of a bird's bill, or ſome ſuch ornament, which:was turned up- 
wards, and which was often ſuſtained by gold or fitver chains tied to the knee . 
The eccleſiaſtics took exception at. this ornament, which, they ſaid, was an at- 
tempt to bely the ſcripture, where it is affirmed, that no man can add a cubit to 
his ſtature; and they declaimed againſt it with great vehemence, nay aſſembled 
ſome ſynods, who abſolutely. condemned it. But ſuch are the ſtrange contradic+ 
tions in human nature tho* the clergy, at that time, could overturn thrones, 
and had authority ſufficient to ſend above a million of men on tbeir errand to the 
deſarts of Aſia, they never could prevail againſt theſe long · pointed ſhoes: On 
the contrary, that caprice, contrary to all other modes, maintained its ground 
during ſeveral centuries; and if the clergy. had not at laſt deſiſted from their 5 | 
Frogs of. it, it might ſtill have been the prevailing faſhion. in Europe- 
Bur Anfelm was more fortunate in decrying the particular mode, which was - 
the object of his averſion, and which probably had not talten ſuch faſt hold of the 
affections of the people. He preached zealouſly againſt the long hair and curled 
| locks, which were then faſhionable among the courtiers-; he refuſed the aſhes on - 
Aſh-Wedneſday to thoſe who were ſo accoutered ; and his authority and elo- 
quence had ſuch influence, that the young: men univerfally abandoned that orna· 
ment, and appeared in the cropt hair, which was recommended to them by the 
ſermons of the primate. The noted hiſtorian of Anſelm, who was alſo his com- 
Panion and ſecretary, celebrates highly this effort of his zeal and piety g. 
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- Warn William's profaneneſs therefore returned to him with- his healchy be 
was ſoon engaged in controverſies with this auſtere prelate. There was at that 
time a ſchiſm in the church, between Urban and Clement, who both pretended 


to the papacy *; and Anfelm, who, as abbot of Bec, had already acknowledged 


the 'tormer, was determined, without the King's: conſent, to introduce his autho- 
rity into England +. William, who, imitating his father's example, had pro» 
hibited his ſubjects from recognizing any Pope, whom he had not previouſly re · 
ceived, was enraged at this pretenſion; and ſummoned a ſynod at Rockingham, 

with an intention of depoſing Anſelm ; but that prelate's ſuffragans declared, that, 
without the papal authority, they knew of no expedient for inflicting that cenſure 
on their primate $. The King was at laft engaged by other motives to give the 
preference to Urban's title; | Anſelm received the pall from him; and matters 
ſeemed to be tolerably. compoſed. between the King and the primate i, when the 
quarrel broke out afreſh from a new cauſe. William had undertaken an expedi- 
tion againſt Walcs, and required the archbiſhop to furniſh his quota of ſoldiers 
for that ſervice ; but Anſelm, who regarded the demand as an oppreſſion on the 
church, and yet durſt not refuſe compliance, ſent them ſo miſerably equipped, 

that the King was extremely diſpleaſed, and threatened him with a proſecution $. 


Anſelm, on the other hand, demanded poſitively; that all the revenues of his ſet 


ſhould be reſtored to him; appealed to Rome againſt the King's injuſtice T; and 
affairs came to ſuch extremities,” that the primate, finding it dangerous to remain 
in the kingdom, deſired the King's permiſſion to retire beyond ſea. All his tem- 


poralities were confiſcated *; but he was received with great reſpect by Urbam 


who conſidered him as a martyr in the cauſe of religion, and even menaced the 
King, on account of his proceedings againſt the primate and the church, with 


the ſentence of excommunication. Anſelm aſſiſted at the council of Bari; where, 


beſides fixing the controyerſy between the Greek. and Latin churches, about the 
proceſſion of the Holy. Ghoſt +, the right of election to .church-preferments. was 
declared to belong to the clergy alone, and. ſpiritual cenſures were denounced 
againſt all eccleſiaſtics, who did homage to laymen for their ſees, or benefices, 
and on all laymen who exacted it 4. The rite of homage, by the feudal cuſtoms, 
was, that the vaſſal ſhould throw himſelf on his knees, ſheuld put his joined 
hands between. thoſe of his ſuperior, and ſhould in that poſture ſwear fealty to 
him l. But the council declared it execrable, that pure hands, which could 
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| qreats God, and:could.offer. him up as à ſacrifice: for the ſalvation of mankind; 


ſhould. be put, after this humiliating manner, between profane hands, which, 
beſides being enured to rapine and bloodſbed, were employed day and night in 
impure. purpoſes and obſcene eontacta ®; Such were the reaſonings prerabent in 
that age; reaſonings, which, tho they cannot be paſſed over in ſilence, without 
omitting the moſt curious and, perhaps, not the leaſt inſtructive bann 
e be delivered with the requiſite doogney and graviey. Dos 


ah 4 
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| King's. territories. 3 but hrought him no great increaſe of power, becauſe- of the 
waſettled ſtate; of theſe countries, the murinous diſpoſition of the barons, and the 


near neighbourhood of the French King, who ſupported them in all their inſur- 


rections. Even Helie, lord of la Fleehe, a {all town in Anjou, was able to 
give bim inquietude; and this great monarch was obliged to malte ſeveral expo: 
ditions abroad, without being able to prevail over ſo petty a baron, ho had ae: 
quired the confidence and affections of the inhabitants of Maine. He was, how - 

ever, ſo fortunate, as at laſt to take him. priſoner in a rencounter; but having 
teleaſed him, at the interceſſion of the French King and the count d Anion, he 
Fon the province of Maine ſtill expoſed. to his. intrigues. and;incurGons,... Helip, 

ng; introduced by the citizens into the gown, of Mans, beſieged the garriſon, in 
the cadel and William, who was hunting in the new foreſt, when be received 
this intelligence, was ſo provoked, that he immediately turned about his horſe's 


head, and galloped to the ſea / ſhore at Dartmouth; declaring, that he. would not 


ſtop a moment, till he had taken vengeance far this offence, He found the wear 
ther ſp cloudy and ſtormy, that the wariners declared it dangerous to put to 


{ea ; but the King hurried on board, and ordered them to ſgt ſall; telling them 
that they never yet heard: of . a King that was-drowned F. By this vigaur and 


1097. 


1098. 


celerity, he delivered the citadel of Mans from its preſent danger 3 and purſying...-... 
Helie into his own territories, he laid ſiege to Majal, a ſmall caſtle in thoſe parts; =. 


But an wound, which he received 1 in the aſſault, Poliged. ah he fai the ſicgn 3 
and he returned to England. ; 


777 EE . 
peditions abainſt their eBay neighbours, appears the mote ſurpriſing,; when we 


| conſider the prodigious. numbers, , which. even, petty princes, ſeconding, the enthy- 
Caſtic, rage. of. the people, were able to-allemble, and to. condu8.i9, dangerous 
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cing from a tree; ſtrück the King in th 
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enterprizes to the remote provinces of Aſia, Williams eat of Poitiers and duke 
of Guyenne, enflamed with the glory, and not diſcouraged wich the misfortumes, 
which had attended the former croiſes;| had put himſelf at the hend of an immenſe 
multitude, computed by ſome hiſtorians to amount to 60, & horſe; and a muctr 
greater number of foot , and propoſed to lead them into the” holy land againſt 
the infidels. He wanted money to forward the preparations requiſite for this ex- 
pedition, and he offered to mortgage all- his dominions to William, without en- 
tertaining any ſcruple on account of that rapacious and iniquitous hand, into 
Which he reſolved toi confign! them . The King accepted bis offer; and had 
prepared a flect and an ar Hy; in order to eſtort the mdney, and take poſſeſſion 
of the rich provitices of Guienne and Poictou; when an accident put an end to 
his life, and to all his ambitious projects. He was engaged in hunting, the ſole 
amuſement, and indeed ihe chief occupation of princes in thoſe rude times, Whetr 
ſociety was little eultivated, and the arts afforded few objects 'worthy' of aten. 
tion. Walter Tyrrely a Freneh gentleman, remarkable for s adtireſs in archery; 
attended him in this recreation, of 'which the new foreſt was the ſtene; and as 
William was diſmounted after àa chate, Tyrrel, impatient to ſhow his dexterity, 
tet fly an arrow at a ſtag, which 80 ſtarted before him. The arrow, glan- 
e the K breaft, and inttantiy flew him r; while 
Tyrrel, without informing "any one"of the aceident,* put Puts te Ms horſe, 
haſtened to the ſea-thore, embarked for Frante, and joined the croiſes in in ex- 
pedition to Jeruſalem; a penance which he'impofed"onthimfelf for this involun- 
tary crime. The body of William was found in the foreſt by 3 
people, and was buried without any pomp or 'ceremohy” ar Wincheſter. © His 
courtiers were negligent in perforrhing their laft "duty to a maſter Who was ſo 
lttle beloved; and every 'one was'tos much” octupied in the intereſting object 
of "fixing his ſucteflor, to attend the funerals of a dead ſoperkign : 


1 a ee i e t neren 
and character TE memory of this monarch is tranſmitted to us with, little advantage by the 


of William 
Rufus, 


N. 


churchmen, whom he had offended; and tha' we may ſuſpect in general, that 


ehen eee MRS ory gr ennnt Pe WO Fit 
their account df his vices is foinewhat'exaggerated, tis conduct affords little, rea- 


ſon for contradicting the character which they have aligned bim, or for attri- 
buting to him ag y very eſtimable qualities. Hr ſcems to Have been violent and 
nn r ee inne 
tyrannĩcal prince; à perfidious, 'eneroaching, atid dangerous neigbbour; an un- 
kind and ungenerous relation. He was equally prodigal and rapacious in the ma- 
nagement of his treaſury; and if he poſſeſſed abilities, he really lay ſo much under 
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the government of impetuous paſſions, that he made little uſe of them in his ad- Chap. v. 
miniſtration; and he indulged entirely that domineering policy, which ſuited his 09. 
temper, and which, if ſupported, as it was in him, with courage and vigor, 
proves often more ſucceſsful, i en on! than the re; and | 
moſt refined artifice. 1 


nt mittee wich W of this Piber in Ehgland Lethe Tower, Weg. : 
Fm. and London-bridge, which he built. The moſt Jaudable foreign 
'ehiterprize which he undettook, was the ſending Edgar Arheling, three years be 
fore his death, into Scotland with a ſmall army, te reéſtore prince Edgar the 
true heir of that kingdom, ſon of Malcolm, and of Margaret, ſiſter of. Edgar 
Atheling- and the enterprize proved ſucceſsful o. It was femarked in that age, 
that his elder brother, Richard, periſhed by an accident in the new foreſt; Ri- 
chafd, his nephew, natural ſon of duke Robert, loſt his life in the ſame place 
alter the ſame manner: And all men, upon the King's fate, exclaimed, that, 
a the Conqueror had been guilty of extreme violence, by [expelling allfthe 3 
inhabitants of that large diſtriẽl, to make room for his game, the juſt vengtadce 
| of providence was ſignalized, in the ſame; place, hy the ſlaughter of bis poſte- r 24D 
rity T. William was ſlain in the thirteenth! year of his reign, and about the for- n 
. age . As (he! was never: eee no legitimate iſſue behigd = 
| m. [414 1862 41 Ur, 1 185152 207 46 15 110 halle Hall Eik, 
I the eleventh year of this reign, Magnus King at Nor: made 4 1 8 2 | 
on the Ille of Angleſea; but was repulſed by Hugh, earl eve gg 9 
een war t ee 634 JH OP er 
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1 te to Conftatititiople,' they? proceeded? on their exrerprize zobut ĩmmedi- 
1 croi- ntely enperieneed thoſe "difficulties, ! whith their zeal had titherts concealed: from 
138 — and for Which, even if they had frſeen them, it would have been ulmoſt 
zen polſtdle to provide 4 proper remedy. "The Greece Emperor, Alexis Cmnenus, 

who had applied to the weſtern Chriſtians for ſuccour againſt the Turks, efitet- 
tained hope, und that hut a feeble one, f only obtaining ſuch a moderate ſupply. 

vas) acting unter his command, might enable him to cepulſe the enemy ! Nut be 
was extremely -aftonifhed! to fee his dominions-overwhehned, on a ſudden, with 

ſuch an inundation of licentious barbarians, who, tho' they pretended friendſhip, . 

defpiſed his fübjects ac tinwarlike, and Qeteſted therm às heretical.” By all the arts 

; _ of. . in whichhe.excelled,. he endeavoured to divert the torrent y. but-while- 

| he employed profeſſions, careſſes, civilities, and ſeeming ſervices towards the 

leaders of the croiſade, he ſecretly regarded thoſe imperious allies ad ore dan- 

gerous than the open enemies, by whom his empire had been formerly invaded, 

Having effectuated that difficult point of diſembarking them fafely in Aſia, he 

entered into a private correſpondence with Soliman, Emperor of the Turks; 

and practiſed every inſidious art, which his genius, his power, or his ſituation 

enabled him to employ, for diſappointing the enterprize, and diſcouraging the 

Latins from making thenceforward any ſuch prodigious migrations. His dan- 

gerous policy was ſeconded by the diſorders, inſeparable from fo vaſt a multitude, 

| who were not united under one head, and were conducted by leaders of the moſt 
Independant, intractable ſpirits, unacquainted with military diſcipline, and till 
' more [Enemies to civil authority and ſubmiſſion. The ſcarcity of proviſions, the 

exceſſes 


_ vi. 4 


ir 


cert in their-operations, and the fyord:of à warlike enemy, deſtroyed the croiſes 
by thouſands, and would have abated the ardor of men, impelled to war by leſs 
powerful motives. Their zeal, howeyer,. their bravery, and their irreſiſtible 
Force. Kill carried, them, forward, and continually, adyanced them to the great end 


of cheir enterprises. After an ohſtinate ſiege, they took Nice, the ſeat of che 


TFourkiſh empire zt they defeated: Soliman in two great battles ; they made them- 


ſelves maſters: of-Antioch ; and entirely broke the force af the Turks, who had 


ſo long retained theſe countries in The ſoldan of Egypt, whoſe 


they came diſarmed to that city, they, might nom perform their religious vows, 


auch chat all Ohriſtian pilgtims, he: ſhould thenceforth viſit the holy ſepulchre, 
Pro nn the ſame good treatment, which they had ever received from his 
Tbis offer was rejected ; the ſoldan uns required to yield upthe 


* 4he Chriſtians ; and on his cefuſal, the croiſes/advanced to che ſiege df 


Jeruſalem, which they regarded as, the conſummation of their labours. By the 
«detachments, Which they had made, and the diſaſters, which they had undergone, 


dbeß wars: diminiſhed to the number of n end font cud fibeenidupderd 


which,at the price. of gat calamities;/they been. pay co their 


leaders, Aſter a ſiecgo of five weeks, . by aſſault z and, impelled 
put che, numerous garriſon and 
Aahabitants to the ſwerd: without Ae en. Ne ? r arms defended the.valignt, | 
- nor-ſubmiſſion, che. timorous : No age, nor {ex way ſpared : Infants on the breaſt 
Mere pierced. by the ſame blow. with. their mothers, who; implored for mercy: 
Even. a multitutde, te che number of ten thouſand. perſons, who. had ſurrendered * 
N were Promiſed, quarter, were butchered in cold blood 
v. cheſe ferociqus conguerors Abe ſtreęts of Jeruſalem; were covered, with 
5 bodies F; and the, triumphant croiles,.. after every enemy vas ſubdued and 
Ne turned themſelyes, with the ſentiments of humiſiation 
eontrition, towards the holy ſepulchre. They threw aſide their arms, ſtill 
ing with blood: They advanced. with reclined bodies, and naked. feet and 
bead. to that ſaered monument: They ſung anthems to their Saviour who had 
 . purchaſed their ſalvation by lis death and agony : And heir devotion, enlivened . 
by the preſence of the place where he had ſuffered, ſo overcame their fury, that 


h; a mixture of military, and religious tage, f 


-they diſſolved in Ne appeannce of gvery ſoft. and tender m_ 
Vent, vol 1 page: 1 I. Pb, b 3% Order. Vital. p. 756.” Diceto, p. 498. 
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enceſſes of fatigue, the/influence of unknown climates, joined tothe want of con- Clay. VL 


ſuhjection. 
AMliance they had hitherto courted, recovered, on the fall of the Turkiſh, power, 
his former amhotity in qeruſalem 3, and . inſormed them by his ambaſſadors, that, 
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ment . 80 inconfiſtent is human nature with itſelf! And db eiiy dus be ; 
' moſteffeminare gie ally works wilt the moſt hetoic courage; and wih 
re barbarity ! 4265 299 30 Hk Nen e oh tn M4 "$44 Ather wr) 


Tais great event happened on the fifth of July in the laſt year of the eleven 


| Abery. The Chriſtian princes and nobles,” after chooſing! Godfrey of Boulogne 


King of Jeruſalem, began to ſettle themſelves in cheir new conqueſts'; While 
ſome of them returned to Europe, in order to enjoy at home that glory which 
their valor had acquited them in this popular and meritorious enterprize-. A- 

mong theſe, was Robert, duke of Normandy, who, as he had abandonecd the 
greateſt dominions of any prince, that attended the croiſade, had all along dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by the moſt intrepid courage T, as well as by that affable diſ- 
poſition and unbounded generoſity,” which gain the hearts of ſoldiers, and ꝗualify 


a prince to ſhine in a military life. In paſſing thro' Italy, he became acquaintod 
with Sibylla, daughter of the count of Convefſana, a young lady of greut beauty 
and merit, whom he eſpouſed! ; and indulging himſelf in this nem pafflong is 
well as fond of enjoying eaſe and Pleaſure, after the fatigues' of ſo many raugh 
campaigns, he lingered a twelvemonth in that delicious climate; and tho' his 
friends in the north looked every moment for his arrival, none of them knew 
when they could with certainey expect it. By this delay, he loſt the kingdom of 


Eogland, which the great fame he had aequired during the erbiſades, as wells 


his undoubted title, both by birth, and by the preceding agreement with bis de- 


ceaſe brother, would, had he been preſent, have infallibly. ſecured to him- 


Acceſion of © PrINce Henry was hunting with Rufus in the new foreſt; hen intelligence 


Henry. 


of that prince's death was brought him; and being ſenſible of the advantage, 
attending the conjuncture, he immediated galloped to Wincheſter, in order to 


ſecure the royal treaſure, which he knew to be a neceſfary implement for facili- 
tating his deſigns on the crown. He had ſcarcely reached the place when Wil- 


liam de Breteuil, keeper of the treaſure, arrived, and oppoſed himſelf to Henry's 


pftetenſions. This nobleman, who had been engaged in the ſame party of hunt- 
ing, had no ſooner heard of his maſter's death, than he haſtened to take care of 


his charge; and he told the prince, that this treaſure, as well as the crown, be- | 
longed ro his elder brother, who was now his ſovercign 3 and that he himſelf,” for 
his part, was determined, in ſpite of all other pretenſions, to maintain his allegiance 


to him. But Henry, drawing his ſword, - threatened him with inſtant death, if 
1 he dared" to UN} dun! ; and er, of the” "me bh retine, who came 
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every 


_ withdraw his oppoſition,” and to, acquieſce. in this violence *.,' . 

Hur, without loſing a moment, haſtened with his money 0 news, na 
having aſſembled ſome noblemen and prelates, whom his addreſs,” or abilities, or 
| preſents, gained to his fide, he was ſuddenly elected, or rather ſaluted King; and 

immediately proceeded to the. exerciſe of the royal dignity. - In leſs than three 


days after his brother's death, the ceremonial of his coronation was performed by 
Maurice, biſhop of Loddod, who was perſuaded to officiate on that occaſion 7 


and thus, by bis courage and celerity, he intruded himfelf into the vacant throne. 
No one | had. ſufficient ſpirit or ſenſe of duty to appear in defence of the abſent 


prince: All mien were ſeduced or intimidated : Preſent. poſſeflion ſupplied the 


2 deficiencies of Henry's title, which was indeed founded on plain uſur- 
And the barons, as well as the people, acquieſced in a claim, which, 
thoꝭ ĩt nou neither be juſtified; nor comprehended, lien 0 1 0 found, be: 
| oppoſed only thro? the perils of civil war and rebellion. | af bat bbt by 
Bur as Henry eaſily foreſaw, that a crown, uſurped 60 4b nine of Saks 
would fit very unſteady on his head, he reſolved, by fair profeſſions at leaſt, to 
gain the affections of all his ſubjects. Beſides taking the uſual coronation-oath 
to maintain the laws and execute juſtice, he paſſed a charter, which was calculated: 


to remedy many of the grievous oppreſſions, which had been complained of du 


ring the reign of his father and brother T. He there promiſed that, upon the 
death of any biſhop or abbot,” he never would ſeize the revenues of the ſee or ab- 


bey during the vacancy, hut would leave the whole to be reaped by the ſucceſ- 


ceſſor; and that he would never let to farni any eceleſiaſtical benefice, nor diſ- 


poſe of it for money. After this conceſſion to the church, whoſe favour: was of 


ſo great conſequence, he proceeded to enumerate the civil grievances, which he 
purpoſed/to-redrefs. He promiſed, that, upon the death of any earl, baron, or 
military tenant, his heir ſhould be admitted to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, on 


tions as had been required during the late reigns: He remitted the wardſhip of 
minors, and allowed guardians to be appointed, who ſhould. be anſwerable for 


* the truſt: He promiſed not to diſpoſe of any heireſs in marriage, but by the ad- 
| vice o all the barons; and if any baron intended to give his daughter; ſiſter; niece, i 


or kinſwoman, in martiage, it ſhould only be neceſſary for him to conſult the King, 
vho promiſed to take no money for his conſent, nor ever to refuſe permiſhon, un- 
Ei the perſon to whom. it was propoſed to marry her ſhauld happen to be his enc- 
order. Vital. p. 782. 1 1 Chron, Sax. p- 208. Order, Vital y.. 
wo 1 Chiron, Sax. p. 208. "Sim; Dunelm, N 225, Brompton, p. 9975 gd 3e © 5o 
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exerx moment to Wincheſter, joined the prince's party, pars! was oblige 0 Chap. VL. 


paying a juſt and lawful relief; without being expoſed to ſuch exorbitant exac- | 


[OO * 


Chap. VE 
1100. 
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my: He granted his barons and military tenants the power of bequeathing by 


will their money or perſonal eſtates ; and if they neglected to make a will, he 


promiſed, that their heirs ſhould ſueceeti to them He temitted the right oß im- 
poſing moneyage, and of lerying taxes at pleaſure fon-the farms, which the ba- 
rons retained in their own hands: He: made ſome general profeſſions of mo- 
derating fines; he offered a pardon for all offences ; and he emitted all debt due 
to the crown: He required, that the vaſſals of the barons ſhould enjoy the ſame 
privileges, which he granted to his owa barons 3, and he promiſed; a general con 
firmation and obſervance of the laws of King, Edward. U the nut 
the chief articles contained in that famous charter . 6D a7 
To give greater authenticity to theſe conceſſons, Henry: lodged copy of bis | 
charter in ſome abbey of each county 3 as if. deſirous, that it ſnouid bo 
to the eyes of all his ſuhjects, and remain as a perpetuał rule — 


and direction of his government: Yer is it certain, that, after the preſent turn 


was ſerved, he never once thought, during his geg of obſerving ont ſingſe a | 
ticle of it ; and the hole fell ſo; much into neglect and eblivions that, in che fol- 
lowing. century, when the barons, who had heard an obſcure, tradition of it, deſired. 

to make it the model of the great charter, which they exacted from King John. 
they could only find one copy of it in the whole kingdom. But as to the grie- 
vances here propoſed to be redreſſod, they were ſtill continued in their full etent g 
and the royal authority, in all cheſe; heads, lay under no manner of teſtriction. 
Reliefs of heirs, ſo capital an article; were never effectually ſined till the time of, - 
Magna Charta 3 and it is evident, that the general, promiſe here ginen, f 
accepting a juſt and lawful relief, ought to have been reduted to more pre- 

eiſion, in order to give ſecutity to the ſubject. The oppreſſion of wardſhip and 
marriage was perpetuated even till the age of Charles II. E And it appears from 
Glanville g. the famous juſticiary of Henry II. chat in hi time, where any man 
died inteſtate, an accident which muſt be very frequent, when the art of writing: 
was ſo nnen or the. onthe the fief, Funn erer gen we - | 
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t Slanv. lib. z. cap. 36. What is called a whe in een = by han. 
ſeems to have been the herriot ; fince reliefs, as well as the other burdens of the 1 law, were un- 
known in the age of the Confeſſor, whoſe laws theſe originally were. 


| Lib. 7. cap. 16. 10. Sale; tn GY be es HG e 
gqueror, as we learn from Ingulf, p. 91. . N 
violence governed every thing. Ak „ 
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moveables, and to exclude every heir, even. the children of the decealed : A ſure Chap. VI. 


mark of a tyrannical and arbitrary government. 


Tux Normans indeed, ſettled in England, were, during this age, ſo W 
and licentious a people, that they may be pronounced incapable of any true or 
regular liberty ; which requires ſuch a refinement of laws and inſtitutions, ſuch 
a comprehenſion of views, ſuch a ſentiment of honour, ſuch a ſpirit of obedience, 
and ſuch a ſacrifice of private intereſts and connexions to public order, as can only 
be the reſult of great reflection and experience, and muſt grow to perfection du- 
ring ſeveral ages of a ſettled and eftabliſhed government. A people, ſo inſen- 


ſible to the rights of their ſovereign, as to digoint, without neceſſity, the here- 
ditary ſycceffion, and permit u her to_intrude himſelf into the place 


of the hom They eſteemed, and who was guilty of no crime but being 
—̃ — that that prince would pay any greater regard to their 
privileges, or allow his engagements to fetter his power, and debar him from 
any conſiderable intereſt or convenience. They had indeed arms in their hands, 


which prevented the eftabliſhment of a total deſpotiſm, and left their poſterity | 


 Cufficient power, whenever they ſhould attain a ſufficient degree of reaſon, to ac- 
quire true liberty : But their turbulent diſpoſition prompted them frequently to 


make ſuch uſe of their arms, that they were more fitted to obſtruct the exe- 


eution of juſtice, than to ſtop the career of violence and oppreſſion. The prince, 
Finding, that greater oppoſition was often made to him when he enforced the 
Jaws, than when he violated them, was apt to render his own will and pleaſure 
the ſole rule of government, and on every emergence to conſider more the power 
of the perſons whom he might offend, than the rights of thoſe whom he might 
injure. The very form of this charter of Henry proves, that the Norman ba- 
rons (for they, rather than the people of England, are chiefly concerned in it) 
were totally ignorant of the nature of limited monarchy, and were ill qualified to 
conduct, in conjunction with their ſovereign, the machine of government. It is 
n act of his ſole power, is the reſult of his free grace, implies ſeveral articles 
which bind others as well as himſelf, and is therefore unfit to be the deed of any 


one who poſſeſſes not the whole DO power, and who may not at TN | 


revoke all his conceſſions. | 


Kino Henry, farther to increaſe his popularity, degraded 150 ane to pri- 
ſon Ralph Flambard, biſhop of Durham, who had been the chief inſtrument of op- 
preſſion employed by his brother * : But this act was followed by another, which was 
a direct violation of his own charter, and was a bad prognoſtic of his fincere inten- 
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tions to obſerve it : He kept the ſee of Durham vacant. for five years, and Uk 
ring that time retained poſſeſſion of all its reyenues. Senſible of the great au- 
thority, which Anſelm had acquired by his character of piety, and by the perſe- 
cutions which he had undergone from William, he ſent repeated meſſages to him 
at Lyons, where he reſided, and invited him to return and take poſſeſſion of his 
dignitics . On the arrival of the prelate, he propoſed to him the renewal of that 
homage which he had done his brother, and which had never been refuſed by 
any Engliſh biſhop : But Anſelm had acquired other ſentiments by his journey to 
Rome, and gave the King an abſolute refuſal. He objected the decrees. of the 
council of Bari, at which he himſelf had aſſiſted; and he declared, that, ſo far 
from doing homage for his ſpiritual dignity, he would not ſo muck as commu- 


nicate with any eccleſiaſtic who paid that ſubmiſſion, or who accepted of inveſti- 


Marriage of 
the King. 


tures from laymen. Henry, who propoſed, in his preſent delicate ſituation, to 
reap great advantages from the authority and popularity of Anſelm, dared not 
to quarrel with him by inſiſting on his demand : He only deſired that the con- 
troverſy might be ſuſpended; and that meſſengers might be ſent to Rome, to 


accommodate matters with the Pope, and to obtain his confirmation gi * laws 


and cuſtoms of England. 


Tukkk immediately occurred an important affair, in which the King was 
obliged to have recourſe to the authority of Anſelm. - Matilda, daughter of Mah 
colm III. King of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Atheling, had, on her father's 
death, and the ſubſequent revolutions of the Scottiſh government, been brought 
up to England, and educated under her aunt, Chriſtina, in the nunnery of Rum- 
ſey. This princeſs Henry propoſed to marry ; but as ſhe had worn the veil, 
tho? never taken the vows, doubts might ariſe concerning the lawfulneſs of the 
act; and it behoved him to be very careful not to ſhock, in any particular, the 
religious prejudices of his ſubjects. The affair was examined by Anſelm in a 
council of the prelates and nobles, which was ſummoned at Lambeth; and Ma- 
tilda there proved, that ſhe had put on the veil, not with a view of entering into 
a religious life, but merely in imitation of a cuſtom, familiar to the Engliſh la- 
dies, who protected their chaſtity from the brutal violence of the Normans, by 
taking ſhelter under that habit $, which, amidſt the horrible licentiouſneſs of the 
times, was generally revered, The council, ſenſible that even a princeſs had 
- otherwiſe no ſecurity for her honour, admitted this reaſon as valid: They pro- 
- nounced, that Matilda was ſtill free to marry }} z and her eſpouſals with Henry 
were celebrated by Anſelm with great pomp and folemnity $. No act of the 


® Chrop. Sax. p. 208. Order, Vital. p. 783. Matth. Paris, p. 39. T. Rudborne, p- 273. 
+ W. Malm. p. 225. t Eadmer, p. 57. H. Ibid. Hoveden, p. 468. 
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more to eſtabliſh him on the throne, Tho? Matilda, during the life of her uncle 
and brothers, was not the heir of the Saxon line, ſhe was become very dear to the 
Engliſh, on account of her connexions with it: And that people, who, before 
the conqueſt, had fallen into a kind of indifference towards their antient royal 
family, had felt ſo ſeverely the tyranny of the Normans, that they reflected with 
infinite regret on their former liberty, and hoped for a more equal and mild ad- 
miniſtration, when the blood of their native princes ſhould be united with that of 
their new ſovereigns “. 


King's .ceign 8 him equally popular with his Engliſh ubjects ch tended hoo wy 


Bur the policy and prudence of Henry, which, if time had been allowed for Lavaſon by 


theſe virtues to operate their full effect, would have ſecured him poſſeſſion of the dal 
crown, ran great hazard of being fruſtrated by the ſudden appearance of Robert, 
who returned to Normandy about a month after the death of his brother Wil- 
liam, He took poſſeſſion, without reſiſtance, of that dutchy ; and immediately 
made preparations for recovering England, of which, during his abſence, be had, 
by Henry's intrigues, been ſo unjuſtly defrauded. The great fame which he had 
acquired in the Eaſt forwarded his pretenſions; and the Norman barons, ſenſible 
of the conſequences, expreſſed the ſame diſcontent at the ſeparation of the dutchy 
and kingdom, which had appeared on the acceſſion of William. Robert de 
Beleſme, earl of Shrewſbury and Arundel, William de la Warenne, earl of Sur- 
rey, Arnulf de Montgomery, Walter Giffard,” Robert de Pontefract, Robert de 
Mallet, Yvo de Grentmeſnil, and many others of the principal nobility , in- 
vited him to make an attempt on England, and promiſed, on his landing, to 
Join him with all their forces. Even the ſeamen were affected with the general 
Popularity of his name, and they carried oyer to him the greateſt part of a fleet, 


which had been equipped to oppoſe his paſſage F, Henry, in this extremity, 


began to be apprehenſive for his life, as well as for his crown; and had recourſe 
to the ſuperſtition of the people, in order to oppoſe their ſentiment of juſtice, 
He paid diligent court to Anſelm, whoſe ſanctity and wiſdom he pretended to 


tevere. He conſulted him in all difficult emergencies; ſeemed to be governed 


by him in every meaſure; promiſed a ſtrict regard to eccleſiaſtical privileges ; 5 
profeſſed a great attachment to Rome, and a reſolution of perſevering in an im- 
Plicit obedience to the decrees of councils, and to the will of the ſovereign pon- 
tiff. By theſe careſſes and declarations, he gained entirely the confidence of the 
primate, whoſe influence over the people, and authority with the barons, was of 


. + Order. Vital. p. 785. t Chron Sax. p. 209. Hoveden, p. 46g, 
M. Paris, p. 40. Ann. Waverl. p. 142. Brompton, p. 998. Flor. Wigorn. p. 650. 
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- the higheſt ſervice to him, in his preſent ſituation. Anſelin ſerüpled not to uf. 


ſure the nobles of the King's ſincerity in thoſe profeſſions which he made, of 
avoiding the tyrannical and oppreſſive government of his father and brother“: 
He even rode thro' the ranks of the army, recommended to the ſoldiers the de- 
fence of their prince, repreſented the duty of keeping their oaths of allegiance, 
and prognoſticated to them all happineſs from the government of fo wiſe and juſt 
a ſovereign +. By this expedient, joined to the influence of the earls of Warwic 
and Mellent, of Roger Bigod, Richard de Redvers, and Robert Fitz-Hamon, - 
powerful barons, who ſtill adhered to the preſent government ꝓ, the army were- 
retained in the King's intereſts, and marched, with an appearance of union and; 
firmneſs, to oppoſe Robert, ho had landed with his forces at Portſmouth. 
Tux two armies were in ſight of each other for ſome days without coming to ac- 
tion; and both princes, being apprehenſive of the event, which would probably be 
decifive, hearkened the more willingly to the mediation of Anfelm and other great 
men, who propoſed an accommodation between them. After employing ſome ne- 
gotiation, i it was agreed, that Robert ſhould reſign his pretenſions to England, and 
receive in lieu of it an annual penſion of 3000 marks; that if either of the princes 
died without he, the other ſhould ſucceed to his dominions ; that the adherents 
of each ſhould be pardoned, and reſtored to all cheir poſſeffions either in Normandy 


or England; and that neither Robert nor * thenceforth * 
NN v gaegker the enemies of che other l. 


E ee 
Tais treaty, tho calculated ſo moch for Henty's advange; "he Was Set 
who violated. - He reſtored indeed the eſtates of all Robert's adherents ;' but was. . 


ſecretly determined, that noblemen ſo powerful and ſo il - affected, who! had both 


inclination and ability to diſturb his government, / ſhould not long remain unmo- 
leſted in their preſent gtandeur and opulence. Ne began with the cart of 'Shrewſ- 
bury, who was watched for ſome time by pies, and then indicted on à charge, 
conſiſting of forty-five” artieles. This turbulent nobleman, lenowing "his own 
guilt, as well as the prejudices of his judges, and the power of his accuſer, had 
recourſe to arms for defence; but being ſoon ſuppreſſed by the activity and ad- 


dreſs of Henry, he was baniſhed the kingdom, and his great eſtate was-confil- 


cated 9. His ruin involved that of his two brothers, Arnulf de Montgomery, 
Wd: Roger carl of n, Soon after: fold the ee nn 
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dien of Robere'de-Pontefradt and Robert de Mallet, who had, diſtinguiſhed 
themiſelves among Robert's adherents *.- William de Warenne was the next 


uncle, having afforded matter of ſuſpicion againſt him, loſt all the vaſt acquiſitions 
of his family in England . Tho' the uſual violence and tyranny, of the Norman. 
barons afforded: a plauſible pretence for thoſe proſecutions, and it is probable that 


none of the ſentences, pronounced againſt theſe noblemen, was wholly iniqui- 


victim: Even William carl of Corawal, Pe to the earl of Mortaigae, the King's 


nous; men caſily ſau or conjectured, chat the chief part of their guilt was not the 


injuſtice or illegality gf their conduct. Robert, entaged at the fate of his friends, 
imprudently ventured to come into England, and remonſtrated with his brother, 


in ſevere terms, againſt the breach of treaty: But met with ſuch a bad reception, 
that he began to apprehend. danger, to his aun Myenty's: Sues god. to ang 15 


an eſcape, by reſigning his penſion 4. 

Tux indiſcretion of Robert ſoon expoſed him to more fatal injuries. This 
prince, whoſe bravety andcandor procured him reſpect, while at a diſtance, had 
no ſooner attained the poſſeſſion of power, and enjoyment of peace, than all che 
vigor of his mind relaxed, and he fell into contempt among thoſe who approached! 


his perſon, or were ſubjected to his authority. Abandoned alternately to diſſo- Attack of 
lute pleaſures and to womaniſn ſuperſtition, he was ſo remiſs,” both in- the care Normandy. 


of his treaſure and the exerciſe of his government, that his ſervants pillaged his 


money with impunity, even ſole from him his very cloaths, and proceeded thence 


— 


to practice every ſpecies of extortion on his defenceleſs ſubjects l. The barons, 
Whom a ſevere adminiſtration alone could have reſtrained, gave reins to their 
unbounded tapine upon their vaffals, and inveterate ammoſities againift each 
other; and all Normandy, during the reign of this benign prince, was become a 


ſeene of violence and depredation g. Fhe Normans at laſt, rematking the re- 


- gular government, which Henry, notwithſtanding his uſurped title, had been 
Able to eſtabliſh in England, applied to him, chat he might uſe his authority for 
"the ſuppreſſion of theſe diſorders 3, and they thereby afforded him a pretence 
Anterpoſing i in the affairs of Normandy 4. Inſtead of employing his mediatioh,, 


to render his brother's government reſpeQable, or redreſſing the grievances of 
the Normans; be was only attentive to ſupport” his own. partizans, and to en- 


a their number by. every art of bribery, on. | and infingation. Haring 
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Ne vl. found; u At, inch l dsds 66 Wa dutchy, that the nobility were more 

103. diſpoſed to pay ſubmiſſion to him than to their legal ſovereign ; he collected, by 

very arbitrary extortions on England, a great army and treaſure *, and returned 
next year to Normandy, in a ſituation to obtain, either by vidueade or corruption, 
the dominion of that province. He took Bayeux by ſtorm after an obſtinate 
ſiege : He made himſelf maſter of Caen by the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the in- 
habitants: But being repulſed at Falaiſe, and obliged, by the winter ſeaſon, to 
raiſe the ſiege, he returned into England; after giving aſſurances to his em 
that he would perſevere in ſupporting and protecting them. | | 
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1106. Nxxr year, he opened the campaign with the ſiege of eee ; 1 i 
| n became evident, from his preparations and progreſs, that he intended to uſurp 
the entire poſſeſſion of Normandy. Robert was at laſt rouzed from his lethargy; 
and, being ſupported by the carl of Mortaigne and Robert de Belleſme, the 
King's inveterate enemies, he raiſed a conſiderable army, and approached his 
brother's camp, with a view of finiſhing, in one deciſive battle, the quarrel be- 
tween them, He was now entered on that ſcene of action, in which alone he 
was qualified to excel; and he ſo animated the Norman troops by his example, 
that they made a great impreſſion of the Engliſh, and had nearly obtained the 
victory 13 when the flight of Belleſme threw them into diſmay, and occaſioned 
their total defeat. Henry, beſides committing great ſladghter on the enemy, 
made near ten thouſand priſoners; among whom was duke Robert himſelf, and 
all the moſt conſiderable barons, who adhered to his intereſts t. This victory 
vas followed by the final reduction of Normandy :. | Roiien immediately ſubmit- 
ted to the conqueror : Falaiſe, after ſome negotiation, opened its gates; and by 

this acquiſigion, beſides rendering himſelf maſter of an important fortreſs, he got 
into his hands prince William, the only ſon and heir of Robert: He aſſembled 
the ſtates of Normandy z and having received the homage of all the vaſſals of 
the dutchy, ſettled the government, revoked his brother's donations, and difſ- 

mantled the caſtles, lately built, he returned into England, and carried along 
1 with him the duke as a priſoner, That unfortunate prince was detained in cuſ- 
Ft | tody during the remainder of his life, which was no leſs than twenty-eight years, 
= 8 and he died in the caſtle of Cardiff in Glamorganſhire ; happy, if, without loſing 
= his liberty, he could have relinquiſhed that power, which he was not qualified 
Either to hold or exerciſe. Prince William was committed to the care of Helie 
de St. Saen, ann natural ee, and who, Deng mon 
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of probity and honour, more An dus fal in lg ages, executed the truſt wich Chap. VE. 
great affection and fidelity. Edgar Atheling, who had followed Robert in the ex- 1106. 
pedition to Jeruſalem, and who had lived with him ever ſince in Normandy, was 
another illuſtrious priſoner, taken in the battle of Tenchebray . Henry gave him 

his liberty, and ſettled a ſmall penſion on him, with which he retired ; and he lived - 

to a good old age in England, totally neglected and forgotten. This prince was 
diſtinguiſhed by perſonal bravery ; but nothing can be a ſtronger proof of his ' 
mean talents in every other reſpect, than that, notwithſtanding he poſſeſſed the 
affections of the Engliſh, and enjoyed the only legal title to the throne, he was al- 
Jawed, during the reigns of ſo many Violent and F e to ns, unmo- 

urg ene e in Me 1867 7 Hh 


A little after Henry had completed the pat of W and ſettled 1107. 
the government of that province, he finiſhed a controverſy, which had been long Continuation 
depending, between him and the Pope, with regard 'to the inveſtitures in eccle- og 
ſiaſtical benefices; and tho? he was here obliged to relinquiſh ſome of the antient the primate. 
rights of the crown, he extricated himſelf on eaſier terms than moſt princes, who 
in that age were ſo unhappy as to be engaged in diſputes with the apoſtolic ſee. . 

The King's ſituation, in the beginning of his reign, obliged him to pay great 
court to Anſelm; and the advantages, which he had reaped from the zealous 
friendſhip of that prelate, had made him ſenſible how prone the minds of his peo- 
ple were to ſuperſtition, and what an aſcendant the eccleſiaſtics had been able to 
aſſume over them. He had ſeen, on the acceffion of his brother Rufus, that, tho* 
the rights of primogeniture were then violated, and the inclinations of almoſt all 
the barons oppoſed, yet the authority of Lanfranc had prevailed over all other 
conſiderations ; and his own cafe, which was ſtill more unfavourable, afforded 
an inſtance, in which the clergy could ſhow more evidently their influence and 
authority, Theſe recent examples, while they made him cautious not to 
offend that powerful body, convinced him, at the ſame time, that it was ex- 
tremely his intereſt, to retain the former prerogative of the crown in filling of- 
fices of ſuch vaſt importance, and to check the ecclefiaſtics in that independance, | 
to which they evidently aſpired. The choice, which his brother, in a fit of pe- 
nitence, had made of Anſelm, was fo far unfortunate to the King's pretenſions, 
that that prelate was celebrated for his piety and zeal and auſterity of manners; 
and tho his monkiſh devotion and narrow principles prognoſticated no great 

| knowledge of the world nor depth of policy, he was, on that very account, a 
a e the Mo of Politicians, a nnn a en 
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[. aſtendant over the bigorted populate. © The prudenes and, temnper of the King 
appear in nothing more conſpicuous tham in the management of this delicate affair; 
Where he was always ſenfible that ir had become neceſfary for him 1 r his 
whole crown, in order to preſerve the moſt invaluable jewel of it ®, ME 

' AnstLM had no ſooner returned from banifhinent;' than his refuſal 6 
homage to the King excited a diſpute, which Henty evaded at that critical juno 
ture, by promiſing to ſend a meſſenger, in order to'conipourid the matter with 
Paſcal the ſecond, who then filled the papal chair. The meſſenger, as Was pro- 
bably foreſeen, returned with an abſolote refuſal of tile King's demands I 1 and 
that fortified by many reaſons, which were well qualified to operate on the un- 
derſtandings of men in thoſe ages. Paſcal quoted the ſeriptures to prove that 
Chriſt was the door; and he thence inferred, that all eccleſiaſtics muſt enter into 
the church throꝰ Chriſt alone, not thro? the civil magiſtrate or any profane lay- 
men T. It is monſttous, added the pontiff, < that a ſon ſhould pretend to 
e beget his father, or a man to create. his God: Prieſts, ate called gods in ſcrip- 
<< ture, as being the vicars of God": And will you by! your abominable 1555 
10 © fions to grant them cheir inveſtiture, aſſume the right of creating them?“ 4 


Bur however convineing theſe agreements, they could not perſuade Henry to 
reſign ſo important a prerogative 4. and perhaps, as he. was poſſeſſed of great re- 
flection and learning, he thought, that the abſurdity of a man's creating his God, 
even allowing prieſts to be gods, was not urged with the beſt grace by the Roman 
pontiff. But as he deſired. {till to avoid, or at leaſt to delay, the coming to any 
dangerous extremity with the church, he perſuaded Anſelm, that be would be 
able, by farther negociation, to attain ſome compoſition. with Paſcal ; and for 
that purpoſe, he diſpatched, three biſhops. to Rome, while Anſelm ſent two meſ- 
ſengers of his o, to he more fully aſſured; of , the. Pope's intentions $, Paſcal 
wrote. back letters equally poſitive and, arrogant both to the King and pri- 
mate; urging to the former, that, by aſſuming the right of inveſtitures, be 
committed a kind of ſpiritual adultery with the church, who was the ſpouſe of 
Chriſt, and Who muſt not admit of ſuch a commerce with any other perſon .; 
inſiſting with the latter, that the pretenſions of Kings to confer benefices was the 
ſource of all ſimony; a topic which. had but too "Ie foundation in thoſe ages®. 


* Fadmer, p. 36- + W. Malm. p. 2258. r 3 
t Eadmer, p. 60. W pte b C es ee $198, 74 W. Malm. 3 

Eadmer, p. 61. I much fuſpect, that this text of ſcripture is a forgery of his holineſs : For I 
eee rl. You in ltd eee, and was ofien quoted by the clergy | 
as the foundation of their power. See Epiſt. St. Thom, p. 169. 

$ Eadmer, p. 62, W. Malm. Py 2, 1 "+ Eadmer, p. 3. * Eadmer, p. 64. 66. 
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himſelf, and to perſuade the three biſhops to prevaricate, and aſſert, upon their 
epiſcopal faith, that Paſcal had aſſured them in private of his good intentions 
towards Henry, and of his refolution not to reſent any future exertion of his 
prerogative in granting inveſtitures; tho? he himſelf ſcrupled to give this afſu- 
rance under his hand, leſt other princes ſhould copy the example and aſſume a 


like privilege *®. Anſelm's two meſſengers, who were monks, affirmed to him, 


that it was ;impotiible this ſtory could have any foundation; but their word was 
not eſteemed equivalent to that of three biſhops ; and the King, as if he had 
finally gained his cauſe, proceeded to fill the ſees of Hereford and Saliſbury, and 
to inveſt the new biſhops in the uſual manner T. But Anſelm, who, as he had 
good reaſon, gave no credit to the aſſeveration of the King's meſſengers, refuſed 
not only to conſecrate them, but even to communicate with them; and the bi- 
ſhops themſelves, finding how odious they had become, returned back to Henry 
the enfigns of their dignity 4. The quarrel every day encreaſed between the 
King and the primate : The former, notwithſtanding the great prudence and 


moderation of his temper, threw out menaces againſt all ſuch as ſhould pretend to 


oppoſe him in exerting the antient prerogatives of his crown: And Anſelm, ſenſible 
of his diſagreeable and dangerous ſituation, deſired leave to make a journey to 
Rome, in order to lay the caſe before the ſovereign pontiff . Henry, well pleaſed 
to rid himſelf without violence of ſo inflexible an antagoniſt, readily granted him 
permiſſion; and Anſelm ſet out on his journey. He was attended to the ſea- 
coaſt by infinite multitudes, not only monks and clergymen, but people of all 
ranks, who ſcrupled not in this manner to declare for their primate againft their 
ſovereign, and who regarded his departure as the final abolition of religion and 
true piety in the kingdom F. The King, however, confiſcated all the revenues 
of his ſee ; and ſent William de Warelwaſt to negociate with Paſcal, and to find 
ſome means of accommodation in this delicate affair . 


Tux Engliſh miniſter told Paſcal, that his maſter would rather loſe his crown 
; 4 part with the right of granting inveſtitures. And 1,” replied Paſcal, 
_ « would rather loſe my head than allow him to retain it *,” Henry ſecretly 

prohibited Anſelm to return, unleſs he reſolved to conform himſelf. to the 
laws and uſages of the kingdom; and the n took Lig his reſidence at 


« Eadmer, p. = W. Malm. p. 3 + e 66. W. Malm. p. 25 Hoveden, 
p. 469. Sim. Dunelm, p. 228. 1 oveden, p. 470. Chron. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 59. 
Flor. Wigorn. p. 65 1. Eadmer, p. 70. W. Malm. p. 226. $ Eadmer, p. 71. 

4+ W. Malm. p. 226. * Eadmer; p. 73. W. Malm. p. 226. M. [. Paris p. 40. ned] 
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Hua r had now no other expedient than to ſuppreſs the letter addreſſed to 
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234 | HISTORY or ENGUAND. 
Lyons *, in expectation, that the King would at laſt be obliged yield the - 
point, which was the preſent object of controverſy. - Soon after, he was allowed: 


to return to his monaſtery at Bec in Normandy ; and Henry, beſides reſtoring to- 
him the revenues of his ſee, treated him with the greateſt reſpect, and held ſe- 


veral conferences with him, in order to ſoften his oppoſition, and bend him to 


ſubmiſſion T. The people of England, who thought all differences now accom- 
modated, were inclined to blame their primate for abſenting himſelf ſo long from 
his charge; and he daily received letters from his partizans, repreſenting the ne- 
ceflity of his ſpeedy return. The total extinction, they told him, of religion and. 
Chriſtianity was likely to enſue from the want of his fatherly care: The moſt 
ſhocking cuſtoms prevail in England: And the dread of his ſeverity being now re- 
moved, ſodomy and the practice of wearing long hair gain ground among all 
ranks of men, and theſe enormities openly appear every where, n ſenſe of 
ſhame or fear of puniſhment 1. 

Tux policy of the court of Dons has been commonly much: 8 and 
men, judging by ſucceſs, have beſtowed the higheſt eulogies on that prudence; 
by which. a power, from ſuch ſlender beginnings, could advance, without force 
of arms, to-eſtabliſh an univerſal and almoſt abſolute monarchy in Europe. But 


the wiſdom. of ſuch, a long ſucceſſion of men, who filled the papal throne, and 


who were of ſuch different ages, tempers, and intereſts, is not intelligible, and 
could never have place in nature. The inſtrument, indeed, with which they 
wrought, the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the people, is. ſo groſs an engine, of 
ſuch univerſal prevalence, and ſo little liable to accident or diſorder, that it may 
be ſucceſsful even in the moſt unſkilful hands; and. ſcarce any indiſcretion can 
fruſtrate its operations. While the court of Rome was openly abandoned to the 
moſt flagrant diſorders, even while it was torne with. ſchiſms and factions, the 
power of the church made daily a ſenſible. progreſs in Europe; and the temerity 
of Gregory and the caution of Paſcal were equally fortunate in promoting it. The 
clergy, feeling the neceſſity of protection againſt the violence of princes, or vigor. 
of the laws, were well pleaſed to adhere to a foreign head, who, being removed 
from the fear of the civil authority, could freely employ the power of the whole 
church: to defend their antient or uſurped properties and privileges, when invaded: 
in any particular country: The monks, deſirous of an independance on their dio - 
ceſans, profeſſed ſtill a more devoted attachment to the triple crown; and the 
ftupid people poſſeſſed no ſcience nor reaſon, which they could oppoſe to the moſt- 
exorbitant pretenſions. Nonſenſe paſſed for demonſtration : The. moſt criminal! 


* Fadmer, p. 75. W. Malm. p. 226, M. Paris, p. 41. Chron. Dunſaple, P- 38... 
+ Hoveden, p. 471. t Eadmer, p. 81. N | 3 
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means were ſanctified by the piety of the end: Treaties were not ſuppoſed to be 
binding where the intereſts of God were concerned: The antient laws and cuſ- 
toms of ſtates had no authority againſt a divine right: Impudent forgeries were 
received as authentic monuments of antiquity: And the champions of holy 
church, if ſucceſs ful, were celebrated as heroes; if unfortunate, were worſhiped 
as martyrs ; and all events thus turned out equally to the advantage of clerical 
uſurpations. Paſcal himſelf, the preſent Pope, was, in the courſe of this very 
controverſy concerning inveſtitures, involved in circumſtances, and neceſſitated 
to follow a conduct, which would have drawn diſgrace and ruin on any temporal 
prince, that had been ſo unfortunate as to fall into a like ſituation. His perſon 
was ſeized by the Emperor Henry V. and he was obliged, by a formal treaty, 
to reſign to that monarch the right of granting inveſtitures, for which they had 
ſo long contended . In order to add greater ſolemnity to this agreement, the 
Emperor and Pope communicated together on the ſame hoſtie ; one half of which 
was given to the prince, the other taken by the pontiff : The moſt tremendous 
imprecations were publicly denounced on either of them who ſhould violate the 


treaty : Yet no ſooner did Paſcal recover his liberty, than he recalled all his con- 


ceſſions, and pronounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt the Emperor, 


who, in the end, was obliged to ſubmit to the terms required of him! and to 


yield up all his pretenſions, which he could never recall T. 


Tux King of England had very nearly fallen into the ſame en fitua- 
tion: Paſcal had already excommunicated the earl of Meulent, and the other mi- 
niſters of Henry; who were inſtruntental in ſupporting his pretenſions T: He 
daily menaced the King himſelf with a like ſentence; and he ſuſpended the blow 
only to give him leiſure to eſcape it by a timely ſubmiſſion. The malecontents 
waited impatiently for the opportunity of diſturbing his government by conſpira- 
cies and inſurreCtions {| : The. King's greateſt friends were ſolicitous at the pro- 
ſpe& of an incident; which would ſet their religious and civil duties at variance 
with each other: And the counteſs of Blois, his ſiſter, a princeſs of piety, who 
had great influence over him, was affrighted with the danger of her brother's 
eternal damnation $. Henry, on the other hand, ſeemed determined to run all 
hazards, rather than reſign a prerogative of ſuch importance, which had been en- 
joyed by all his predeceſſors; and it ſeemed probable, from his great prudence 
and ability, that he might be able to ſuſtain, his rights, and finally prevail in the 
conteſt. While Paſcal and Henry thus Rood murually i in awe of each other, it 
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was the more eaſy to bring about an mattes n them, and to 1 
a medium, in which they might both agree. 5 

Bronx biſhops took poſſeſſion of their dignities, 3 had ae been ac- 
cuſtomed to paſs thro* two ceremonials : They received from the hands of the 
ſovereign a ring and eroſier, as ſymbols of their office; and this was called their 
inveſtiture: They alſo made thoſe ſubmiſſions to the prince, required of vaſſals 
by the rites of the feudal law, which received the name of homage. And as the 
King might refuſe both to grant the inveſtiture and to receive the homage, tho* 
the chapter had, by ſome canons of the middle age, been endowed with the right 
of election, the ſovereign had in reality the ſole power of appointing prelates. Ur- 
ban II. had equally deprived laymen of the rights of inveſtiture and of homage *: 
The Emperors never were able, by all their wars and negotiations, to make any 
diſtinction be admitted between them: The interpoſition of profane laymen, in 
any particular, was ſtill repreſented as impious and abominable : And the church 
openly aſpired to a total independance -on the ſtate. But Henry had put Eng- 
land, as well as Normandy, in ſuch a ſituation as gave greater weight to his ne- 


gotiations; and Paſcal was for the preſent contented with his reſigning the right 


of granting inveſtitures, by which the ſpiritual dignity: was ſuppoſed to-be confer- 


red; and he allowed the biſhops to do homage for their temporal properties and 


privileges T. The pontiff was well pleaſed to have made this acquiſition, which, - 


he hoped, would in time involve the whole: And the King, anxious to procure 
an eſcape from a very dangerous ſituation, was contented to retain ſome, tho* a 
more precarious authority, in the election of prelates. 


Ar rx the principal controverſy was accommodated, it was bot difficult 14 


adjuſt the other differences. The Pope allowed Anſelm to communicate with the 
prelates, who had already received inveſtitures from the crown; and he only 


required of them ſome ſubmiſſions for their paſt miſconduct 4. He alſo granted 
Anſelm a plenary power of remedying every other diſorder, which, he ſaid, might 
ariſe from the barbarouſneſs of the country . Such was the idea which the 
Popes then entertained of the Engliſh; and nothing can be a ſtronger proof of 
the miſerable ignorance in which that people were then plunged, than that a man. 
who ſat on the papal throne, and who ſubſiſted by ce kat een ee 
think himſelf intitled to treat them as barbarias. vg. | 


Dux mo the courſe of theſe controverſies, a Hass was held'at Weſtminfe, 
where the King, intent only on the main diſpute, allowed ſome canons of leſs con- 


* Eadmer, p. 91. W. Malm. p. 163. Sim. Dunelm, p. 230. + Eadmer, p. 91. W. 
Malm. p. 164, 227, Hoveden, p. 471, Me Tae p-. 43. T. Rudb. p. 274. Brompton, p. 1000, 
Yes p. 303. Chron, Dunſt, p. 1. 1 Eadmer, p. 87. Eadmer, p. 91. 
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ſequence to be enacted, which tonded to promote the uſurpations of the clergy, Chap. VI. 
The marriage of prieſts was prohibited; a point which it was ſtill found very diff. 7. 
ficult to carry into execution: And even laymen were not allowed to marry 
within the ſeventh degree of affinity *. ' By this contrivance, the Pope aug- 
mented the profits, which he reaped from granting diſpenſations; and likewiſe 

thoſe from divorces. For as the art of writing was then rare, and pariſh-regiſ- 

ters were not regularly kept, it was not eaſy to aſcertain the degrees of affinity 

even among people of rank; and any man, who had money ſufficient to pay for 

it, might obtain a divorce, under pretence that his wife was more nearly related 

to him than was permitted by the canons. The ſynod alſo paſſed a vote, pro- 
hibiting the laity to wear long hair T. The averſion of the clergy to this mode 

was not confined to England. When the King went over to Normandy, before 

he had conquered that province, the biſhop of Seez, in a formal harangue, 
earneſtly applied to him to redreſs the manifold diſorders under which the govern- 

ment laboured, and to oblige the people to poll their hair in a decent form. 
Henry, tho* he would not reſign his prerogatives to the church, was very will- 

ing to part with his hair: He cut it in the form which they required of Ha and 

| obliged all the courtiers to imitate his example F. 

THe acquiſition of Normandy was a great point of Henry's ambition ; being Wars abroad 
the antient patrimony of his family, and the only territory, which, while in his j 
poſſeſſion, gave him any weight or conſideration on the continent: But the in- 

Juſtice of his uſurpation was the ſource of great inquietude, involved him in fre- 
quent wars, and obliged him to impoſe on his Engliſh ſubjects thoſe many heavy 
and arbitrary taxes, of which all the hiſtorians of that age unanimouſly complain |. 

His nephew, William, was but fix years of age, when he committed him to the 
care of Helie de St. Saen; and it is probable, that his reaſon for intruſting that 
important charge to a man of ſuch an unblemiſhed character, was to prevent all 
malignant fuſpicions, in caſe any accident ſhould befal the life of the young prince. 

He ſoon repented him of this choice; but when he deſired to recover poſſeſſion | 1110. - 
of William's perſon, Helie withdrew his pupil, and carried him to the court of RES 
Fulk, count of Anjou, who gave him protection $. In proportion as the young 
prince grew up to man's eſtate, he difcovered virtues fuitable to his birth z and 
wandering thro? different courts of Europe, excited the friendly compaſſion of 
many princes, and raiſed a general indignation againſt his uncle, who had fo 

| unjuſtly bereaved him of his inheritance. . Lewis the Groſs, ſon of Philp, was 


| * Eadmer, p. 67, 68. Spelm. Cone. BY 2, p. 22. + Eadmer, p- 68. 7 Order. Vi- 
tal. p. 816. I Eadmer, p 83. Chron. Sax. p. 211, 212, 213, 219, 220, 228. H. Hunt. 
P. 5 Hoveden, p. 470. Aa Waverl. p. 143. 5 Order. Vital, p. ae | 
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I. at this time King of France, à brave and , generous prince, who having been 


obliged, during the lifetime of his father, to fly into England, in order 
to eſcape the perſecutions of his ſtepmother, Bertrude, had been protected hy 
Henry, and had thence conceived a perſonal friendſhip for him. But: theſe ties 
were ſoon diſſolved after the acceſſion of Lewis, who found his intereſts to be in 
ſo many particulars oppoſite to thoſe of the Engliſh monarch, and who became 
ſenſible of the danger attending the annexation of Normandy to England. He 


joined, therefore, the counts of Anjou and Flanders in giving diſquiet to Hen- 


ry's government; and this monarch, in order to defend his foreign dominions, 
found himſelf obliged to go over to Normandy, where he reſided two years. 
The war which enſued among theſe princes was attended with no memorable 
tranſaction, and produced only light ſkirmiſhes on the frontiers, agreeable to 
the weak condition of the ſovereigns in that age, whenever their ſubjects were not 
rouzed by ſome great and urgent occaſion, Henry, by contracting his eldeſt 
ſon, William, to the daughter of Fulk “, detached that prince from the alliance, 
and obliged the others to come to an accommodation with him. This peace 
was not of long duration, His nephew, William, retired to the court of Bald- 
win, earl of Flanders, who eſpouſed his cauſe ; and the King of France, having 
ſoon after, for-other reaſons, joined the party, a new war was kindled in Norman- 
dy, which produced no event more memorable than had attended the former. 
At laſt the death of Baldwin, who was ſlain in an action near Eu, gave ſome re- 


ſpite to Henry, and enabled him to carry on war with more advantage . 
his enemies . 


Lewis, finding himſelf unable to wreſt 3 nn the Liog by 1 of 
arms, had recourſe to the dangerous expedient, of applying to the ſpiritual power, 
and of affording the eccleſiaſtics a pretence to interpoſe in the temporal intereſts 
of princes, He carried young William to a general council, which was aſſem- 
bled at Rheims by Pope Calixtus II. preſented the Norman prince to them, 
complained of the manifeſt uſurpation and injuſtice of Henry, craved the aſſiſt- 
ance of the church for reinſtating the true heir in his dominions, and repreſented 
the enormity of detaining in priſon ſo brave a prince as Robert, one of the moſt 
eminent of the croiſes, and who by that very quality was placed under the imme- 
diate protection of the holy ſee I. Henry knew how to defend the rights of his 
crown with vigour, and yet with dexterity. He had ſent over the Engliſh biſhops 
to this ſynod ; but at the ſame time had warned them, that, if any farther claims 
were Rated by the Pope or the eccleſiaſtics, he was determined to adhere to the 


* os Sax. p. 221. W. Malm. p. 160. Knyghton, p. 2350. | + Chron. . p. 222. 
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Jaws and cuſtoms of England, and maintain the prerogatives tranſmitted to him 
by his anceſtors. © Go,” ſaid he to them, ſalute the Pope in my name, 
a hear his apoſtolical precepts ;. but take care to bring none of his new inventions 


Chap. VI. 
1119. 


into my kingdom.” Finding, however, that it would be eaſier for him 0 


elude than oppoſe the efforts of Calixtus, he gave his ambaſſadors orders to gain 
the Pope and his favourites by liberal preſents and promiſes. The complaints of 
the Norman prince were thenceforth heard with great coldneſs by the council; 
and Calixtus confeſſed, after a conference, which he had the ſame ſummer with 
Henry, that, of all men, whom he had ever yet been acquainted with, he was 
beyond compariſon the moſt eloquent and perſuaſive. 

Taz: warlike meaſures of Lewis proved as ineffectual as his intrigues. He 
had laid a ſcheme for ſurprizing Noyon; but Henry, having received intelli- 
gence of the deſign, marched to the relief of the place, and ſuddenly attacked 
the French at Andeley, as they were advancing to Noyon.. A ſharp action en- 
ſued; where William, the ſon of Robert, behaved with great bravery, and the 
King himſelf was in the moſt imminent danger. He was wounded in the head 
by Criſpin, a gallant Norman officer, who had followed the fortunes of Wil- 
lam“; but being rather animated than terrified by the blow, he immediately 


beat his antagoniſt to the ground, and ſo encouraged his troops by the example, 


that they put the French to total rout, and had very nearly taken their King pri- 
ſoner. The dignity of the perſons, engaged in this ſkirmiſh, rendered it the 
moſt memorable action of the war: For in other reſpects, it was not of great 
importance. There were nine hundred horſemen, who fought on both ſides ;. 
yet were there only three perſons ſlain. The reſt were defended by that heavy 


' armour, worn by the cavalry in thoſe times T. An accommodation ſoon after 


enſued between the Kings of France and England; and the intereſts of young 
William were entirely negleRed in it.. - 


Bur this public proſperity of Henry was much overballanced by a domeſtic ca- 


1120. 


lamity, which befel him. His only ſon, William, had now reached his eighteenth Death of 
rear; and the King, from the facility, with which he himſelf had uſurped the PE prince Wil- 


crown, dreading, that a hke revolution might ſubvert his family, had taken n 
to have him recognized his ſucceſſor by the ſtates of the kingdom , and had 
carried him over to Normandy, to receive the homage of the Barons of that 
dutchy. On his return, he ſet fail from Barfleur, and was ſoon carried by a fair 
wind out of ſight-of land. The prince was detained by ſome accident; and his 
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; fajlors; © as s well as their captain, Thomas Fitz-Stephensy having font the i ir 5 
val in drinking, were ſo fluſtered, that, being in a horry to follow the King, 
they heedleſsly carried the ſhip on a-rock, where ſhe immediately foundered. 


The prince was put into the long boat, and had got clear of the ſhip ; whett | 


hearing the cries of his natural ſiſter, the counteſs of Perche, he ordered the ſea- 


fiſhermen. 


men to row back, in hopes of faving her: But the numbers, who crowded in, 
ſoon ſunk the boat; and the prince with all his retinue periſhed 7. Above an 
hundred and forty young noblemen, of the principal families of England and Nor- 
mandy, were loſt on this occaſion. A butcher of Roiien was the only perſon on 
board who eſcaped 4: He clung to the maſt, and was taken up next morning by 
Fitz-Stephens, the captain, took hold alſo of the maſt; but being 
informed by the butcher, that prince William had periſhed, he faid, that he 
would not ſurvive the diſaſter; and he threw himſelf headlong into the ſea}. 


Henry entertained hopes, for three days, that his ſon had put into ſome diſtant 


port of England : But when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought. bim, 
he fainted away ; and it was remarked, that he never after was ſeen to r 
nor ever recovered his wonted chearfulneſs 5. 2 


Tre death of William may be regarded, in one reſpect, as a 1 to che 
Engliſh; becauſe it was the immediate ſource of thoſe civil wars, which, after 
the demiſe of the King, cauſed ſuch confuſion in the nation: But it is re- 
markable, that the young prince had entertained a violent averſion to the natives; 
and he had been heard to threaten, that, when he ſhould be King, he would make 
them draw the plough, and would turn them into beaſts of burthen. Theſe pre- 
poſſeſſions he inherited from his father, who, tho? he was wont, when it might 
ſerve his purpoſes, to value himſelf on his birth, as a native of England +, 
ſhowed, in the courſe of his government, an extreme prejudice againſt that peb- 
ple. All hopes of preferment, to eccleſiaſtical as well as civil dignities, were de- 
nied them during this whole reign; and any foreigner, however ignorant or 
worthleſs, was ſure to have the preference in every competition *®. As the Eng- 


| liſh had given no diſturbance to the government during the courſe of fifty years, 


this inveterate antipathy, in a prince of ſo much temper as well as penetration, 
forms a preſumption-that the Engliſh of that age were till a rude and barbarous 
people even compared to the Normans, and impreſſes us 15 no very favourable 
idea of the Anglo-Saxon manners, 


1 Dea: Vital. p. 868. t W. Malm. p. 165. H. Hunt. p. 381, Hoveden, p. 476. Brompton, 
p. 1012. t Sim. Dunelm, p. 242. Alured Beverl. p. 148. Order. Vital. P-£ 868. 
Hoveden, p. 476. Order. Vital. p. 869. Sim. Dunelm, p. 242. Alur. e 148. 
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niece, to-Pope Calixtus, a young princeſs; of aniamighle;perſon 4. But; Adglats 

ought him no children z and chr prince, wha,was moſt Ikely to diſpute the 

elnon, and even the immediate, paſſeſſion. of: the crown, recovered hopes of 

fubverting his rival, WhO 305 ſucceſſively. ſeized! all his patrimonial, dominions. 

William, the fon of duke was fill protected in the court of Lewis, King 
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che preſent, de the jealouſy and inquierude-of Henry +. 9 


affairs would permit, He wanted not attention to the redreſs of 
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probable, that his nephew's party might gain force from.che-increaſe of 

contents; and an acbeſſion of pbwer, which chat e 
tended to render his pretenſions till more Charles earl of Flanders 
vine ſervice, King Lov Tome- 


tenſions, in the right of his grandmother Matilda, wife to che Conqueror Bt 

William ſurvived a very little time khis piece of good fortune, which ſeemed 

open che door xo {till farther” proſperity. He was killed'in''s fkirmiſh with” 
landgrave of Alſace, his competitor for Flasders; and hare e 55 


449 


1 


Fux chief merit of this prince's government conſiſts in che todas tranguil- 
key which be eſtabliſhed and maintained throughout all bis dominions d 


the greateſt part of his reign f. The mutinous barons were retained in 
tion; and his neighbours, 1 attempt which they made upon al 4 


him fo well prepared, that they were diſcouraged from continuing or renewing 


their enterprizes. In order to repreſs the incurſions of the Welſh, he brought 
over da F lemings in the year 1111, and ſettled them in Pembrokeſhire, where 
they lobg maintained: a different language, and cuſtams and manners, from t 
dalton 1. Tho' his government leems to to have been arbitrary in Englany 
it was judicious and prudent; and was as little oppreſſive az the neceſſity of. his 
ievances; and 
hiſtorians mention in particular the lerying purveyance, which e endeavoured 
to moderate and reſtrain. | The tenants in the King's demeſne lands were at that 
time obliged t to ſupply gratis the « court with proviſions, and to furniſh Carriages 
on the ſame hard terms, When the King made a, progreſs into any of the coun- 
ties. Theſe exactions were ſo grie vous, and levied in ſo licentious a manner, 
that the farmers, when they heard of the court's approach, .often deſerted their 
homes, as if an enemy had invaded-theny ;/.and-ſheltered-their perſons.and:fa- 
miſies in the woods from the inſults of the King's retinue. | Henry prohibited 
cheſe enormities, and puniſhed the perſons guilty of them by cutting off their 
hands, legs, or other members 4. But the prerogative was perpetual ; the re- 
medy applied by Henry .was but temporary ; and the violence of chis — oi 
ſo far from being a ſecurity; to the people, was only a proof of the ſerocity of the 
government in that We rp of e 1 


> 
42 108 *, of * 4 $ f1 


4: Chron; Sax. p. ads. 


(,. ($$ bron. Sax. p. 231. Gul Gem, Hangs; be ent? 

-  } Gul. Gemet. p. 32. y W W. Malm. p-. 158. Brompton, p. 1003. J Lader, 
Gn Chron. Sax. p. 212. {+1 Eadmer, p. G9. 
Nin | 


AX FL? 
* 520 'Onz 


XI 


220 


Or i Vas dinge p 
che inc toachmenti of the court of Rome; and er liberties of the 
chiitch of England, The Pope, in the year 1107, had ſent Guy, archbiſhop of 
Vietue, as legate into Britain; erregen meren nene 
there in that character, and his commiſſion gave general ſurprine , the 

King, who was then in the commencement of his reign,” and was attended with 
many difficulties; was obliged to ſubmit to this ineroachment on his authority. 
But in the year 1116, Anſelm, abbot of St. Sabas; who was coming over with 
a nike legatine commilfiion, was prohibited to enter the kingdom + and-Pope 
Calixtus, who in his turn was then labouting under many difficulties, by reaſon 
of the pteteriſions of Gregory, an anti-pope, was obliged ro promiſe,” that he 
never would for the future, except when ſolicited by the King himſelf, ſend any 
into England . Notwithſtanding this engagement, the Pope, ſo ſoon as 

He Had his antagorift, granted the Cardinal de Crema a legatine com- 
mimon for that kingdom z add: the King, who, by reaſon of his nephews" in- 
tHigues/andf ifivations, found Hitmtelf at that time'in a dangerous ſituation, wat 


tlie ſegate at London; Where, among other 'carions, à vote paſſed; enafting fe- 
were penalties on the marriage of the clergy 55 and the Cardinal, in a public ha- 
, declared it to be an unpardonable enormity, that a prieſt ſhould dare to 
conſectate and touch the body of Chriſt immediately after he Had riſen from the 
fide of 9 7 For that was the decent ee Whick he gave to 


. in bed with a cour- 


be. foo in order to nern, alternate Wwe of conceſſions ht In 
ktohebmeßts, ene: Wilfam, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, to remonſtrate with 
the court, of Rome againſt theſe abuſes, and tc aſſert the libetries of the 2 

Churches. It was an uſual maxim with every Pope, when he found that he c 

5 not prevail aber prexenſion,: to 3 Aare a power which they 


2093) Lu, e en i 10. n Pot: enen 4 * i 


German opvige + « re. (MI; — 9:0 69poghowgReing üb 
I Cnron. Sn p. 229. | ', {4 9.363 68: NG -4:Spelm, Cone, vol. 2. p. 34. *} is „ui gon 
© 4 Hoveden, p. 478. „. Paris pi 60 Mat. WeR. ad ann. 1125, H. Huntingdon, p. 362. 
It js remarkable, that this laſt writer, who was & clergyman” as well as the other, makes an apology 
for viing fach: eee e * church but fayt, that en * 
1 - Chron. Sax. p. 234. 
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next night, whe ee of | 


mY 


u fübmit to the exertiſe of ris comitidion' l. A ſynod was called" B, 
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vl. always e to reſutne at u proper ſraſbn eln fedirited:x6/ E e: 

ſigned; and to pretend, that the civil cnagiſtrate had pofleied che authority only 
from a ſpecial indulgence of the Noman pomtiſfi After tins rianitier/the Popes 
finding that the French/nation:would-not admit his lain uf grantiogiinve ſticures, 
had paſſed a bull, giving che king that authority aan be n practiſeti. a like 
inyeation to elude the complaints of the King of- England; - He made che arghx 
biſnop of Canterbury his Jegate, rene wedd his commiſſon from: time to time, and 
{till pretended, that che rights, which that: prelate had Ser Exerciſed a, metppo 
litany, were entirely. deriyed from the indolgence pf the apoſtplic ſer. ¶ The EU. 
liſh princes, and Henry in particular, Who were Sad to avoid; any; preſent conteſt 
of ſo dangerous a nature, ee dae ee er 


ſions eee Rome? e 5510 e x INES et 8 5 a9 9) Hig? taunt: © 


485000! 43 728 iber in Ji dn 
<3 exery thing in Eogland rempined i 1 0 . rranquillicy.. He 

the, opporcunity-of paying a vil to. Normans e an nvitegs 
by, bis affeftion for that country, ;as,by, hig FF ls. for De Da 
preſs, Matilda, who was always his 9 GW pom ee er, e 
was delivered of a ſon, Who received the name of Henry; a ud the Ki arther 
to enſure her ſueceſſion, ma e all the e of, Engl 10 Ne magdy £444 
the oath, of. fealty, which they had already f . 0 her 5 Ie, J 33 
event, and the ſatisfaction which he reaped fr om by, jug bier 38 


and 


bore. ſucceſſively two other ſons, made, his .relident Et Derm n 1 171 agrees, 
able. to him, t ;. and he ſeemed Peer to pa Fins days.in "that 
c 


country; when an incurſion of the Wel 561800 99 to think 5 retur 


1 He was preparing for the j Journey, when he wa was 97 0 yith,a boys I 
eſs at St. Denis le Forwent, from cating, to too pen fully 1 5 is It 
which always agreed better with! bis palate than his con 940 . He tied 


P3USORS GHOW ITS OLIVE! 
The legates a larere, as they ka were a kind of delegates, ha poſſeſſed the * 
of the Pope in all the provinces committed to their charge, 2 l extending, ad well 
as exerciſing it, They nomipated to all vagant benefices, aſſembled Goods, an ere anxious to main- 
tain eccleſiaſtical privileges, which never could be full 5 wi TY Ny ping n the” ch 
power. If there was the leaſt concurrence or appel it Was alwa ry presse that che N 
was to give way: Every deed; which bad dhe belt prennoepf holding: of any thing: ſpiritual; 
riage:, teſtaments, promiſſory oaths, were brought into the ſpiritual court, and could not be cnvels 
ſed before a civil magiſtrate, Theſe: were the eſtabliſhed, laws of the church; and where alegate was 
ſent immediately from Rome, he was ſute to maintain the papal claims with the utmoſt; rigor t Bat 
it was an advantage to the King to have the archbiſhop of ee "appointed, legate, becauſe t * 


connexions of that prelate with the kingdom tended to moderate his meaſures, 02-76-43 neee 


4 Wini P. 712 242 2 7 H. Hunt. e eck 4 H. Hum p.365. M. Parity 5. go. vet 
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1 age, and the thirty -fiſth of his reign a dsaving by will Chap. ll 
big daughter, Matilda, heireſs, of all, wide mimte MILAN An fr unf meg: 1135 
— doſdand, Geoffrey; who had given him ſeveral cuts, of diſpleaſure pleaſures, Death 
Tus prince was one of the moſtaccompliſhed:that bas filled the Engliſhitbrong and character 
uus poſſeſſed all the qualities both of body and mind, natural and aequiredyhwhich o "7" 
could fit him for the high ſtation, to which he attained.” His perſon wWas manly; 
his countenance engaging, his eyes clear, ſerene, and penetrating The affubi⸗ 
y of his addreſs encouraged: thoſe who might be overawed by che. ſenſe of his | 
dignity or of his wiſdom ; and tho? he! ofterwindulged his facetious humdur- he 
knew how to temper it with diſerstion, and ever kept at a diſtance rom all iris 
derent familiarities with his courtiers. His ſuperior: eloquence and: judgment 
would have given him an aſcendant even had he been born in a private ſtation; 
and his-perſonal bravery would have procured: him reſpect, even tho';ithad been 
tefs ſupphrted by art and policy. By his great progreſs in literature, he acquired waa 
the name of Beau-clerc or (the ſcholar; but his application to theſe ſedentary pur: 
ſuits abated nothing of the activity and vigilance of his goverament; -and tho 
Jearving. of that age was better, fitted, to corrupt than improve the underſtand F 
ing, his natural good ſenſe preſeryed itſelf untainted. both from the  pedantcy. and 1 
ſaperſtizion, Which were then ſo prevalent among men of letters. HII temper 
very ſuſceptible of the ſentiments as well of, friendſhip as; of reſeagrriept. T4 
| his ambition, tho? high, might be eſteemed moderate and reaſonable „had 
dot his conduct towards his brother and nephew ſhowed that he was too de | 
diſpoſed to ſacrifice to it all the maxims of juſtice and equity. But the total 
iticapacity of Robert for government afforded his younger brothet a reaſon or 
pretence for ſeizing the ſcepter both of Notmandy and England; and when vio- 
jence and uſurpation are once begun, neceſfity obliges a prince to ebntinue in 
tte ſame criminal-courſe, and engages bim in meaſures, which his better judg- 
ment and ſounder principles would ene have induced him to e with 4 
warmth arid. indignation. | 
Kino Henry was much addicted to women cab hiſtorians mention no le 
| than ſeven illegitimate ſons and fix daughters, who were born to him . Hunt- 
ing was alſo one of his favourite amuſements ; and he exerciſed great rigor on 
| thoſe who encroached on the royal foreſts, which were augmented during this 
. reign 1, tho? their number and extent were already enormous. To kill a ſtag was 
ascriminal as to murder a man: He made all the dogs be mutilated, which were 
kept on the borders of his foreſts: And he ür dg deprived his ſubjects of the 


i * W. Mal. p. 178. by n Niles: I Gul,Gemet, lib. 8.cap. 2g- 
'X- Miaby- pe 379+ © 5 ie 


| i r 


Chap. VI. liberty of hunting on their own lands,” or even cutting” their own woods. Id 
1135. 


hes, were flill continued, and were not yet wholly illegal . 
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other refpefts, he executed juſtice, and that with rigor ; the beſt 'maxim"which a 
prince in that age could follow. Stealing was firſt made capital in this reign 
Falſe coining, which was then a very common crime, and which had en- 
tremely debaſed the money, was puniſhed ſeverely by Henry f. Near. fifty 
criminals of this kind were at one time hanged or mutilated 3 and tho” theſt pu 
niſhments ſeem to have been exerciſed. in ſomewhat an arbitrary manner, they 
were grateſul to the people, more attentive to preſent advantages, than jealous of 
general laws. There is 4 code, which paſſes under the name of Henry I. but 
the beſt antiquarians have agreed not to think it genuine; It is however a very 
antient compilation, and may be uſeful to inſtruct us in the manners and cuſtoms 
of the times. It appears from it, that great dlſtinction was then made between 
the Engliſh and Normans, much to the advantage of the latter ꝓ. The deadly 
feuds and the liberty of private revenge, dee eee e 4 


| Hiwny, on his acceſſion, granted u charter to London, whith ſeems t6 lidve 

bern the firlt ſep towards rendering that city a corpotarion. By this charter, thy 
were empowered to hold the farm of Middleſex at three hundred pounds a year; 
to elect their own ſheriff and juſticiary, and to hold pleas" of the'cr6wn ;; thty 
were'exempted from Scot, Danegelt, trials by cothbat, and lodging the King's 
 rerinue, Theſe, with a confirmation of the privileges'of cheif cou of'Muflings; 
wardmotes, and common halls, and their liberty of honting/in Middleſex and 
Surrey, att the chief articles of this charter g 1 CF DO” 
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„ Sim Dumnelm. - pr 2305 + Brompton, p. 000. „ Horedany p. 40. 

77 - Sim. Dunelm. p. 231. Brompton, p. 1000. r g nn a ne 
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3 Een how to the crown—— Continuation of the civil 
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TN the ade 44 eee eee law; the mal leert u A Chap. vn. 
had taken place ſome time before the female was admitted; and eſtates, being 35 
_ conſidered as military benefloes, not as property, were tranſmitted to ſuch” only 
could ſerve in the armies, and petform in perſon the conditions upon which 
they were originally granted. But after that the continuance of rights, during 
| ſome generations, in the fame family, had, in ſome meaſure, obliterated che pri- 
mitive idea, the females were gradually admitted to the poſſeffion of feudal ptv- 
Jaws and the fame” revolution of principles, which procured them the 'inhie- 
of private eſtates, naturally introduced their fucceſſion to government ad | 
authority. Ne failure, therefore, of male: heirs to the kingdom of England aþd 5 
dutchy of Normandy, feerged to leave the fuccefſion' open, Without a "rival, 
to the empreſs, Matilda; and as Henry had made all his vaſſals in both fates 
ſwear fealty to her, he preſumed, that they would not caſfily be induced to depa 
at once from her hereditary right, and from their own reiterated oaths and « 
gagements. But the irregular manner, in which he himſelf had acquired the 
crown, might inſtru him, that neither "his Norman nor Engliſh ſubjects were 
as yet capable of adhering to a ſtrict rule of government; and as every precedenc 
of this kind ſeems to give authority t6 new uſurpations, he had reaſon to dread, 
even from his own family, fome imp Gg of His daughter's tit, which” 5275 had | 
r e his e f gs tot 
daugbter of William, the Conqueror, had. "been married” to; 9 
i. cf Blk and had brought him ſeveral ſons ; among whom, Stephen, and 
Henry. the two youngeſt, had been invited over to England by the late King, 
and had received great honours, riches, and preſerment from the: zealous friend- 
1 S oo that prince bore to every one, cha had been ſo fortunate'as to AC- 
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quire his favour and good opinion. Henty. who had betaken hiolf,co,che 
_ eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, was created abbot of Glaſteabury, and biſhop of Wins 
cheſter ; and tho? theſe dighitijes were conſiderable} Stephen, his brother, en 
from Fl uncle's liberality, attained eſtabliſhments ſtill more ſolid and dur 

The King had married him to Matilda, Who was daughter and heir of Eoltace 
count of Boulogne, and who brought him, beſides that feudal ſovereignty. in | 
France, an immenſe property in England, which, in the diſtribution of | 

had been conferred: by the Conqueror on the fan of Boulogne. Stephen alſo 
by this marriage acquired a new connexion with the royal family England , $ 
as Mary, his wife's, mother, was ſiſter to David, the preſent Ring of yon. 
and. to Matilda, the firſt wife of Henry, and mother of the, empreſs. The King, 
Mill i imagining, that he ſtrengthened the intereſts of his family by the aggran· 


dizement of Stephen, took a pleaſure in enriching him by the grant of new po 


. ſeſſions ;, and he conferred on him the great eſtate; forfeited; by; Mallett: 
your a and that Me by the cle eee in Mv e 


eee to give pla this Kio of devoted. zeal. pit gde . "Mon | 
whi ile, he continued: to cultiyate, by every art of. popularity, the friendſhip, ang 
affe&tion of the Engliſh nation; and many virtues, with which he ſeemed to 
2 favoured the ſucceſs of his i intentions, By his bravery, e 
15 „he acquired, the eſteem of the barons : By his generoſity, and by. — 

le and familiar addreſs, nuſual. in that age among men of his hig quality, 
obtained i the 8 of oY people, K f. the Londoners J. Anas, 
hes dared. not 0 to tak E eps, toward $, his ag deur, leſt he make 
himle If t to ith 1 ih ſo] penetrating a prince a er 1 Ky ſtill c that, 
by q accumulating riches and, power, and by acquiring, popularity, he © migh ns 
time be able to open his way to the th Irone.. t 1041 1 in Ken * DINE OIT'Y 
„No. Pooner bad Henry, expired,. chan. Stephens inſgnſble all the ties of 9 
üitudde and fidelity, aud blind, to, danger, gave full reis ta, hig criminal ambir 
cign,, and truſted, chat, .eyep.ithout apy, Previous jotrigue,; che celerity. of his 


fr 
5 


enterprize and the boldneſs of his attempt might overgome:the .weak arftchment, 


which the Engliſh and Normans in that age bore to the laws, and to the rights 
of their ſovereign... eh e e SON d; ; and tho * Te loam Dover, 


mr 32 
aud pwofg of Canterbury, "apptiZel of his purpoſe 6 Bit theirs Sies agafaſt him, 
Gul Neubr; p. 360. Brompton, p. 02 N 21 Were e reg DD n Det han 
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ail be arrived at London, whers ſome of the lower rank, inſtigated Chaps Vi, 
eine, as well as moved by his general popularity, ſaluted * 
NY ohm His neut point was'to acquire the good will of the clergy”; and by 
performing the ceremony of his coronation; put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
ſtom which, he was (confident, it would not be caſy afterwards to expel him. 
Flis brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, was uſeful to him in theſe capital articles ; 
mid having gained Roger, biſhop! of Saliſbury ®, who; 'tho' he owed a great for- 
tune and adyancement to the favour of the late King, preſerved no ſenſe of gra- 
titude to that pride“ family. he applied, in conjunction with that prelate, to 
Williats,! archbiſhop: of: Canterbury, and required: him, in virtue of his office, 
to put the crown: upon the head of Stephen? The primate, who, as well as all the 
others} had ſworn fealty to Matilda, refuſed to perſorm this ceremony + 3; but bis 
oppoſition was overcome by an expedient equally diſhonourable with the other 
ſteps,/ by which this great revolution was effected. Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the 
20 houſhold, made oath before the. Primate, that the late King, on his death-bed, 
had diſcovered a diſſatisfaction with his daughter Matilda, and had expreſſed his 
intention of leaving the count of Boulogne heir to all his dominions T. William, 
either believing or feigning to believe; Bigod's teſtimony, anointed Stephen, 22d Don. 
nud put che ctown upon his head; and by this religious ceremony, that prince, 
 withbur any ſhadow either of hereditary title or conſent of the nobility or people, 
wn allowed to proceed to the exerciſe'of ſovereign authority. Very few! barons - 
- attended: his coronation 3 but none. oppoſed his ufurpation, however unjuſt or 
The ſentiment of religion, which, if corrupted into ſuperſtition, has 
- often' little efficacy in fortifying the duties of civil ſociety, overlooked the mul- 
riplied oaths; taken in favouriof: Matilda; and only rendered the people obedient 
ca prince, who was countenanced by the clergy, tg joan the 
Primate the rite of (oral nen and conſecration $./' 


Srirurß, that he might farther ſecure his tottering throne,. paſſed a . 
7 in which he made liberal promiſes to all orders of men; to the clergy, that he 
Would ſpeedily fill all vacant denefices, and would never draw the rents of any of 
them during the interval 1 to the nobility, that they ſhould not be proſecuted] for 
wönting iti their own foreſts ; and to tlie People, that he would : remit the tax. of 


IT „H Han: 5 386. Gal. Neubr. 85 362. Any. Wacky 8 | 
2 Sen Steph. p.. 1 t Marth, Paris, p. 61. Diceto, p. 305. che Bar p. 23. | 
R 4 Brompton, p. 1023. wh Such ftrefs' was formerly laid on the rite of coronation, that ths. 
monlkæiſh writers never nh prin the title of King, till he is crowned ; ee 
| been in poſſeſſion of the erown, ail exeried al th per ef Sete. $1 * 
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Danegelt and reſtors the lawa.Jof King Edward 7. 


1135. 


* The late Klag had t 
treaſure at Wincheſter, amounting; to au hundred thouſand pounds F* And Ste- 
phen, by ſeizing tliis monty, immediately turned againſt Henty's family, robe | 
precaution, which that prinot had emmployrd for their grandeur and.ſequeiry- e H. 


event, which naturally attends»4he;pdlioy-of amaſſing treaſurea : Byitheans of 


this money, the uſurper inſuted the compliance, the” not the attachmentg f the 
principal clergy and nobility ; and not truſting to this frail ſecurity, he invited | 
ever from the continent, particularly from Brittanny antl Flanders, greut num- 


bers of thoſe bravos or diſordorty foldiersy with htm every country n Eulope; 


by reaſon of the general Ill police ant turbulent goveraments,” ctremely abound- 


end. Theſe mercenary: troops guarded his throne; by the terrors of the ſwordʒ 


and Stephen, that he might alſo overuwe all. maleontent by new andaddifientt 
terrors of religion, procured 2 bull from Rome, which ratified His title, and 
which the reren fins this Aw in actuel, Polteſon of the throne,” _—_ 


him 4. i, Mag” 5 Pig 5 erf 


£4 M211 AF") 


3% 4 be N 
e ad her, 1 Geoffrey, were as | pains; in Nate e 

they had been in England. The Norman nobility, moved by anchereditary-ani+ 
moſity againſt the Angevins, firſt applied to Theobald, count of Blois, Stephen's 
elder brother, for protection and aſſiſtance & but hearing afterwards, that 


Stephen had got poſſeſſion of the Engliſn crown, and having many ef then ths 


ſame reaſons as formerly for deſtring a continuance of their union with that king. 
dom, they transferred their allegiance to Stephen, and put Him in poſſeſſion of their 
government 4. Lewis the: younger, the preſent iK ing of France, accepted of the 

homage of Euſtace, Stephen's eldeſt ſon, for the dutchy; and the'farther to cor- 
roborate his connexions with that family, he betrothed his ſiſtet, Qonſtantia, 
to. the young prince ®. The count of, Blois reſigned all his pretenſions, and 


received in lieu of them a penſion of two thouſand marks ; and Geoffrey himſelf: 3 


was obliged to conclude a truce for two years with Stephen, on condition of the 


King s paying him, during that time, a penſion of five thouſand T. Stephen, 


who had taken a journey to Normandy, Finiſhed al e tranſaGions 3 in . 
| and ſoon after returned to England. 


W. Malmeſ. p. 179. oder M. Tas p. Fr  Hight L 


1024. W. Malm. p. 17 . Chron; Sax. p. 238. Geſt. Stephen, RAP: M. Paris, p. 51. 
. u n e oof 
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| „ente exrl of Gloceſter, natal ion ob ph late King, was a man of honour Chap. Vn 
2 1 and as he was much attached rot ene ok his ſiſter, Matilda, 36. 


us fort e lineal ſucceſſion. 20 'cromn, it was chiefly from bis intrigues 
— that the King had reaſ Lara to dread anew reyolution of goverament, 
Chis | 50 Jeman, when he received intelligence of Stephen's acceſſion, was. much 
embarraſſed. concerning the meaſdres, Which he ſhould purſue in that difficult 
Hp To ſwear allegiance to the uſurper appeared to him very diſhonour- 
le and a breach of his oath, $9 Matilda: wy efuſe giving this pledge of his 
Hdelity, aft to baniſh hioaſe] 150 Eogland, and. be totally incapacitated from 
ſerving, the royal family, or contributing to their reſtoration . He offered 
Stephen to do him homage and to take the oath of fealty ; but with an expreſs 
condition, that the King ſhould maintain all his ſtipulations, and ſhould” never 
- invade any of Robert's rights or dignities: And Stephen, tho? ſenſible, | that this 
reſerve, ſo unuſual inc itſelf, and io unbefitting the duty of a ſubject, was meant 1 
on to afford Robert a'prerence for à revolt on the firſt favourable opportunity, Et 
was obliged; by the numerous friends and retainers of that nobleman, to. receive 
him on theſe terms T. The clergy, who could ſcarce, at this time, be deemed 
—__ to the erbwn; imitated that dangerous example; and annexed to their 
_ vath(of allegiance this condition, that they were only bound fo long as the King 
defended ihe ecclefiaftical Rberties, "ahd ſupporred the diſcipline! of the church f. 
Tue barons, in return fortheit fubmiffien; exacted terms Mill more deſtructive of 
"public peste, dr well ab bf toyal aintority'”" Many of them requited the right of 
= ing their caſtles, « and of pitting themſelves in a poſture of defence, and the 25 
7 King found -himfelf totally unable to refuſe his conſent to this exorbitant de- „„ 
and, Al Eogland was- Tilnedracely/ filled irh theſe "fortreſſes, which ue 
 noblemen-garriſoned? cither) wich their vallals; er with licentious ſoldiers,” bo 
fochken te them frotm all quarters. Uabounded rapine was exerciſed upon the 
a people for the maintenatice of theſe troops 3" and private animofities, which had NH 
_ wich ci culty beet reſttained by law, no breaking out without controul, re- 
detedi Eaglani: a ſcene of unintetrupted violence! and devaſtation. Wars between 
the nobles were chrried en with che urmsſk fury in every quarter; the — 
even aſſumed the right of *coinifg' mopey, aud of exercifing, without a 
wvory abt” of juriſchMon'S;” andthe inferior gentry, as Well as the people, 11 5 
no deſrnce from the laws, doring this total diſſolution of Prag authority, 
were obliged; for their: immediate fafety, to pay court to ſome neighbouring 


Chieftain, and to purchaſe h his. protection, both 0 Abrojnting, to Fan ae 
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Chap. VII. 


1136. 


-__ ee 
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l 


and by afiffing kim in bis spine poli ethers. / The ee. in of bie call froved | 
the immediate cauſe of building many more; and even thoſe, who obtained not | 
the King's permiſſion, thought themſelves intitled,” by the great principle i of ifs 


preſervation, to put themſelves on an equal footing with their neighbqurs, who 


| CANON were alſo their enemies and rivals. The ariſtoctatieal poet, which: 


is ſo tyrannicat and oppreſſive i in- the feudal governments, had now riſen to its 


| utmoſt height, during the reign of a prince, who tho, endowed ' with vigor and 


ability, had uſurped the throne without the pretence of a title, and who was nes 
ceflitated to tolerate in others the ſame 8 to N be bimſelf had 80 
bcholden for his ſovereignty. Tr 4,1 „ Won Car WE en 


Bur Stephen was not of a POR, to fabwir W 1 
without making ſome efforts for the recovery of royal authority. Finding that 


the 7 . of the crown, were. reliſted and e ve. Was ah 


the antient and eſtabliſhed whence of ia ai The e N n 


who chiefly ſupported his authority, having exhauſted the royal treaſure, ſubſiſted 


5137. 


by depredations; and every place was filled with the beſt grounded complaints 


againſt the government. The earl of Gloceſter, having now. ſettled with his 


friends the project of an inſurrection, retited depend ſea, ſent the King adefiance, 


- ſolemnly renounced his allegiance, and upbraided him with the breach of thoſe 


conditions, which had been annexed to the oath. of fealty, ſworn by that 


man. +. David, King of Scotland, appeared at the head of an army Aron $2 


of his niece's title, and penetrating into Yorkſbire, committed the moſt bar 
barous devaſtations on that country . The fury of his, maſſacres and ravages 
enraged the northern nobility, who.. might otherwiſe. have. been-inclined: to-join” 


him; and William earl of Albemarle, William Piercy, Robert de Brus, Roger 


z2d Auguſt. 


Moubray, Ilbert Lacy, Walter d' Eſpee, powerful barons in thoſe parts, aſſembled 
an army,, with which they encamped at North-Allerton, and awaited the arrival of 

the enemy. A great battle was. here fought, called the battle of the Sanden : 
from a high crucifix, erected by the Engliſh on. a waggon, and carried along 
with the army as a military enſign |, The King of Scots was routed, with great 


laughter, and he himſelf, as well as his ſon, Henry, very narrowly eſcaped fal- 


ling into the hands of the Engliſh, This ſucceſs overawed (ny eee in 
* W. Malmef p. 18. Bf. Pois, p.gt. t W. Malmeſ h. 16s . En Hons 


1 Hoveden, p. 482. M. Paris, p. 52. Gul. Neabr. p. 361. Chron, de Maile.” p. 166. 


Hagulſtad, p. 260. 316. Brompton, p. 1025. : | Chron. Sax. p. 241. H. Hunt p. 368. 


; Hoveden, p. 483. Order. Vitalis, p. — een Noras 977 __ Paige? N ee 
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| Biete thei atis have given Gene: Kability' to Stephen's thirdoe;; had he not Chip, vi 
best ſu elated with, proſperity as to engage eee tente who 59 
were at that time an overmatch for any onarcht; e en een 
| >#Px0* the exorbitant power of the church, in Aden EY weakened the au- 
thority of the crown, and interrupted the courſe of the laws, it may be doubted, | 
whether, in ages of ſuch violence and outrage, it was not rather advantageous 
that ſome limits were ſet to the power of: the ford, - both in the hands of 'the 
prince and nobles, and that men were taught to pay regard to ſome printi- 0 
piles and privileges. The chief misfortune was, that rhe prelates, | on-ſome. ocea- | 
fions, acted entirely as barons, employed military power againſt their ſovereign or 
their neighbours, and thereby often increaſed! thoſe diſorders,” which it was their 
| duty to repreſs. - The biſhop: of Saliſbury, in imitation of the nobility, had built 
two ſtrong caſtles, one at Sherborne, another: at the Devizes, and had laid the 
foundations of a third at Malmeſbury : His nephew, Alexander biſhop of Lins: 
Cola, had erected a fortreſs at Newark: And Stephen, who was now ſenſible 11205 
74 from experience of the miſchiefs attending theſe multiplied citadels, reſolved to Ty 
begin with deſtroying thoſe of the clergy,” who by their function ſeemed-leſs in- 
titled than the baroris to ſuch military” ſecurities ®. Taking pretence of a fray... 
Wich had atiſen in court between the retinue of the biſhop of 'Saliſbury ald 
that of the earl of Britanny, he ſeized both that prelate and the biſhop of Lin- 
coln, threw them into priſon, and obliged. them by menaces to deliver OP. 
thoſe. places of ſtrength which they had lately erected . 
17 + Hanne, biſhop of, Wincheſter, the King's brother, being armed with a 1 
eine commiſſion, now conceived himſelf to be an eccleſiaſtical ſovereign no leſs 
owerful than the civil; and forgetting the ties of blood which connected him 
the King, he reſolved to vindicate the privileges of the church, which, he 
| 19 8 were here openly violated. He aſſembled a ſy nod at ee Augult 
and there complained of the impiety of Stephen' A meaſures,, who had employed 
violence againſt the digmtaries of the church, and had hot awaited the ſentence- 
of a ſpiritual court, by whom. alone, he affirmed, they could lawfully be tried: 
and condemned, if their conduct had any wiſe merited cenſure or puniſhment 3. 2 
| The ſynod ventured to ſend a ſummons to the King, charging him to appear be- Te 
3 fore them, and to juſtify his meaſures |; and Stephen, inſtead of reſenting this in- 5 
7 dignity, ſent Aubrey de Vere to plead: his cauſe before that aſſembly.. De Vere 
accuſed the two prelates of treaſon and | ſedition.; b bur the bod refuſed 1 to try the 
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Chap. Vll. cauſe; [driclrginiiie their conduct. till thoſe caſtles, &f Which they bed bees df 
113% poſſeſſed, were previouſly reſtored to them. The biſhop of Saliſbury appealed 
to the Pope; and had not Stephen and his partizans employed menaces, and 

even ſhown a diſpoſition of executing violence by the hands of the foldiery;-af- 
fairs had inſtantly come to extremity between the cron and the mitre t. 
> WriLxthis quarrel, joined to ſo many other grievances, encreaſed the diſcon- 
2:4 Septemb. tents among the people, the Empreſs, invited by the opportunity, and ſecretly 
encouraged. by the legate himſelf, landed in England, with Robert earl of Glo- 
Inſurrection in ceſter, and a retinue of an hundred and forty knights . She fixed her reſidence 
pag of Ma- at Arundel caſtle. whoſe gates were opened to her by Adelais; the Queen-dow- 
gcger, now married to William de Albini, earl of Suſſex ; and ſhe excited by 
meſſengers her partizans to take arms in every county of England. Adelais, Who 
had expected that her daughter-in-law would have invaded the kingdom with a 
much greater force, became apprehenſive of danger and Matilda, to eaſe her 
of her fears, removed firſt to Briſtol, which belonged to her brother Robert h, | 
| thenceto Gloceſter, where ſhe remained under the protection of Miles, à gallant 
* nobleman in thoſe parts, who, had: embraced her cauſe, Sgon after; Geoffrey 

Talbot, William Mohun, Ralph Lovel, William F itz-John, William Fitz - 
Alan, Paganell, and many other, barons, declared for her .; and her party, 

which was generally favoured i in the Kingdom. ſeemed every day to | gain 5 8 
upon chat of bet antagoniſt. 8 

Were we to relate all the military events tranſmitted to us "wh contemporary 
and authentic hiſtorians, it would be eaſy to ſwell our actouhts of this reign into 
A large volume; but theſe incidents, ſo little memorable in themſelves, and fo 
confuſed both in time and place, could afford neither inſtruction nor er 
ment to the reader. It ſuffices to fay, chat the war was ſpread into every quar 
rer; and-that thoſe turbulent barons, who had already haken off, in 4 grade 
meaſure, the reſtraint of government, having now obtained the retence of A 
public cauſe, cartied on their devaſtations with redoubled fury, exerciſed 11 im- 
placable vengeance, du each other, and ſet no bounds to their oppteſſion 
over the people. The caſtles of the nobility were become receptacles of licenſed 
robbers, who, ſallying forth day and night, committed ſpoil on the open co 
try, on the villages, and even on the cities; put the captives to torture, in or. 
der to make them diſcover their treaſures; ſold their perſons to ſlavery; and ſet 
N fire to the houſes, after they had pillaged them of every thing valuable. The | 
| fierceneſs of their diſpoſition, leading n to commit wanton wenn fruſ- 


- * 


W. Malm. p. 183. + Ibid. "+ Ibid. 4 W. Malmeſ. p. 384. "Geral 21346 
$ Gelt. Steph. p. 947. Gerat p. 1346. + Order * p. ., * p. 52. 
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nee een ah its purpoſe; 1 BY property and perſons. even of the ec- Chap. VII. 
Cleſiaſtics, generally ſo much revered, were at laſt, from neceſſity, expoſed, to 53 


— — - 
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the ſame outrage, which; bad laid waſte the reſt of the kingdom. The land was ö 
eft untilled z the inſtruments of huſbandry deſtroyed or-abandoned 3 and a gric- | 
vous fatnine, the natural reſult of theſe diſorders, affected equally both parties, ; 

and 'reduced-the ſpoilers, 9 as the Ins! n | 

want and tat 50 3 55 "; | % 

fb 236366: © . 


Ar ſeyeral frailefs negotiations cod treaties of peace, which never inter- 1146. 
rupted thoſe deſtructi ve hoſtilities, there happened at laſt an event, which ſeemed = 
to promiſe ſome end of the public calamities. Ralph, carl of Cheſter, and his 
half brother, William de Roumara, partizans of Matilde, had ſurprized the 
caſtle of Lincoln t but the citizens, who were better affected to Stephen, „ 7 
ing, invited him to their aid, that prince laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle, . in hopes 
of rendering himſelf ſoon, maſter of the place, either by aſſault or famine. The 
earl of Gloceſter haſtened with an army to the relief of his friends; 3 and Stephen, nar! 
informed of his approach, marched into the field, with an intention of giving him 24 February. 
battle. After. a violent ſhock, the two wings of the royaliſts were put to flight; 
ö and Stephen himſelf, ſurrounded by the enemy, was at. laſt, after exerting great 
efforts of valour, horne down by numbers, and taken priſoner F. He was con- ſton en ubm 
ducted to Gloceſter; and. tho? at firſt treated with bumanity, was Hoon after, on 
ſome ſuſpicions, thrown into priſon, and loaded with irons l. 
\STBPHEN'S party were entirely broke by the captivity of their — — and che 
Nun came in daily from all quarters, and did homage to Matilda. That prin- 
ceſs; however, amidſt. all her proſperity, knew, that ſhe was not ſecure of ſuc- 
ceſs, unleſs he could gain the confidence of the clergy ; and as the conduct of 
he legate had been of late very ambiguous, and ſhowed his intentions to have 
rather aimed. at humbling his brother, than totally ruining. him, . ſhe employed: 
every. endeavour. to fix him in her intereſts. She, held a conference with him in 2 macs, 
an open plain near Wincheſter where ſhe promiſed upon oath, that if he would 
acknowledge her for ſovereign, would recognize her title as the ſole defcendant 
on dhe has Ru. and would en to the aging. which he, c the 
5 bY En FE wont al 45 atufar nr 5; 
Tr Chem, $a. p. 235. W. Manet b. abs. Geſt. Steph. p. 961, M. Poſs, . 53. Gul: 
W 2. Contin. Flor. Wig. p. 66. Gervas, p. 1346. + Order. Vital. p. p. 921. 
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as HISTORY 07 ENGLAND. 
Kon reſt of the kingdom, had ſworti-to her, he hould üg vegerd be un 


the adminiſtration, and i in particular ſhould, at his pleaſure, diſpoſe of all vacant 


biſhoprics and abbies. -Earl Robert, her brother, Brian Fitz-Count, Miles of 


Gloceſter, and other great men, became guarantees for her obſervance of cheſe 
engagements * ; and the prelate was at laſt induced to protmiſe her his allegiance, 
but that ſtill burdened with the expreſs condition, that ſhe ſhould: on her part ful- 
fil her promiſes. He then conducted her into Wincheſter, led her in proceſſion 
to the cathedral, and with great ſolemnity, in the preſence of many biſhops. and 
abbots, denounced curſes againſt all thoſe who curſed her, poured out -bleſlings 


| on thoſe, who, bleſſed) her, granted abſolation/ to uch as ders abedient to her, 


t and excommunicated ſuch as were rebellious +36 Theobald; eee leg 
 terbury, ſoon after came alſo to court, and ſwore allegiance to the empreſs f. 


'MariLDa, that ſhe might farther enſure the attachment of the clergy; was 
willing to receive the crown from their hands 3 and inſtead of aſſembling the 


ſtares of the kingdom, the meaſure which the conſtitutiun, had it been either fix- 


ed or regarded, ſeemed neceſſarily to require, ſhe way contented, that the legate 


ſhould ſummon an eccleſiaſtical council, and that her title to che throne ſhould 


there be recognized and acknowledged. The legate, addteſſing himſelf to the 
aſſembly, told them, chat, in the abſenct of the Empreſs, Stephen, his brother, 
had been permitted to reign, and, previguſly to his aſccnding the throne, had ſe- 


Auced them by many fair promiſes, of hvnowing and exalting the church, of 


maintaining the laws, and of reforwing all abuſes : That it grieved him to ob- 
ſerve how much that prince had been in every particular wanting to his engage 


ments: public peace was interrupted, crimes were daily committed with impu- 
_ . nity, biſhops were*thromn into priſon, and forced to ſurrender their poſſeſſions, 


abbies were ſet to ſale, churches were pillaged, and the moſt enormous diſorders 


| prevailed in the adminiſtration: That he himſelf; in brder to procure a redreſs 


of thele grievances, had formerly ſummoned the King before à council of bi- 
ſhops ; but inſtead of inducing him to amend his conduct, had rather-offended | 

him by that expedient : That that prince, however miſguided, was ſtill his bro- 
ther, and the object of his affections; but he muſt however regard"hig intereſts 


| as much ſubordinate to thoſe of his heavenly father, who had now rejected him, 


and thrown him into the hands of his enemies: That it principally belonged to 


the clergy to elect and ordain Kings; he had ſummoned them together for that 


purpoſe; and having invoked the divine aſſiſtance, he now pronounced Matilda, 5 
the only deſcendant of pede their late ſovereign, Queen of England. Th | 


„W. Malm. p- 187. I Chron! Sax, f. 40. cus Flow Wig p: e. 
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| b . by weit acclamarions e ere, or ſeemed to give, their Chap. vn 
i — 9,* wi "gs 
Tur only laymen ſummoned to this eetacis; which decided the fate of the 
*<fown;'-were*the Londoners ; and even theſe were required not to give their opi- 
nion, But to ſubmit to the decrees of the ſynod. + The deputies of London, how- 
evel, were not ſo paſſive:: They inſiſted, that their King ſhould be delivered 
from, priſon; but were told by the legate, that it became not the Londoners, 
who were regarded as noblemẽn in England, to take party with thoſe barons, 
who had baſely forſaken their lord in battle, and who had treated holy church 
wiih contumely . It is with reaſon that the citizens of London aſſumed ſo 
much authority, if it be true, what is related by Fitz- Stephen, a contemporary 
author, that that city could at that time 8 3 into the field no leſs chan 80,000 
—— 3 | 
Lobo, notwithſlanding its great power, and its attachment to Stephen, 
was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to Matilda; and her authority, by the prudent con- 
duct of earl Robert, ſeemed to be eſtabliſned over the whole kingdom: But af- 
fairs remained not long in this ſituation. That princeſs, beſides the diſadvan- 
tages of her ſex, which weakened her influence over a turbulent and martial peo- 
ple, was of a paſſionate, imperious ſpirit ſ, and knew not how to temper with 
affability the harſhnefs'of a refuſal. * Stephen's Queen, ſeconded by many of the 
nobility, petitioned for the liberty of her huſband; and offered, that, on that 
Eondition, he ſhould renounce the crown, and retire into a convent F. The le- 
gate deſired, that prince Euſtace; his nephew, might inherit Boulogne and the 
other patrimonial eſtates of his father E: The Londoners applied for the eſta- 
bliſhment of King Edward's laws, inſtead of thoſe of King Henry, which, they 
laid, were "grievous and oppreſſive . "All "theſe genere were Gy in 1 
moſt haughry and peremptory manner. Ln ; 
. Tur legate, Who had probably 3 fincere in his clad; with Ma- 
tilda's government, availed himſelf of the ill humours excited by this i imperious 
conduct, and be we inſtigated” the Lon oners to a revolt. A CHnſPiracy was 
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# w. 0 p. 188. ee author, We was DES and favs, that he was very 
1 to what paſſed. This ſpeech, therefore, may be regarded as entirely authentic. 8 

* W. Malmeſ p. 188. | AS 

"FF: 4. Were this account to be depended on, London muſt at that time have contained near 
400,000 inhabitants, which is above double the number it contained at the death of Queen! 2855 
But theſe looſe calculations, or rather gueſſes, deſerve very little credit. 2 

I Gol. Neubr. p 363. Chron. Abb. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 74. Hagul. p. 270. 
s Contin. Flor. Wig. p. 677. Brompton, p. 1031. + bid. enen 

* Contin. Flor. Wig. p. 677. Gervas, p. 1355. 1 9 
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Chap. VX. 
1141. 


6 HISTORY or ENGLAND 


entered into to ſeize: the Empreſsꝰs perſon ; and ſhe ſaved herſelf from the danger 
by a precipitate retreat *. She fled to Wincheſter ; whither the legate, deſirous 
to ſave appearances, and watching the proper opportunity to ruin her cauſe, ſoon 
after followed her. But having aſſembled all his retainers, he openly joined his 
force to that of the Londoners, and to Stephen's mercenary troops, whe had not 


yet evacuated the kingdom; and he beſieged Matilda in Wincheſter T. That 


- princeſs, being hard preſſed by famine, made her eſcape ; but in the ſtighit, ent 


Robert, her brother, fel} into the hands of the enemy . This nobleman, the 


a ſubject, was as much the life and ſoul of his own party, as Stephen was of the 


Stephen re- 


leaſed. 


1142. 


1143. 


1146. 


Continuation 
of the civil 
Wars. 


other; and the Empreſs, ſenſible of his merit, conſented to exchange the priſon- 
ers e nope en egg n OI e cetera fury — 


ever. Woke © A 9 715 16401) l 101 128 


Ata 


EARI. Robert, finding be facceſonon bath ſides a ela: went over to | 
Normandy, which, during Stephen's captivity, had ſubmitted to the earl of An- 
jou; and he perſuaded Geoffrey to allow his eldeſt fon, Henry, a young prince 
of great hopes, to take a journey into England, and appear at the head of his 

partizans 5. This expedient, - however, produced nothing deciſive. 2 
took Oxford after a long ſiege: He was routed by earl Robert at Wilton E: And 
the Empreſs, tho of a maſculine ſpirit, yet haraſſed wich a variety of good and 


bad fortune, and alarmed with continua! dangers to her perſon. and family, at 


laſt retired with her ſon into Normandy, leaving the management of her affairs 

to her brother. The death of this valiaat and faithful nobleman, which fol- 
lowed ſoon after, would have proved fatal to her intereſts, had not ſome events 
happened, which checked the courſe of Stephen's proſperity. This prince, find 
ing, that the, caſtles built by the noblemen of his on party encouraged the ſpirit 
of independance, and were little leſs dangerous than thoſe which, remained in the 
hands of the enemy, endeavoured. to extort from them, a ſurrender of theſe. for- 
treſſes; and he alienated the affections of many of chem by this equitable de- 
mand . The artillery alſo of the church, which his brother had brought over 


to his ſide, had, after ſome interval, joined the other party. Eugenius III. had 


mounted the papal throne, and had deprived the biſhop of Wincheſter of the 
legatine commiſſion, ren he conferred on Theobald, e of Canter« 


* Chron. Sax. at eee 189. | Bs He Calle, 0 265: 2 

4 Chron. Sax. p. 242. Hoveden, p. 488. Geſt. Steph. p. 957. Chron. Norm. p. 979. 

I Chron. Sax. p. 242. M. Paris, p. 54. $ Chron, Norm. p. 979. M. Paris, p. 54 

4 Geſt. Steph. p. 960. Trivet, p. 11. 66 Chron, Sax. p. 242. W. 
Malmeſ. p. 181. Trivet, p. 16. Chron. Abb. St. Petri de © Burgo, p. 75· Hagulſt. p. 278. 


bury, 
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dury;" the: enemy.Jand. rival of the former legate. That pontiff, having ſum- Chap VII. 
monecd a general council at Rheims in Champagne, inſtead of allowing the churck a LN 
of England, as had been uſual, to elect its own deputies, nominated five Engliſh 
biſhops. to repreſent - that church, and required their preſence in the council- 
Stephen, who, notwithſtanding his preſent difficulties, was jealous of the rights 

of his crown, refuſed them permiſſion to attend; and the Pope, ſenſible of his 
advantage in contending with a prince who reigned by a diſputed title, took re- 

venge by laying all Stephen's party under an interdict +. By this ſentence, which 

was now firſt known in England, divine ſerviee was prohibited, and all the func- 

tions of religion ceaſed, except the baptiſm of infants and the abſolution of dying 

perſons. The diſcontents of the royaliſts at this ſituation were augmented by a 
compariſon' with Matilda's party, who enjoyed all the benefits of the ſacred or- 

dinances; and Stephen was at laſt obliged, by making prog: ſubmiſſions to te 

ſee of Rome, to neee from his Party 1. | 
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Tax weakneſs of both ſides, cather than any decreaſe of mutual 3 1148. 
Fee wk produced a tacit ceſſation of arms in England, many of the nobility, Roger 
de Mowbray, William de Warrenne, and others, finding no opportunity to ex- 
ert their military ardor at home, inliſted themſelves in a new croiſade, which, 
with ſurpriſing ſucceſs, after all former diſappointments and misfortunes, was 
now | preached by St. Barnard I. But an event ſoon after happened, which 
threatened a revival of hoſtilities in England. Prince Henry, who had reached 
his fixteenth year, was defireus: of receiving the-honqur of knighihood; a cere- 
mony which every gentleman in that age paſſed thro before he was admitted to 
the uſe of arms, and which was even eſteemed requiſite for the greateſt prince. : 
He, propoſed a reqtive his admiſſion from his great-uncle, David King of Scot- 
land ; and for that purpeſe, the. paſſed thro! England with a great retinue, and 
was attended by the moſt confidetable of his partiaans 5. He ſtaid ſome time 
with the King of Scotland; made ſome incurſions into England; and by his dex- 
_ tefity and vigour in all manly exerciſes, by his valour in war, and his prudent 
vondluct in every occurrence, he rouzed the hopes of his party, and gave ſymp- 
ams of: thoſe great qualities, whith he afterwards diſplayed when he mounted 
the throne of England. Soon after bis return to Normandy, he was, by Ma- td 
_ tilda's conſent, inveſted inthat dutchy I ; and upon the death of his father, Geof- 
"mays which RAPPER + in 25 ene Aer he $24 ere both of Anjou | 
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360 HISTORY 87 ENG R N p. 
Chip. VH. and Maite, and concloded a marriage; Which brought bim a great aeceſion or 


18805 power, and rendered him extremely formidable to his rival. Eleanor, tlie 
daughter and heireſs of William, duke of Guienne, and earl of Poictou, had 
been married ſixteen years to Lewis VII. King of France, ' and had attended him 
im a croiſade, Which that monarch commanded againſt the infidels: But har jr 
there loſt the affections of her huſband; and even fallen under'ſone'ſuſpitions of 
gallantry with a handſome\Saracen, Lewis, more delicate than politic,” procured 
a divorce from her, and reſtored her thoſe rich provinces, which by her mar- 

1152. riage ſhe had annexed to the crown of France ?. Toung Henry, neither dit. 
couraged by the inequality of years, nor by the reports of Eleanor's gallantry; 
made ſucceſsful court ſhip to that ptinceſs, and, eſpouſing her ſix weeks after her 

divorce, got poſſeſſion of all her dominions as her dowry T. The luſtre hich 

* he received from this acquiſition, and the proſpect of his riſing fortune, had ſuch 
an effect in England, that when Stephen, deſitous to enſure the crown to his ſon 

Euſtace, required the archbiſhop of Canterbury to anoint that prince as his ſucceſ- 

ſor; the primate refuſed compliance, and made his ſcape beyond ſea," to avoid 
the violence and nary, > of r t R dad: 540 "_— Fark 

| | 1723 ene 2 
1153. ne formed of theſe Aiſpoſitions i in . eee made an invaioi on 
Kugland. and having gained ſome advantage over Stephen at Malmeſbury, and 
having taken that place, he proceeded thence to throw ſuecours into Walling- 
ford, which the King had advanced with a ſuperior army to beſiegt J. A decci- 

ſive action was every day expected; when the great men on both fides, | terrified 
with the proſpect of farther bloodſhed and confuſion, interpoſed with their good 
offices, and ſet. on foot a negotiation | between theſe rival princes: The death of 
Euſtace, which happened during the courſe” of the treaty, facilitated its cohelu- 
Compromiſe Hon ; and an accommodation was at laſt concluded, by which it was agreed, that 
* Stephen ſhould poſſeſs the crowu during his lifetime, that juſtice ſhould be ad. 
ce Henry. miniſtered in his name, even in the provinces which had ſubmitted to Henry, 
and that this latter prince ſnould, on Stephen's death, ſucceed to the kingdom, 
and William, Stephen's ſong to Boulogne, and his patrimonial eſtate 4. After 
. all the barons: had ſworn to the obſervance of this, treaty; and done homage te 
king. Hlenty, as to the heir of the erown, that prince evacuated the kingdom; and 
* dearh of i hegt - n Ware youny! e Dory n Fan 
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all thoſe quarrels and jealouſies, rich were likely to have enſued in ſo delicate a 
ſituation. 


Exo AND ſuffered great miſeries during the reign of this prince; but his 


perſonal character, allowing for the temerity and injuſtice of his uſurpation, 


appears not liable to any great exception ; and he ſeems to haye been well 
qualified, had he ſycceeded byra juſt-ritle, to have promoted the happineſs and 
proſperity of his ſubjects . He was poſſeſſed c of induſtry, activity, and courage, 
to a great degree; was not deficient in ability; had the talents of gaining mens 
affections z and notwithſtanding his precarious ſituation, never indulged himſelf in 
the exerciſe of any cruelty or revenge T. His advancement to the throne pro- 
cured him neither tranquillity nor happineſs; and tho” the ſituation of England 

the neighbouring ſtates from taking any durable advantage of her 
confuſions, her inteſtine wars and diforders were to the laſt degree ruinous and 
deſtructive. The court of Rome alſo was permitted, during theſe diforders, to 


make farther advances in her uſurpations; and appeals to the Pope, which had 
been always ſtrictly prohibited by 008 n m_— been now eng by in 
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Chap. VIII. T E ecctendrer endesa by which Sari re 
1154. at once united and ſet in oppoſition to each other, and Which, tho they 
State of Eu- diffuſe the leaſt ſpark of diſſenſion thro? the whole, are at leaſt attended with this 


rope. 


advantage, that they prevent any violent revolutions or "conqueſts in particular 
ſtates, were totally unknown in antient ages; and the theory of foreign politics, 
in each kingdom, formed a ſpeculation much leſs complicate and involved than 
at preſent: Commerce had not yet bound the moſt diftant nations together in ſo 
cloſe a chain : Wars, finiſhed in one campaign and often in one battle, were 
little affected by the movements of remote ſtates : The imperfe&t communication 
among the kingdoms, and theit ignorance of each other's ſituation, made it im- 
practicable for a great number of them to combine in any one project or effort: 
And above all, the turbulent ſpirit and independant ſituation of the barons or 
great vaſſals in each ſtate gave ſo much occupation to the ſovereign, that he was 
obliged to confine his attention chiefly to his own ſyſtem of government, and was 
more indifferent about what paſſed among his neighbours. Religion only, not 
politics, carried abroad the views of princes ; and either fixed their thoughts on 
the Holy Land, whoſe conqueſt and defence was deemed a point of common ho- 

nour and intereſt, or engaged them in intrigues with the court of Rome, to whom 
they had yielded the direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and who was every ET al- 
8 8550 more authority than they were willing to allow her. 


- Beroxs the conqueſt of England by the duke of Normandy, this iſland Was 
as much ſeparated from the reſt of the world in politics as in ſituation; and ex- 
cept from the inroads of the Daniſh pirates, the Engliſh, happily confined at 

5 8 | a home, 
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home, had neither enemies nor allies on the continent... The 8 dominions Chap. VIII. 
of William connected them with the Kings and great vaſſals of France; and while 
the oppoſite pretenfions of the Pope and Emperor in Italy produced a continual 
intercourſe between Germany and that country, the two great monarehs of France 
and England formed, in another part of Europe, a ſeparate ſyſtem, and carricd 

on their wars and negotiations, without e either with e or ſupport 
from the others. | 

O che decline of the Carlevingian race, the 5 1 0 in every province of 1 

C France, taking advantage of the ſoyereign's weakneſs, and obliged to provide, 

each for his own defence, againſt the ravages of the Norman freebooters, had 

_ allumed; both in civil and military affairs, an authority almoſt independant, and 
had reduced, within very. narraw. limits, the prerogative: of their princes. The 
acceſion- of Hugh Capet, by annexing a great fief to the crown, had brought 
ſome addition of power to the royal dignity: ; but this fief, tho* conſiderable. for 
a ſubject, appeared à narrow baſis of force, in a prince who was placed at the 
head of ſo great a community. The royal demeſnes conſiſted only of Paris, 
Orleans, Eſtampes, Compicgne, and a few places, ſcattered over the northern 
provinces: In all the reſt of the kingdom, the prince's authority was more no- 
minal than real: The vaſſals were accuſtomed, nay intitled, to make war, without 
his permiſſion, on each other: They were even entitled, ik they conceived them- 
ſelves to be injured, to turn their arms againſt their ſovereign : They exerciſed all 
civil juriſdiction, without appeal, over their tenants and inferior vaſſals ; Their 
common jealouſy of the crown eaſily united them againſt any attempt on. their 
exorbitant privileges and as ſome of them had attained the power and authority 
of great princes, even the ſmalleſt baron was ſure of immediate and effectual pro- 

tection. Befides fix eccleſiaſtical peerages, which, with the other immunities of 

the church, cramped. extremely the general execution of juſtice; there were ſix 
lay>peerages, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, Flanders, Tholouſe, and Cham- 
pagne, which formed very extenſive and puiſſant ſovereignties. And tho? the 
combination of all theſe princes and barons. could on occaſion; muſter a mighty 
power: Let was it very difficult to ſet that great machine in movement; it was 
almoſt impoſſible to. preſerve harmony in its parts; a ſenſe of common intereſt alone 

- could, for a time, unitethem under their ſovereign againſt a common enemy; but 
if the King attempted to turn the force of the community againſt any mutinous vaſ- 
ſal, the ſame ſenſe of common intereſt made the others oppole themſelves to the 
| ſucceſs of his pretenſions. Lewis the Groſs, the laſt. ſovereign, marched, at one 
time, to his frontiers againſt the Germans at the head of an army of two hundred 
thouſand ae 5 but A petty | lord of Corbeil, of Ke of Couch, 'v was s able, at | 
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Tu nithority of the Englih il was much more. Lace. ve, within fix b 


1 kivg dom, and the diſproportion much greater between him and the moſt power- 


Fol e of his vaffals. His demeſnes and revenue were very large, compared to the 
greatneſs of his ſtate : He was accuſtomed to levy arbitrary. exactions from his 


| ſubjects: : His courts of judicature exerciſed juriſdiction in every part of the King- 
dom: He could cruſh by his power, or by a judicial ſentence, well or ill found- 


ed, any obnoxious baron: And tho' the feudal inſtitutions, which prevailed in his | 
kingdom, had the ſame tendency, as in other ſtates} tö exalt the ariſtocracy, and 
depreſs the monarchy, i it required, in England, according to its preſent conſtitutions 
a great combination of the vaſſals to oppoſe their ſovereign lord, and there had 
not hitherto ariſen any baron ſo powerful, as of himſelf to make ee pan 
Prince, and afford protection to the inferior baronnss. 


5 Wulur ſuch were the different ſituations of France and Kagbindf und thc Tar 
ter enjoyed ſo great advantages over the former; the acceſſion of Henry II. ' 
prince of great abilities, poſſeſſed of ſo many rich provinces on the continent, 
might appear an event dangerous; if not fatal, to the French monarchy, and 
ſufficient to break entirely the ballance between the ſtates. He was maſter; in the 
right of | his father, of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; in that of his mother, 
of Normandy; in that of his wife, of Guienne, Poiĩctou, Xaintonge, *Auverghe, 

Perigord, Angoumois, the Limouſin.” He ſoon after annexed Britanny to his 
other ſtates, and was already poſſeſſed of the ſuperiority over that province, which; 


on the firſt ceſſion of Normandy to Rollo the Dane, had, by Charles the Simple; 


been granted in vaſſalage to that formidable ravager. Theſe provinces compoſed 
above a third of the Whole F rench monarchy, and were much ſuperior, in extent 
and opulence, to thoſe tertitories; which were ſubjected to the immediate juriſ⸗ 
digion and government of the King. The vaſſal was here more powerful than 
his liege lord: The ſituation, which had enabled Hugh Capet to q poſe the 
Carlovingian princes, ſeemed here to be renewed, and that with much greatet 
advantages on the ſide of the vaſſal: And when England was added to ſo many 
provinces, the French King had reaſon to apprehend, from this conjuncture, | 
ſome great diſaſter ta himſelf and to his family. But in reality, it was this 
circumſtance, which appeared ſo formidable, chat ſaved the Capetian race, and 
by its conſequences, rakter 224 to yo Nl of Ar which 17 1 at t pie 
Kut; enjoy. 


"Tae limited authority of the prince in the feudal. conſtirations en the 
King of England from pas with advantage the force of ſo many ſtates, 
+ which 


| . 
. 1 


i e E * 5 0 att. wy 


Ach were fabje@ed to his yer ; "and theſe different members, disjoined- 4 9% 
im tuation, and diſagreeing in laws, eher be. manners; were never thoroughly 1134. 
cainenzed into one monarchy. He ſoon became, both from his diſtant place of 
reſidence and from the incompatability of intereſts, a kind of foreigner to his 
French dominions; and his ſubjects on the continent conſidered their allegiance as 
more naturally due to their ſuperior lord, who lived in their neighbourhood, 
and who was acknowledged to be the ſupreme head of their nation. He was 
always at hand to invade them; their immediate lord was oſten at too great a 
© diſtance to protect them 3 and any diſorder in any part of bis diſperſed dominions 
gave advantages againſt him. The other powerful vaſſals of the French crown 
were rather pleaſed to ſee the expulſion of the Engliſh, and were not affected with 
that jealouſy, which would have ariſen from the oppreſſion of à co · vaſſal, who 
was of the ſame rank with themſelves. By this means, the King of France found. 
it more eaſy to conquer theſe numerous provinces: from England, than to ſubdue: 
a duke of Normandy or Guienne, / à count of Anjou, Maine or Poictou. And 
after reducing ſuch extenſive territories, which immediately co · alited with the 
body of the monarchy, he found greater facility of uniting to the nn be 
ocher great fies, which ſtill remained ſeparate and independant. „ 


Bur as theſe important conſequences could not be foreſeen by woe Gina 

the French King remarked with terror the riſing grandeur of the houſe of 155 

or Plantagenet; and in order to retard its progreſs, he had ever maintained a 

| ſtrict union with Stephen, and had endeavoured to ſupport the tottering fortunes 

of that bold uſurper. But after this prince's death, it was too late to think of 

oppoſing the ſucceſſion of Henry, or preventing the performance of thoſe ſtipu- 
1 which, with the unanimous conſent of the nation, he had made with his 

for. The Engliſh, tired with civil wars, and diſguſted with the blood- 

and depreditions, which, during the courſe of ſo many years, had attended 

okay were little diſpoſed to violate their oaths, by excluding the lawful heir 

from the ſucceſſion. of their monarchy ®. Many of the moſt conſiderable for- 

tteſſes were in the hands of his partizuns; the whole nation had had occaſion to 

Tee the noble qualities with which he was endowed +, and to compare them with 

the mean talents of William, the ſon of Stephen; and as they were acquainted 

with his great power, and were rather pleaſed to ſee the acceſſion. of ſo many 

foreign dominions to the crown of England, they never entertained the leaft 

thoughts of reſiſting him. Henry himſelf, ſenſible of the advantages attending 

Ot | * n fituation, was in e to arrive in England; Ln being e 
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_ in the ſiege of a caſtle on the fronten of Nor 7 
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266 _ HIS'TORY %r/ENG LAND: 


dy, when' he received Intel- 
gence of Stephen's death, he made a point of honour in not departing from tis 
enterprize; till he had brought it to an iſſue. He then ſet out on his journey, 


sda Decem. ak was received in England with the acclamations of al}: orders of men, v 


_ with pleaſure ye dark of feaey wy e to Kim. * Eo mo m 


1 * 0 
Deer ire e 
= 


Tut fit 20 of Henry's Slag ederefpeaded: to wy high Ades enter- 


Firſt ads of ibid! of his vigor and abilities, and prognoſticated the re- eſtabliſnment af juſ- 
Henry's g0- tice and tranquillity, of which the kingdom had been ſo long berraved. He im- 


vernment. 


1156. 


mediately diſmiſſed all thoſe mercenary: ſoldiers, who had committed infinite diſ· 
ordets in the nation; and he ſent them abroad, together wich William d' Yypres, 
their leader, the great friend and confident of Stephen . He revoked all the 
grants made by his predeceſſor , and even thoſe which neceſſity had extorted 
from the Empreſs, Matilda; and that princeſs, ho had: refigned: her rights in 
favour of Henry, melde uo oppolitien to a meaſure ſo requiſite ſor ſupporting the 
dignity of the crown. He repaired the coin, vhich had been entremely debaſed 
during his predeceſſor's reign z and he too proper meaſures againſt the return of 
like abuſes f. He was rigurous in the enecutiun o juſtice, and in the ſuppreſ - 
ſion of robbery and violence ; and that he might. reſtore authority. 1 to. the laws, 
he cauſed all the new erected caſtles to be demoliſhed, which had proved 
many ſanctuaries to freebooters and rebels |. The carl of Albemarle, Hugh 
Mortimer, and Roger, the fon of Miles of Gloceſter, were inclined to make fon 
refiſtance to this ſalutary meaſure 3 but the Od of 8 King with, his forces 
ſoon obliged. them to ſubmit d. | 
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"Eve" thing, being . to full e in ee Haar vent 
abroad in order to oppoſe the attempts of his brother, Geoffrey, who during his 
abſence, had made an incurſion into Anjou and Maine, had advanced ſome Pre- 
tenſions to theſe provinces, and had got poſſeſſion of conſiderable part of 
them Jak, On the (0G? s appearance, the EP Y N Dh. 9 their allegiance | 


oY 
un 4 W ite $5500 903-36 


* Hie bpb. 5 p. 13. *. Pu 86 Neubr. p. 3515 er n n 28757 391 

eee 1. -Þ Hoveden, p. 49 ee en. — p-km 
M. Paris, p. 65. 8 N 381. 6s * 1543. As 1 en p · n Chron. W. 
Heng. 491. Gervas, p. 1377. ; 

+ William of Newbridge, p. 383. (who 1 is co 4 by — Mata) Aerts, that Geoffrey bad 
ſome title to the counties of Maine and Anjou. yi pretends, that count Geoffrey, his father, had 
left him theſe dominions by a ſecret will, and had dare that his body fhould not be buried, till 
a near the obſervance of it, * 581 Ste * was induced to do. 

a Lane 


* 


N 


p- 10g. Brompton, p. 1049. 


„ e n n ene wo 


de arted ant took poſſeſſion of the country of Nantz, which the inhabitants, who 
d expeſied"count Hoel, their prince; had put into his hands . Henry res 
ed to England in the following year; and the incurſions of the Welſh chen 
e him to make an invaſion upon them ; where the natural faſtneſſes of 


country bred him great difficulties, and even brought him into danger. His 


anguard, being engaged in a narrow paſs; was put to rout ; and Henry de Eſ- 
fon, the hereditary. ftandard-bearer, ſeized with a panic, threw down the ſtan⸗- 
dard, took. to flight, and exclaimed that the King was ſlain: And had not that 
nce immediately appeared i in perſon, and led on his troops with great bravery; 
iS Las might have proved fatal to the whole army T. For this miſ- 


behayiour, 
mafſiens, of rhe. Welſh procured them an accommodation with England. 


Tr martial difpofftion af the princes in that age ed le ts esd their f 
own armies in every enterprize, even the moſt frivolous; and their feeble au- 


thority "mate it commonly impratticable for chem to delegate,” on occaſion, the 
comitiand to their generals. Geoffrey, the King's brather, died ſoon'after he had 

vired*poſſeſlion of Nantz'; anck tho' he had nb other title to that county, "than 
eie voluntary ſübmimmon or election of the inhabitants two years'beſore, Henry 
laid claim to the territory as devolved to him by hereditary right, and he went 
over £0 
fahiny (for theſe titles are giveh indiffercticly by hiſtorians to theſe princes) pre- 
8 that Nantz had been lately ſeparatet? by rebellion from bis Ria) 
ts which! of right it belohged 3 and immediately on Geoffrey's death, he took 
poſition of the dilpured "territory." Lest Lewis, the French King, thould inter. 
poſe in the controverſy, Henry paid him a viſit; and ſo alfured him by careſſeb 
and civilities, that an illianee was contracted between the monarchs, and they 


| agreed, that young Henry, heir of the Engliſh monarchy; ſhould be affiancedts 


Margaret of France h tho tlie former was only five years of age, and the latter 
was ſtill in her cradle. Hehry, no ſecure of meeting wirh po interruption on 
this ſide, advanced! with Rs army into Brittany; and: Conan, it deſpair of 
oye _— make” reſiſtance; "dulivered' up the-county'of Ninth + 


öl: 


Bu beſides, tha hl ory gt yr ik | ef ſell, and e ee ee 


no öther antient Writer, ard is contradicted by ſome of them, particularly the monk of Marmoutier, 


who had better opportunities chan Newbridge:of knowing che truth. See Vita Gaufr, Due. Norman. 
* Newbr, p. 383. .Chron. - Hemiog, $1 149F- 
I M. Paris, p. 68. M. Weſt. p- 248, 


+4 M. Paris, p. 70. Newbr. p. 383. 
200 : Mme The 


was afterwards accuſed of felony by Robert de Montfort; his 
_ eſtate was confiſcated; and he himſelf was thruſt, into a convent f. The lub. 


fupport his pretetifions by force of arms. Conan, duke or eatl of Brit- | 


rivet, p. 35: 


ht Gelen: teſighing His claim,” for'an annual penſion of a thouſand pounds, Chap, ys 
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jets, was. deſirous of procuring to himſelf the ſupport, of ſo great a monarch ; nd 


«6s HISTORY 0 ad. 


The ability of that monarch procured; hich father add more: important, ad 
from this incident. Conan, haraſſed with the! turbulent diſpolition-0 "Rig 
he betrothed his daughter and only child, yet an infant, to Geoffrey, the Kiog! 
third ſon, Wwho was of the ſame tender years. The duke of Brittany died abou 
ſeven years after; and Henry, on pretence of being guardian to bis 225 


daughter-in-law, put Ab in e of. thar princes, ol, annexe dir | 


. : i 441 246634 $432 Ja. | i he IWF. A 1 


"Tax Kiog, had a halted! F making | ill 1 cer acquiſitions ; and't che kerle 
of his temper allowed no opportunity 'of that kind to eſcape him. Philipps. 
gutcheſs of Guienne, mother of Queen Eleanor, was the only iſſue of William IV. 
count of Thoulouſe ; and ſhould have inherited his dominions, had not that 


| prince, deſirous of preſerving the ſucceſſion in the 'male-line,” conveyed the ptinz 


cipality to his brother, Raymond de St. Gilles, by a contract of ſale which wits 
in that age regarded as fictitious and. illuſory. By this means, the title to the 
county of Thoulouſe came to be diſputed. between the male and female heirs; 
and the one or the other, as opportunities favoured them, had obtained poſſeſ- 


bon. Alfonſo, the ſon of Raymond, was the reigning ſovereign; and on Henry's 


reviving his wife's claim, this prince had recourſe for protection to the King of 
France, who was ſo much concerned in policy to prevent the farther aggrandize. 
1 16 of the er monarch. Lewis himſelf, ang married. to. hank 175 


92 a great army ould maintain a «clan, which 50 had i in . alerted b aw: 


+37 4461 g 2 it 
a * 


ments and manifeſtos. 1 ot); 


AN army, eompoſed of feudal valfal 0 ee very Mean and 
vodiſciplined, both becauſe, of the independant ſpirit of the perſons who ſerved in 


it, and becauſe the commands were nat given eicher hy che choice of the ſovereign 


or from the: military; capacity and experience of the office. Each baron con · 
dutted his own vaſſals: His. rank was greater or leſs, proportioned-tg the exten 
0 his properiy: Even the ſupreme command under the prince was often attached 

ae Sod as my * vaſſals were obliged to ſerve only forty days at their 


dition was diſtant, they were put ro great e expeyice'; - 
* D Nins t, Wey | x #1871 E717 — 4 
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iy prick" Kabel very ltrle-benefit from their-attendance; Henry, ſenſible of 
rs inconvetfiencies, levied upon his vaſſals in Normandy and other provinces; 


vhich were remote from Thoulouſe, a ſum of money in lieu of their ſervice; 


red cb commutation, by reaſon of the great diſtanee, was ſtill more advanta · 


Kg» r en ee 26g 


"My 


for his Engliſn vaſſals. He impoſed,, therefore, a ſcutage of three pounds 


on each knight s fee, a condition, to which, tho? it was unuſual, and the firſt 
perhaps to be met with in hiſtory “, the military tenants willingly: ſubmitted; 
and with this money, he levied an army which was more under his command, 
and whoſe ſervice was more durable and conſtant. Aſſiſted by Berenger, count of 
Baroelona, and Trincaval, count of Niſmes, whom he had gained over to his 
party, be invaded the county of Thoulouſe; and after taking Verdun, Chaſtel- 
nau, and other places, he beſieged the capital of the province, and was likely to 
prevail in the enterprize when Lewis, advancing before the arrival of his main 


body, threw, himſelf into the place with a ſmall reinforcement.. Henry was 
urged by ſome of his miniſters to proſecute the ſiege, to take Lewis priſoner, 


and to impoſe his own terms in the-pacification ;, but he either thought it ſo much 
his: intereſt: to maintain the feudal principles, by which his foreign dominions 


vere ſecured, or bore ſo much reſpoct to his ſuperior lord, that he declared be 


would not attack a place defended by him in perſon; and he immediately raiſed 
the Gege T. He marched into Normandy. to Protect that province againſt an 
incurſion, which the count of Dreux, inſtigated by King Lewis, his brother, had 
made upon it War was now openly carried on between the two monarchs, but 
produced no. memorable event, and was ſtopped. by a ceſſation of arms, and after- 
wards by a peace, which, was not, however, attended with any confidence. or 
gpod-correſpondence between - theſe rival princes, , The fortreſs of Gifors, being 
part of the dowry ſtipulated to Margaret of France, had been conſigned by agree- 
ment to the knights templars, ou condition that it ſhould be deliyered into Henry's 
hands, after the celebration of the nuptials. The King, that he might have a 


1160. 


| Pretence for immediately demanding the place, ordered the marriage to be ſo- 


4 d between the prince and princeſs, tho both infants, t and he engaged 
the grand maſter of the Temple, by large preſents, as was generally ſufpected, 


to put him in poſſeſſion of Giſors. Lewis reſenting this fraudulent conduct, ba- 


niſhed the templars from France, and would have made war upon the King of 
England, had it not been for the mediation and authority of Pope Alexander III. 


1 161. 


who had been chaced from Rome by the antipope, Victor, IV. and reſſded ar that : 


time in France. mae oven: a notion of the authority nen by 
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Diſputes be- 
tween the ci- 
vil and eccle- 


ſiaſtical pow- 


. 


l 


2s HISTORY os BNGLEND 
the Roman Pontiff during thoſe ages, itt may be proper a ma 


Kings had, the year before, met the iPope:at atic caftieiebordinthe dee * | 
they gave him ſuchi markw vf reſpect, that hoch diſniounted from their horſes to 

reetcive him, and holding each of them one of the reins of his bridle, walked en 
fot by: 25 an . conducted him in Warfobmillive manner into the caſtle . 


* 
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1 en r accommodating his diffcretices with Lewis by the; :Pope's 
würden returned to England; where he commended an entenprize, which, 


thoꝰ required by ſound policy, and euen conducted in che main witch prudences 


bred him infinite diſquietudes, involved ww. in N e and was not con- 
eluded without ſome loſs and diſnonour. 0 Ciando | od: e 

Tur uſufpations of the clergy; eich kia at feſt bee, Needed were now 
become fo rapid, and had mounted to ſuch a height, that che comteſt between the 
regale and pontificale/was really arrived at a erifis in England; andi it beware bes 
ceflary to determine whether the King or the priefts, particularly the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ſhould he ſovereign of the kingdom F. Phe uſpiring ſpirit of 
Henty, which gave inquietude to alt his neighbeurs, was not likely th pay long 


| a tameJubmiffion to the eneroachments of ſubje&s'; and as nothing opens mere 


eyes ſb readily as cheir intereſt; he was in no danger ef falling, in this reſpect, 


- into chat abject foperſtition, which! retained his people in ſubjeRion. From the 
commencement of his reign, in F e er of lis foteigu dominions, ag well 


48 of England, he had ſhowed a purpoſe to repreſs elerical uſurpattont, 
and to maintain thoſe prerdgatives, which had beet tranſtnitted to bim by MU 
ptedeceffors. During the ſchiſm of the papacy” between Alexander dior 
lie had determined; for ſome time. to remain neuter 3 and When he was infurtedg 
that the archbiſhop of Rouen and biſhop of Mans had, from tfieir dn authority 


; acknowledged / Alexander as legitimate Pope, hie was fo: enraged; that, tho he 


ſpared the arehbiſnop on account of his age, he immediately iſſurd orders fur 
overthrowing the houfes of the biſhop of Mans and archdeacon of Rouen ; and it 
was not tithe had deliberately examined the mitter; by token; which uſually 
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t Fitz-Stephen, p. 18. This conduct appears violent and arbitcary 3. but » was s fatal toads kt 
of. adminiſtration i in thoſe days. His father, Geoffrey, tho' repreſented as a mild prince, et him an 
example of much greater yiolenee. Wen Geoffrey was 8 Yo of Notmandy, the chapter of Ser 
pteſumed, wichout his conſent, to proceed td the-elefioni of a biſkop ; upon which he ordlered{all of 
theth with the hiſhpp-ete u be talented, | nd made: all Their teſticles be brought him in à latter, 
Fitz- Steph. p. 44. In the war of Thouleuſe Henry laid a heavy and an arbitrary tax on all the 
cen bis dene -See Epiſt. St. Thom. p. .. I g er l woF 
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enter into the 23 chat he allowed chat pontiff io Exerciſe autho- Chip: VI. 


rity! over uny of his dominions. In England, the mild character and advan- 
oed years of Theobald. archbiſhop of Canterbury, together with his merits i in/re- 
fuſing to put the: crown oni the head of Ruſtace, ſon af Stephen; preven 
during the liſetime of that pritnate, from taking any meaſures againſt the multi- 
pfied encroachments of the clergy: But after his death, the King reſolyed to ex- 
ert himſelf with more activity; and that he might be ſecure againſt any oꝑpoſi 
tions he advanced to that dignity Becket; his chancellor, on e compliance. 
heahoughtz* he'could:enmirely depend. 
„Tuo u Becket, the frtt Hatr of Englſmt pech 


tion, wWas Burn of reputable parents in the city of London; and being eridow- . 
ed both with induſtry and capacity, he early inſinuated himſelf into the favour 
oF archbimop Thebbald'+, ind obtained from'that prekite ſome prefermients and 
offices. By their meafis, he was enabfed to travel for farther imprevement to 

y, Where he ffuded che tivff and canbh wat Bulogina 4; and ort his return 
eppes rect to hare made ſuck proficiency in Knowledge, that he was proviicted 
bf is patron to the archdeacohry of Canterbury, an office of conſiderable truſt 
af profit j. He was afterwards employed with facceſs by Theobald itr tranſ: 
acting buſtnefs at Rome; and on Henry's acceſfion, he was recommended to that 


mönarcht as worthy of firther prefertnent g. Henry, WheRntW that Becker had 


a 


June 3. 


ors! who, eee 8 


ebngueſt, had, dufing che csüffe of 2'WHOR Ceßtüfy, rigen to any conſtgerabbe Becker, eg 
ebay, 


been infffumental in ſupporting that reſdfutisn of the Arechbiſnop, Which had 


tended ſo much to facilitate his own advancement to the thtone;” was already pre: 
poſſeſſed in his fayour ; and finding, on farther acquaintance, that his fpirir and 
abilities entitled him to any truſt, he ſoon promoted fim to the dignity of chan- 
cellor, one of the firſt c vil tes in the kingdom. Tue chancellor, in that age; 
belides the cuſtody of the great ſea?; had pofſeſfom of ull vacant prelaches and ab- 
bies; he was the guardran-of If fuch minors and pupils as were the King's te- 
nams; all baronies whfch eſcheated to tfie crown were under bis adminiſtration; 
he was entitled to a place f in council, even tho he WIS not particularly called; 


undd as he exerciſcd alfo the office of Meret of ſtate, and it belonged to hilt | 


<odilterfign/all commfſlons, writs, nd letters patent des Kind of prime mint 
ſter, and was concerned in the diſpatch of every buſineſs of importance 4. At- 


ter obtaining this high office; Becket, as he advanced in favour, was made pro- _ 


yolk of Beverley, dean 1 nen and conſtable of the. Tower: 
r 
t Fit-Steph, p.12, Nremptan, . 4057 
. ** p. 1057. 
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He vas put in 
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pomp of his retinue, the ſumptuouſneſs of his furniture, the luxury of his wee | 
the munificence of his preſents, correſponded. to theſe great preferments z or ra- 


poſſeſſion of the honours of Eye and Berkham; large baronies, * 
to the crown; and to compleat hs grandeur, he was entruſted with: — 
tion of prince Henry, the King's eldeſt 'fory and heir of the monarchy s. 


ther exceeded any thing, which England had ever before ſeen in any ſubject. 
His hiſtorian and ſecretary, Fitz- Stephens , mentions, among other particu- 
lars, that his apartments were every day in winter covered with elean ſtraw or 
hay, and in ſummer with green ruſhes or boughs ; leſt the gentlemen who paid 


their court to him, and who could not, by reaſon of their great number, Sele 


place at table, ſhould ſoil their fine eloaths by ſitting on a dirty floor 1. A g. 
number of knights were retained in his ſervice ; the greateſt barons were proud 


being received at his table; his houſe was a place of education for the 10 ny 10 | 


chief nobility ;. and the King himſelf frequently vouchſafed to partake of his en- 
tertainments. As his way of life was ſplendid and opulent, his amuſements and 


occupations. were gay, and partook of the cavalier ſpirit, which, as he had only 


taken deacon's orders, he did not think unbefitting bis character. He employed 
himſelf at leiſure hours in hunting,  hawking, gaming, and horſemanſhip 3, be - 
expoſed; his perſon, in ſeveral military actions j 3 he carried over, at his own 


© ©» 


charge, ſeven hundred, knights to attend the King in his wars at Tholouſe; in ] 


the ſubſequent; wars on the frontiers of, Normandy,. he maintained, during forty | 


days, twelve hundred knights, and four thouſand of their train 5; and in an 
embaſſj to France, with which he was entruſted, he aſtoniſhed that court count with "I 


the number and magnificence of his retinue. Mit. een ali 
. . Hzngr,; beſides committing all his more. important buſineſs. to Becker's mar | 


| nagement, honoured him with his friendſhip and intimacy; and whenever he was 


firaw and three ecls, thrice in 3, if 1 55 1 vo4s wigs: 1 912 in a are mor * 
0 Bar. 9 P. 267. , | 


diſpoſed: to relax himſelf by ſports; of any kind, he admitted his chancellor, toſtbe 
party . An inſtance of their familiarity is mentioned: by Fitz - Stephens, which, 
as it ſhows the manners of the age, it may not be improper. to felate. One day, 
as the King and chancellor were ding togerber 10 dbe Ane af Londap, 
pong obſeryed a beggar, . who was ſhivering | with cold. Would it, not be very 
ee fair che King, to er that poor man A Tn RR ſevere 


1 ano Ie 8, * 44 
* '* Fire Steph. p.15. Hit, Quad. p. Þ 14, 3 t ht 7 
1 John Baldwin held the manor of Oterarsfee in Ayletbury of il RE by the A815. 
of finding litter for the King's bed, viz. in ſummer, graſs ot herbs, and two grey geeſe, and in winter 
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ſeaſon d It mould, ſurely, replied the chancellor; and you do well, Sir, in Chap. VIII. 

tmiaking of ſuch good actions: Then he ſhall have one preſently, cried the King : 57 ge 

And ſeising the ſkirt: of the chancellor's coat, began to pull it violently. The Ft 
chancellor defended himſelf for ſome time; and they had both of them like to 

have tumbled off their horſes in the ſtreet, when Becket, after a vehement ſtrug- 

gle, let go his coat; which the King beſtowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant. 

of the quality of the perſons, was not a little ſurpriſed with the preſent *, 5 


Brexxr, who, by his complaiſance and good humour, had rendered himſelf 

agreeable, and by his induſtry and abilities uſeful,” to his maſter, appeared to him 
the fitteſt perſon for ſupplying the vacancy made by the death of Theobald; and 
as he was well acquainted with the King's intention + of retrenching, or rather 
confining within the antient bounds, all eccleſiaſtical privileges, and ſhowed. al- 
ways a ready diſpoſition to comply with them F, Henry, who never expected any 
reſiſtance from that quarter, immediately iſſued orders for electing him archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. But this reſolution, which was taken contrary to the opinion of 
Matilda, and many of the miniſters ||, turned out very unfortunate in the iſſue; i: 
and never prince of ſo great penetration appeared, in the iſſue, to EO ſo lite 
underſtood the genius and character of his miniſter. - 


No ſooner was Becket "inſtalled in this high dignity, which rendered him for 
life the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, with ſome pretenſions of aſpiring to be 
the firſt; than he totally altered his demeanour and conduct 8, and endeavoured 
to retrieve the character of ſanctity, of which his former buſy and oſtentatious 
courſe of life might, in the eyes of the people, have naturally bereaved him. 
Without conſulting the King, he immediately returned into his hands the com- 
miſſion of chancellor .; pretending, that he muſt henceforth detach himſelf from 

ſecular affairs, and be ſolely employed in the exerciſe of his ſacred function; but 
in reality, that he might break off all connexions with Henry, and appriſe 
him, that Becket, as primate of England, was now become entirely a new per- 
ſonage. He maintained only, in his retinue and attendants, his antient pomp 
and luſtre, which was uſeful to ſtrike the vulgar: In his own perſon he affected 
the greateſt auſterity, and moſt rigid mortification, which, he was ſenſible, would 1 
have an equal or a greater tendency to the ſame end. He wore ſack- cloth next 
his ſkin, which, by his affected care to conceal it, was neceſſarily the more re- 
marked by all the world“: He changed it ſo ſeldom, that it was filled with dirt 
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p. 232. } Epiſt. St. Thom, p- 167. IM. Paris, p. 69. Neubr. p. 393+ Diceto, - 
P- 534- Gervas, p. 1383. + Hiſt. Quad. p. 32. M. Paris, p. 69. Diceto, p. 734. 
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274 HISTORT or ENO LAN | — 
Chap. VIII. and vermin v; His uſual diet was bread; his drink water +, which dar | 


dered farther unpalatable by the mixture. of unſavoury herbs: He tore his. back 


with the frequent diſcipline which he inflifted on it: He daily on his knees 


waſhed, in imitation of our Saviour, the feet af thirteen beggars, whom he af- 


' terwards diſmiſſed with preſents : He gained the affeRians' of the monks by 


his frequent charities ta the convents and hoſpitals 3 Every ane who made pro- 
feſſion of ſanctity was admitted to his eonverſation, and returned full of panegy- 
rics on the humility, as well as the piety and mortification, of the holy primate : 
He ſeemed to be perpetually employed in reciting prayers and pious lectures, or in 
peruſing religious diſcourſes : His aſpe& wore the appearance of ſeriouſneſs, and 
mental recollection, and ſecret devotion: And all men of penetration plainly ſaw, 
that he was meditating ſome great deſign, and that the ambition and oſtentation 


of his character had turned itſelf towards a new and more dangerous object. 


Becker waited not till then ſhould commence thoſe projects againſt che ec- 


| - Quarrel be- clefjaſtical power, which, he knew, had been formed by that prince: He was 


tween tne 
EKing and Bec- 
ket, 


himſelf the aggreſſor ;- and endeavoured. to .oyerawe the King by the intrepidity 
and boldneſs of his enterprizes. He ſummoned the earl of Clare to ſurrender the 
barony of Tunbridge, which, ever ſince the conqueſt, had remained in the fa- 
mily of that nobleman, but which, as it had formerly belonged to the ſee of Can+ 
terbury, the primate pretended his predeceſſors were prohibited by the canons to 
alienate, The earl of Clare, beſides the luſtre which he derived from the great- 


neſs of his own birth, and the extent of his poſſeſſions, was allied to all the chief 


families in the kingdom; his ſiſter, who was a celebrated beauty, had farthes 
extended his credit among the nobility, and was even ſuppoſed to have gained 


the King's affections; and Becket could not better diſcoyer, than by 4 15 ſo 


powerful an intereſt, his reſolution to maintain with vigour the rights, "al or 
pretended, of his ſee |. | 

WIILIAM de Eynsford, a military tenant of the crown, was patron af a living; 
which belonged to a manor that held of the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and Bec- 
ket, without regard to William's right, preſented, on a new and-illegal pretext, 
one Laurence to that living, who was violently expelled by Eynsford. The pri- 
mate, making himſelf, as was uſual in ſpiritual courts, both judge and party, 
iſſued out, in a ſummary manner, the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
Eynsford, who complained to the King, that he, who held in capite of the 


* Fitz-Steph. p. 24. I Hoveden, p. 520. 1 Fitz · Steph. P: 25. Hiſt, Quad, p. 19. 
I Fitz-Stephen, p. 28. Gervas, p. 1384. | 1 
| | crown, - 
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crown, mould, e to the practice eftabliſhed by the Conqueror, and main- Chap. VIII. 
tained ever fince by his ſucceſſors, be ſubjected to that terrible ſentence, withour * 
the previous conſent of the ſovereign ®. Henry, who had now broke off all | 
perſonal intercourſe: with Becket, ſent him, by a meſſenger, his orders to abſolve 
Eynsford ; but received for anſwer, that it belonged not to the King to inform 

him whotn he ſhould abſolve and whom excommunicate : And it was not till 

after many remonſtrances and trienaces, that Becket, tho with the worſt grace 
imaginable, was induced to comply. with the royal mandate. 


Henn, tho? he found himfelf thus gtievouſly miſtaken in the character of tho | 
perſon whom he had promoted to the primacy, determined not to defift from his 
former intention of retrenching clerical uſurpations. He was entirely maſter of 
his extenſive dominions : The prudence and vigour of his government, attended 
with perpetual ſucceſs, had raiſed his character above that of any of his prede- 
ceſſors 1: The papacy was weakened. by a ſchiſm, which divided all Europe: 
And he rightly judged, that, if the preſent favourable opportunity were negle&- 
ed, the crown muſt, from the prevalent ſuperſtition of the people, be in ** 
of falling into an entire ſubordination under the mitre. 


Tux union of the civil and eecleſiaſtical powers ſerves extremely; in every Ci- 
vilized government, to the maintenance of peace and order ; and prevents thoſe 
mutual incroachments, which, as there can be no ultimate ap between them, 
are often attended with the moſt darigerous conſequences. Whether the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, who unites theſe powers, receive the appellation of prince or prelate, 
is not material: The ſuperior weight, which temporal intereſts commonly bear 
in the apprehenſions of men above ſpiritual, renders the civil part of his charac- 

ter moſt prevalent ; and in time prevents thoſe groſs impoſtures and bigotted 
perſecutions, which, in all falſe religions, are the chief foundation of clerical au- 
thority. But during the progreſs of ecclefiaſtical uſurpations, the ſtate, by the 
reſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, is naturally thrown into convulſions; and it be- 
hoves the prince, both for his own intereſt, and for that of the public, to pro- 
vide in time ſufficient barriers againſt ſo dangerous and infidious a rival. This 
precaution had been hitherto- much neglected in England, as well as in other 
catholic countries z and affairs at laſt ſeerned to have come to a dangerous crifis : 
A ſovereign of - the greateſt abilities was. now on the throne : A prelate of the 
moſt inflexible and intrepid character was poſſeſſed of the primacy : The con- 
tending; powers appeared to be armed with their full force, and it was natural to 
expect ſome extraordinary event to reſult from their rencounter. 


M. Paris, p. 70. Diceto, p. 536. N . 7 Fitz. Steph. p. 23. Feit K bee. 
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Auono their other inventions to obtain money, the clergy had inculeated the 
neceſſity of penance as an atonement for ſin; and having again introduced the 
practice of paying them large ſums as a commutation, or ſpecies of atonement; 


for the remiſſion of theſe penances, the ſins of the people, by theſe means, had 


become a revenue to the prieſts; and the King computed, that, by this inven- 
tion alone, they levied more money from his ſubjects, than flowed, by all the 
funds and taxes, into the royal exchequer D. That he might eaſe his ſubjects of 
ſo heavy and arbitrary an impoſition, Henry required, that a civil officer of his 
appointment ſhould be preſent in all eccleſiaſtical.courts, and ſhould, for the fu- 


ture, give his conſent to every ps np ann was n with fingers for their 


Ge offences. th 4% r t hier 
Tx eccleſiaſtics, in Heb age, had endet all Ada ſubordinativn-t6 | 
ths magiſtrate : They openly pretended' to an exemption,” in eriminal ateuſa· 
tions, from a trial before courts of juſtice 3 and were gradually introducing a like 
exemption in civil cauſes : Spiritual penalties alone could be inflicted on: their-of- 
fences: And as the clergy had extremely multiplied i in England, and many of 
them were conſequently of very low characters, crimes-of the deepeſt dye, mur- 
ders, robberies, adulteries, rapes, were daily committed with impunity. by the 


eccleſiaſtics. It had been found, for inſtance, by enquiry, that no leſs than an 


hundred murders had, ſince the King's acceſſion, been perpetrated by men of 
that profeſſion, who had never been called to account for theſe offences +; and 


holy orders were become a full. protection for all enormities, A 'clerk: in Wor- 


ceſterſhire, having debauched a gentleman's daughter, had, at this time, pro- 


ceeded to murder the father; and the general indignation, againſt this erime 


moved the King to attempt the remedy. of an abuſe which was become ſo palpable, 


and to require that the clerk ſhould be delivered up, and receive condign puniſh- 


ment from the magiſtrate . Becket inſiſted on the privileges of the church's 
confined the criminal to the biſhop's priſon, leſt he ſhould: be ſeized by the King's 


officers ; maintained that no greater puniſhment could be inflicted on him than 


degradation: And when the King demanded, that, immediately after he was 


degraded, he ſhould be tried by the civil power, the primate aſſerted, that it 


was iniquitous to by a man twice upon the . ee and ior the ſame 


crime ||. 


Hrxkv, ings hold of ſo n a N reſolved to 1 tha hn wich 
regard to all their privileges, which they Bs raiſed to an enormous height, and 


* Fitz-Steph. p. 32. 1 Neubr. p. 30%. 1 Fitz-Steph. p. 33. "Hiſt, Quad. f p. 32. 
[| Fitz-Steph, p. 29. Hiſt, Quad. p. 33, 45. Hoveden, p. 492, M. Paris, p. 72» Diceto, 
r. 3305 537. Brompton, p. 1058. deu P- 2384 Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 208, 99 ; | 
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to determine at once thoſe controverſies, which daily envlcipties; between the ci- on” VIII. 
vll and eocleſiaſtical juriſdictions. He ſummoned an aſſembly of all the prelates wind 
_ of England ; and he put to them this conciſe and deciſive queſtion, Whether or 

not they were willing to ſubmit to the antient laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom? 

The biſhops - unanimouſly replied, that they were willing, ſaving their own or- 

der * : A device by which they thought to elude the preſent urgency of the King's 

| demand; and yet reſerve to themſelves, on a favourable opportunity, the power 

of reſuming all their paſt pretenſions. The King was ſenſible of the artifice, and 

was provoked to the higheſt indignation. He left the aſſembly, with viſible 

marks of his diſpleaſure : He required the primate inſtantly to ſurrender the ho- 

-nours and caſtles of Eye and Berkham : The biſhops! were terrified; and ex- 
| peRed Mill farther effects of his reſentment. Becket alone was inflexible; and 

nothing but the interpoſition of the Pope's legate, Philip, abbot of Eleemoſina, 

who dreaded: a breach with ſo powerful a prince at ſo unſeaſonable a juncture; 
could have prevailed on him to retract the ſaving clauſe, and give a We mn 
abſolute promiſe of obſerving the antient cuſtoms . 


BZBBur Henry was not content with a declaration in theſe general terms: He re- 
8 ere it was too late, to define expreſsly thoſe cuſtoms, with which he re- 
quired compliance, and to put a ſtop to clerical uſurpations, before they were 
fully conſolidated, and could plead antiquity, as they already did a ſacred au- 
thority, in their favour. The claims of the church were open and viſible. Af- 
ter a gradual and inſenſible progreſs thro? many centuries, the ' maſk had at laſt 
been taken off, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtical councils, by their canons, which were 
pretended to be irrevocable and infallible, had ' poſitively defined thoſe privileges 
and immunities, which gave ſuch general offence, and appeared fo dangerous, 
to the civil magiſtrate. Henry therefore deemed it neceſſary to define with the 
ſame preciſion the limits of the civil power; to oppoſe his legal cuſtoms to their 
divine ordinances; to determine the exact boundaries of the rival juriſdictions; 
and for this purpoſe, he ſummoned a general council of the nobility and prelates 2164. 
at Clarendon, to whom he ſubmitted this great and important queſtion. 25th January. 


Tux barons were all gained to the King” s party, either by the reaſons which Conſtitutions | 
be urged, or by his ſuperior authority: The biſhops were overawed by the gene- of Clarendon. 
ral combination againſt them: And the following laws, commonly called the 
Conſtitutions of Clarendon, were voted without oppoſition by this aſſembly l. It 

vas enacted, that all ſuits concerning the advowſon and preſentation of churches 


„ Fitz-Steph. p. 31. | Hit. Quad. p. 34. Hoveden,' p. 492. Gervas, p. 1389. | 
1 Hiſt, Quad. p. 35. res; Per Inge 7 CE I Oe; Horeden, p. 493- 
Baby 1385. | 2 
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Chap: VIII. ſhould be detertained in the ws courts : That the churches, belonging tothe 


1164. 


King's fee, ſhould not be granted in perpetuity without his conſent : That clerks, h 

accuſed of any crime, ſhould be tried in the civil courts : That no perſon, partigu- 

larly no clergyman of any rank, ſhould depart the kingdom without the King's | 
licence : That excommunicated perſons ſhould not be bound to give ſecurity for 
continuing in their pteſent place of abode : That laics ſhould not be accuſed in 
ſpiritual courts, except by legal and reputable promoters and witnefſes : That no 
chief tenant of the crown ſhould be excommunicated, nor his lands be put under 
an interdict, except with the King's conſent : That all appeals in ſpiritual cauſes 
ſhould be carried from the archdeacon to the biſhop, from the biſhop to the 
primate, from him to the King; and ſhould be carried no farther without the 
King's conſent: That if any law-ſuit ariſe between a layman and a clergyman 
concerning a tenement, and it be diſputed whether the land be a lay or an eccle- 
ſiaſtical fee, it ſhould firſt be determined by the verdict of twelve lawful men to 


what claſs it belonged, and if it be found to be a lay-fee, the caufe ſhould finally 


be determined in the civil courts : That no inhabitant in demeſne, ſhould be ex- 
communicated for non-appearance in a ſpiritual court, till the chief officer of the 
place, where he reſides, be conſulted, that he may compel him by the civil 
authority to give ſatisfaction to the church : That the archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
other ſpiritual dignitaries ſhould be regarded as barons of the realm; ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs the privileges and be ſubjeRed to the burthens belonging to that rank; and 
ſhould be bound to attend the King in his great councils, and aſſiſt at all trials, 
till the ſentence, either of death or loſs of members, be given againſt the crimi» 
nal : That the revenue of the vacant ſees ſhould belong to the King ; the chapter, 
or ſuch. of them as he ſhall ſummon, - ſhould fit in the King's chapel till they 
ET the new election with his conſent, and that the biſhop-ele&t ſhould do ho- 
mage to the crown: That if any baron or tenant ix capite ſhall refuſe to ſubmit 
to the ſpiritual courts, the King ſhould employ his authority in obliging him to 
make ſuch ſubmiſſions ; if any-of them. throw off his allegiance to the King, the 
prelates ſhould with their cenſures aſſiſt the King in reducing him: That 
Forfeited to the King, ſhould not be protected in churches or church-yards : That 
the clergy ſhould no more pretend to the right of enforcing payment of debts 
contracted by oath or promiſe ; but ſhould leave theſe law-ſuits, as well as others, 
to the determination of the civil courts : And that the ſons of villains ol | 
not be ordained clerks, without the conſent of their lord *, 


* Hiſt. Quadr. p. 163. M. Paris, p. 70, 74s Ne e Prof homer 1386, ö 
1387. Wilkins, e 
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,Faxs2 articles, to the Ws of ſixteen, were calculated 6 to prevent the prin- Chap, vu, 
* abuſes, which had prevailed in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and to put an effectual ſtop Wit 
to the uſurpations of the church, which, gradually ſtealing on, had threatened 
the total deſtruction of the civil power. Henry, therefore, by reducing theſe 
cuſtoms to writing and collecting them in a body, endeavoured to prevent all fu- 
tore diſpute with regard to them; and by paſſing ſo many eccleſiaſtical ordinances 

in a national and civil aſſembly, he fully eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of the legiſ- 
ature above all papal decrees or ſpiritual canons, and gained a ſignal victory 

oyer the eccleſiaſtics. But as he knew, that the biſhops, tho' overawed by the 

preſent combination of the crown and the barons, would take the firſt favourable 
opportunity of denying the authority, which had enacted theſe conſtitutions ; he 

reſolyed, that they ſhould all ſer their ſeal to them, and give a promiſe to obſerve 

them. None of the prelates dared to oppoſe his will; except Becket, who, tho? 
urged by the earls of Cornwal and Leiceſter, the barons of principal authority i in 
the kingdom, obſtinately with-held his conſent. Ar laſt, Richard de Haſtings, 
"; grand prior of the templars in England, threw himſelf on his knees before him; 

and with many tears, entreated him, if he paid any regard, either to his own 

fafety or that of the church, not to provoke, by a fruitleſs oppoſition, the indig- 

nation of a great monarch, who was reſolutely bent on his purpoſe, and who was 
determined to take full revenge on every one, who ſhould dare to oppoſe him “; 

Becket, finding himſelf deſerted by all the world, and even by his own brethren, 

in this cauſe, was at laſt obliged to comply; and he ſet his ſeal to the conſtitu- 

tions ; promiſed, legally, with good faith, and without fraud or reſerve , to ob- 

ſerve them; and even took an oath to that purpoſe t. The King, thinking 

that he had now finally prevailed in this great enterprize, ſent the conſtitutions, 

to Pope Alexander, who then refided in France, and required his ratification of 

them: But the pontiff, who plainly ſaw, that theſe laws were calculated to eſt - | 
bliſh the independancy of England on the papacy, and of the royal power on the - th 
clergy, condemned them in the ſtrongeſt terms ; abrogated, annulled, and re- 
jected them ||, There were only fix articles, the leaſt important, which, for the 
fake of peace, he was willing to ratify. 


Becker, when he obſerved, that he might hope for ſupport in an a oppolitign, 

| expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for his conteſſions; and endeayoured to engage all 
the other biſhops in a confederacy to adhere to their common rights, and to the 
eccleſiaſtical privileges, in which he repreſented the intereſt and honour of God 
to be ſo deeply concerned. He redoubled his auſterities i in order to puniſh himſelf” 
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for his criminal compliance * : He proportioned his diſcipline to the enormity of 
his ſuppoſed offence: And he refuſed to exerciſe any part of his archiepiſcopal ; 
function, till he ſhould. receive abſolution from the Pope, which was readily 


granted him T. Henry, informed of his preſent diſpoſitions, reſolved to take 
vengeance for this refractory behaviour; and he attempted to cruſh him, by 


means of that very power which Becket made ſuch a merit in ſupporting. He 


applied to the Pope for the commiſſion of legate in his dominions ; but Alex- 


ander, as politic as he, tho* he granted him the commiſſion, annexed a clauſe, 
that it ſhould not empower him to execute any act in prejudice of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury Þ : And the King, finding how fruitleſs ſuch an authority would 


prove, ſent back the commiſſion by the ſame meſſengers who brought it |. 


Taz primate, however, who found himſelf ſtill expoſed to the King's indig- 
nation, endeavoured twice to eſcape ſecretly from the kingdom; but was as often 
detained by contrary winds $ : And Henry haſtened to make him feel the ef- 
fects of an obſtinacy, which he deemed ſo criminal. He inſtigated John, ma- 
riſchal of the exchequer, to ſue Becket, in the archiepiſcopal-court for ſome 


lands, part of the manor of Pageham ; and to appeal from thence to the King's 


court for juſtice . On the day appointed for trying the cauſe, the primate ſent 


four knights, to repreſent certain irregularities in John's appeal; and at the ſame 
time to excuſe himſelf, on account of ſickneſs, for not appearing perſonally that 
day in the court. This light offence (if it even deſerves that name) was repreſented 


as a grievous contempt ; the four knights were menaced, and with difficulty 
eſcaped being ſent to priſon, as offering falſhoods to the court * ; and Henry, 


being determined to perſecute Becket to the utmoſt, 'ſummoned at Northampton 


a great council, whom he propoſed to. make the inſtruments of his vengeance 


againſt this inflexible prelate. 


Taz King had raiſed Becket from a low ſtation to the higheſt offices, had ho- 
noured him with his countenance and friendſhip, had truſted to his affiſtance in 


forwarding his favourite project againſt the clergy ; and when he found him be- 
come of a ſudden his moſt rigid opponent, while every one beſide complied with 


his will, rage at the diſappointment, and indignation againſt ſuch ſignal ingra- 


titude, tranſported him beyond all bounds of moderation; and there ſeems to 


have entered more of paſſion than of juſtice or even of policy, in this violent 


* Hiſt. Quadr. p. 40, 41. Hoveden, p 493. M. Paris, p. 71. + Gm p- "000 
Parker, p. 203. Epiſt. St. Thom p. 40, 41. t Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 13, 14. 

{| Hoveden, p. 493. Gervas, p. 1388. $ Fitz- Steph. p. 35- Hiſt, Quad. p. 4% u. | 
Paris, p. 72. + Hoveden, p. 494. M. Paris, p 72, Diceto, p. 537. | 
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proſecution v. The barons, howenerz in th great council-yoted, whatever fen- Chap, VIE. 

tence he: was pleaſed to dictate: to them; and the hiſhops themſelves, who un- We 

daubtediy bore a ſecret, favour to Beckety: and; regarded: him as. the martyr of their 

privileges, concurred. with the. reſt, in the deſign of oppreſſing their primace. In 

vain did Becket urge, chat his court was proceeding, wich the utmoſt regularity 

and Juſtice: i in trying the mareſchaPs. cauſe, Which, however, he ſaid, would ap- 

pear, from the ſheriff's teſtimony, to be entirely unjuſt and iniquitous: That he 

himſelf had diſcovered. no contemꝑt of the King's court; but on the. contrary,. 

8 by ſending four Knights to excule. his abſenceg had virtually acknowledged its 
authority; That. he alſo; in conſequence of the King's ſummons, perſonally ap- 
peared at preſent. j in the great council, ready to Juſtify. his cauſe againſt the 
mareſchal, and to ſubmit his conduct to their enquiry and juriſdiction: And that 
N he be found to have been guiltꝶ of non · appearance, the laws had affixed: 

ery light. penalty to that offence; and that, as he was an inhabitant of Kent, 

Tow his archiepiſcopal palace was ſeated,” he. was by law entitled to ſome greater 
indulgence than uſual in the rate of bis fine . He was condemned, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe pleas, as guilty of a contempt. of the King s court, and as wanting 
in the fealty which he had ſworn to his ſovereign 3 all his goods and chattels were 
conhilcated' t; and that this trium ph over the church might be carried to the : 
utmoſt, Henry, Biſhop of Wincheſter, the prelate who. had been fo powerful in, 
the former reign, Was, notwithſtanding, his remonſtrances, obliged, by order of 
the court,, to pronounce the ſentence, againſt him |, The primate ſubmitted to 
the. decree; and all the prelates,, exceyt Gilbert, biſhop. of London, Who ' 
paid, court to the King by this ſingularity, became ſureties for him 5, It is re- 
matkable. that ſeveral Norman barons voted in this council 5 and we may con- 
clude; with ſome probability, that a like practice had prevailed i in many of the great 
couticils ſummoned ſince the conqueſt: For the contemporary hiſtorian, who has 
given us a full account of theſe tranſactions, does not mention this circumſtance 
as ay wiſe ingular + z and Becket, i inall his ſubſequent temonſtrances with regard 

to the ſebete treatment, which he had met with, never founds any objection on 
an irregylarity, which. to us appears very pal able and flagrant. Sa Mel, pre- 
ciffon was there at that time in the government an conſtitution! 

Tax King was not. content with this ſentence, however violent and oppreſixe, 
| Next day, he demanded of Becket the ſumof three hundred pounds, which the pri · 

mate had levied from the honours! of Eye and Beha. „ while in his poſlefion. 


on Neue. Nb 1 Fit. Steph. p. 37. 4. . Hit. Quad. p. 47. Horeden, 5. 
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Chip. Vill. Becket, after premiſing that he was not obliged to anfwer to/this ſuit,” Becht 36 = 
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was not contained in his ſummona; after remarking, that he had experided mite 
than that ſum in the repairs of theſe caſtles and of the royal palace at London ; 
expreſſed however his reſolution not to allow money to be any ground of quatrel 
between him and his ſovereign: He agreed to pay the ſum; and immediately 
gave ſureties for it. In the ſubſequent meeting, the King demanded fle hun- 
dred marks, which, he affirmed,. he had lent Becket during the war at Tho- 
louſe + ; and another ſum to · the ſame amount, for which that prince had been 
ſurety for him to a Jew. - Immediately: after theſe two claims, he ſtarted a third - 

of ſtill greater importance: He required him to give in the account of his ad- | 
miniſtration while chancellor, and to pay the ballance due from the revenues off 
all the prelacies, abbies, and baronies, which had, during that time, been ſub · 


jected to his management $: Becket obſerved, that as this demand was totally 


unexpected; he had not come prepared to anſwer it; but he required a delay, 


and promiſed i in that caſe to give ſatisfaction. The King inſiſted upon ſureties * 
ee ee e led eres pert mgm rs pedemhareede en mpor-- 
F tance |}. 1 2 5 


Ir is apparent, from the known character F Henry, and from the uſual vigh 
lance of his government, that when he promoted | Becket to the ſee of Canterbury,. 
he was, on good grounds, well pleaſed with his adminiſtration in the former 


high office, wih Which he had entruſted him 3, and- that, even if that prelate had: 


diſſipated" money beyond the income of his wh the King was ſatisfied; that his: 
expences were not blameable, and had in the main been calculated for his ſer⸗ 
e Two years had ſince elapſed ; no demands had CS that time b 50 mn: 


EFERD 


8 r refalutite to ruin and 1 9 To find fene chat be ole 


anſwer ſo boundleſs and uncertain a claim, which, in the King's eſtimation, oY 
mounted to 44,000 marks .|, Was impracticable z and Becker's ſuffragans were: 
extremely at a loſs what council to-give him, in ſuch a critical emergency. By. | 
the advice of the biſhop of Wincheſter he offered two thouſand marks as a ge- 
neral ſatisfaction for all demands: But this offer was rejected by the King “ * 

Some prelates counſelled him to reſign his fee, on condition of receiving an ac- ; 
quital : Others were ory opinion, that he "on to fubmit himſelf entirely. to the 
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[Ar But the primate, thus puſhed. 40 che vtmoſt, had too much Chap. VIII. 
courage to ſink under oppreſſion: He determined to brave all his enemies, to 1164 
truſt to the ſacredneſs of büchern der for protection, to involve his cauſe with Van 
of God and religion, and to ſtand the utmoſt efforts of royal indignation. 


Arz a few days, ſpent in deliberation, Becket went to church, je ſaid 
maſs, where he had previouſly: ordered, that the introit to the communion ſer- 
vice fhould begin with theſe words, Princes ſat and ſpake againſt ne; the paſ- 
ſage appointed for the martyrdom of St. Stephen, whom the primate: thereby 
tacitly pretended to reſemble in his ſufferings for the fake of righteouſneſs f. He 
went thence to court arrayed in his ſacred veſtments ; and as ſoon as he arrived 
Within the palace gates, he took the croſs into his own hands, bore it aloft as his 
protection, and marched in that poſture into the royal apartments . The King, 
ho was in an inner room, was aſtoniſhed at this parade, by which the primate 
ſeemed to menace him and his court with the ſentence of excommunication; and 
he ſent ſome of the prelates to remonſtrate with him on account of ſuch audacious 
behaviour. Theſe prelates complained to him, that, by ſubſcribing, himſelf, to 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon, he had ſeduced them to imitate his example; and 
2 when it was too late, he pretended to ſhake off all ſubordination to the 
civil power, and appeared deſirous of involving them in the guilt, which muſt 
attend any violation of thoſe laws, eſtabliſhed by their conſent and ratified by | 
their ſubſcriptions 1. Becket replied, that he had indeed ſubſcribed the conſti- 
tutions of C larendon, legally, with good faith and without fraud or reſerve, but 
in theſe words was virtually implied a falyo for the rights of their order, which, 
being connected with the cauſe of God and his church, could never be relin- 3 5 
_gquſhed by their oaths and engagements : That if he and they had erred, in re- 
. che eccleſiaſtical privileges, the beſt atonement they could now make was 
to fetract their conſent, which in ſuch a caſe could never be obligatory, and to 
| follow the Pope's. authority, ' who had folemnly abrogated the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon, and had abſglyed them from all oaths, which they had taken to 
obſerve them; That a determined reſolution was evidently embraced to oppreſs the 
church; the ſtorm had fi firſt broke u upon him; for a ſlight offence, and which too as 
even falſely imputed to him, he had been city condemned to à gtievous 
penalty; a new and unheard of claim was ſince ſtarted, in which he could expect 
no juſtice and he plainly ſaw that he was, the deſtined victim, who, by his ruin, 
OUR Ju Re way for dle n r WR all f Pere pere we That he 
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at HISTORY Dr u UN. 
dg em ritlycinbieed hen, who ele ler Mdhges, iro allſt at any — 


give'their ſanction to any ſentenee againſt tim; he Pur himſetf and —— 
che protection of the ſppreme portiff'; and appeale#'ro bien agent up penile 
which his iniquitous' judges migirt thin proper to inflict upon Him: nd 
however terrible the indignation of ſo great a monarch as Henry, his ſword could 


only kill the body s While that of the church, entruſtedd into the bands of che 


primate, could n N . 8 . nn 8 em and e 
perdition ®, f g . * 4 45+ x yy Mt 1 


Arrats to the Nabe even in ectlefuſticat cauſes, bad been FOR 


. <onſtitutions of Clarendon, and were become criminal by law; but an appeal In 


a civil cauſe, ſuch as that of the King's demand upon Becket, was a practice 1 
together new and unprecedented ; tended directiy to the ſabverſion of the go- 
vernment; and could receive no colour of exctiſe, except from the determined! 
reſolution, which was but too apparent, in the King and the great cvuneil; to 
effectuate, without juſtice, but under colour of law, the total ruin of the inflexible. 
primate. The King, having now obtained ſo much à better pretent for his vio= 


lence, would probably have puſhed this affair to the utmoſt extremity againſt 


Baniſhment ofhim ; but Becket gave him no leiſure to conduct that proſecution. ' He refuſed 


Becket. 


protection in foreign countries, Philip, carl of 
France $ 5. Jealous of the riſing greatneſs of, Henry, were woll phaſed ae ble 


+ much ut to hear the ſentence, which the barons, ſitting apart from the bilkops, 
and joined to ſome ſheriffs and barons of the ſecond rank +, had given upon the 
King's claim: He departed from the palace; aſked Henry's immediate permif- 


fon to leave Northampton; and upon meeting with a refafal, he withdrew ſe- 


cretly; wandered about in Ace for ſome time * and at laſt 72 ſhipping Pp 
arrived ſafely at Gravelines T.. avg 
Tus violent and unjuſt proſecution of Becket had a . tendency. to. turn 


the public favour on his ſide, and to make men forget his former ingratitude to- 


wards the King, and his departure from all oaths and engagements, as well as, the . 

enormity of thoſe eccleſiaſtical privileges, of which he affected to be the cham 

; pion. There were many. other reaſons, "which rdcured him..countenance. and 
| Flanders . and Lewis, King 5 


» Fits Steph. p. 42. 44, 45,46. ; Hitt: Quad-p. 57s - Hoveden, 5.405. M. Paris; p. 74. Epi. 
St. Thom. p. 45. 19s. / + Fitz-Steph. p. 46. TTitis hiſtorian id ſpppoſed/to mean/the more 
canſiderable vallals of the chief barons ; Theſe had no title to fit in the great councih,.and:the giving * 

them a place there was a palpable irregularity : Which however is not inſiſted on in any of Becket's 
+ zemonſtrances. | A new proof how'lktle-fixed the conſlitutian was at that time T 
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Abende in W 3 was the common cauſe of Chap. VII. 
princes, they affected to pity extremely the condition of the xxiled primate; and 4. 


the latter eden honoured him wih a viſit at Sqiſſums, in which city he had in- 
vited him to fix his retreat. The pope, whoſe intereſts ere more immediately 
-concerned in ſupporting him, gave a bad reception to -a magnificent: embaſſy, 
which Henry ſent to accuſe him; while he Pur the greateſt marks of diſtinction 
on Becket himſelf, who had .come to Sens, in order to juſtify his cauſe before 
me ſovereign pontiff f. The King, in revenge, ſequeſtered the revenues of 
Canterbury; and by a conduct, hich might be eſteemed arbitrary had there 
deen at that time any regular check on royal authority, he baniſhed all the pri- 
mates relations and domeſtics, to the number of four hundred ꝓ, whom he 
-obliged to ſwear, before their departure, that they would inſtantly join their pa- 
tron l. But this policy, by which Henry endeavoured to reduce Becket the 
"boner to neceſſities, loft its effect: The Pope, as ſoon as they arrived beyond 
Fea, abſolved them from their oath, and diſtributed them among the convents in 
France and Flanders: A reſidence was affigned to Becket himſelf in the convent 
of Pontigny $, where he lived for ſorhe. years in great magnificence, partly from 
a Ei 3 him on the reer 1 0 e 


e more to a bimſelf with Pope 3 Becket aaa into 11685 
| His hands the ſee of Canterbury, to which, he affirmed, he had been uncanoni- 
cally elected, by the authority of the royal mandate J; and Alexander in his turn, 
| befides/inveſting him anew with that dignity, pretended to abrogate by a bull the 
ſentence which the great council of England had paſſed againſt him. Henry, af- 
ter attempting in vain to procure a conference with the Pope, ho departed ſoon 
after for Rome, hither the proſperous condition of his affairs now invited him; 
made proviſions againſt the u e of that breach, which impended between 
© his kingdom and che apoſtolic ſee. He iſſued orders to his juſtieiaries, inhibit- 
ing, under ſevere penalties, all appeals to the Pope: ot archbiſhop 5; forbidding 
any ane to receive any mandates from them, or apply in any caſe to their autho- 
tity ; declaring it treaſonable to bring from either of them an interdict upon the 
kingdom, and puniſhable, in ſecular clergymen, by the loſs of their eyes and by 
caſtration, in regulars by amputation of their feet, and in laics with death; and 
' menacing with he EET and ee the perſons themſclycs, as well as 
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And he farthae 
* obliged all his ſubjects to ſwear to the obſervance of + theſe orders ?. Theſe were 


edicts of the utmoſt importance, affected the lives and properties. of all the ſub- 
 gedts, and even changed, for the time, the national religion, by breaking off all 
communication with Rome: Yet were they enacted by the ſole d of the 
King, and were derived entirely from his will and pleaſure. | 
Tux ſpiritual powers, which, in the primitive church, were, in a great mea- | 
ſure, dependant on the civil, had by a gradual progreſs reached an equality and 
independance 3 and tho? the limits of the two juriſdictions. were difficult to aſcer- 
ttain or define, it was not impoſſible, but, by moderation on both ſides, govern · 
ment might ſtill have been conducted, in that imperfect and irregular_ manner 
which attends all human inſtitutions. But as the ignorance of the age encoura- 
ged the eccleſiaſtics daily to extend their privileges, and even to advance maxims 
totally incompatible with civil goyerament ; Henry had thought it high time 
to put an end to their pretenſions, and formally, in a public council, to fix thoſe 
powers, which belonged to the magiſtrate, and which he was for the future de- 
ttermined to maintain. In this attempt, he was led to recall cuſtoms, Which, 
_ tho? antient , were beginning to be aboliſhed by a contrary practice, and which 
were ſtill more ſtrongly oppoſed by the prevailing opinions and ſentiments of the 
age. Principle, therefore, ſtood on the one ſide; power on the other 3 and if 
the Engliſh' had been actuated by conſcience, more than preſent intereſt; the con- 
troverſy muſt ſoon, by the general defection of Henry's ſubjects, have been de- 
cCided againſt him. Becket, in order to forward this event, filled all places with 
exclamations againſt the violence which he had ſuffered. He compared:himfelf 
to Chriſt, who had been condemned by à lay tribunal $, and who was {crucified 
anew in the preſent oppteſſions under which his church laboured: He cock it for 
granted, as a point inconteſtible, that his cauſe was the cauſe of God ＋ He aſ- 
ſumed the character of champion for the patrimony of the Divinity; He pre- 
tended to be the ſpiritual father of the King and all the people of England“: 
. He even told Henry, that kings reign ſolely by the authority of the church Þ ; 
and tho? he had thus torne off the veil more openly on the one ſide, than that 


ee a bee, he ſeemed fill, ee n ter e 
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aa WANT att the advantage in the argument . The King, that Chap VIIL' 
bl might employ the weapons of temporal power remaining in his hands, ſuſ- 1 
pended the payment of Peter's. pence ; he made advances towards an alliance 

with the Emperor, Frederic Barbaroſſa, who was at that time engaged in vio- 

lent wars with Pope Alexander ; he diſcovered ſome intentions of acknowledg- 

ing Paſcal III. the preſent anti-pope, who was protected by that Emperor | ; 

and by theſe expedients he endeavoured to terrify the enterpriſing, tho? F 6 

pontiff, from, Proceeding to extremities againſt him. 


by — 


Burr the violence of Becket, ſtill more than the nature of the Rs, kept 1166. 
affairs from remaining long in ſuſpenſe between the parties. That prelate, inſti- 
gated by revenge, and animated by the preſent glory attending his ſituation, 
- puſhed matters to a decifion, and iſſued out a cenſure, excommunicating the 
King's chief miniſters by name, and comprehending in general all thoſe who fa- 
voured'or obeyed the conſtitutions of Clarendon 5: Theſe conſtitutions he abro- 
| gated and antulled'; he abſolved every one from the oaths, which they had takem 
to obſerve them; and he ſuſpended the ſpiritual thunder over Henry himſelf, 
only that the prince might avoid the blow by a timely repentance +. 


Tux tuation of Henry was ſo unhappy, chat he could employ no expedi ient 
for ſaving bis miniſters from this terrible cenſure, but by appealing to the Pope 
himſelf, and having recourſe to a tribunal, whoſe authority he had himſelf. at- 
tempted to abridge in this very article of 5 tipo and which, he knew, was ſo 
deeply engaged on the fide of his adverſary *. But even this expedient was not 
likely to be long effectual. Becket had obtained from the Pope a legatine com · 
milfioh over England F; and in virtue of that authority, which admitted of no» 
appeal To he ſummoned the biſhops of London, Saliſbury,. and others, to at- 
tend him, and ordered, under pain of excommunication, the eccleſiaſtics, ſe- 

queſterect on his account, to be reſtored” in two, months to all their benefices l. 
But John de Oxford, the King's agent at Rome, had the addreſs to procure or- 
ders for ſuſpending this fentence'$ ; and he gave the pontiff ſuch hopes of a ſpeedy: 

| recohciſement: between the King and Becker, that two legates, William de Pavie- 
ang Othio,. were ſent, to Normandy, where the King then reſided, and endes - 


18 Epiſt: St: Thom. p- 268, 6m. 1 Epift. St. Thom, p. 219. 1 Hiſt. Quad: p. 18. 
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466 HISTORY or ENGLAND. a 
N vouted to find. expedients far that:purpoſe *.,/ But the pretenſions of the parties. 


were, as yet, too oppoſite to admit of an accommodation: The King required, 
that all the conſtitutions of Clarendon, ſhould be ratified F : Becket, that, pre- 
viouſly. to any agreement, he and his adherents ſhould be reſtored to their poſſeſ- 
ſions : And as the legates had no power to prenounce a definitive ſentence on 
either ſide, the negotiation. ſoon after came to nothing l. The cardinal de Pavie 


alſo, being e much attached to Henry's intereſts, took care to protract the nega- 


tiation; to mitigate the Pope, by the accounts which he ſent of that prince”s. 
conduct; and to procure him every poſſible indulgence from the ſee of Rome. 
Ic was by. his credit, that the King obtained about this time a diſpenſation. for the 
marriage of his third ſon, Geoffrey, with the heireſs of Brittany ; a conceſſions. 


Which, canGdering Henry's. demerits towards the church, e E 


both to Becket, . W France. 


"Tix intrjoaciennf the foudl J Pad. in that. age, „ 
power between the prince and his vaſſals, and between one prince and another, 


: as Precarious as thoſe between the crown and the mitre ; and all-wars took: their 
origin from diſputes, which, had there · been any tribunal poſſeſſed of power to 


enforce their decrees, ought only to have been decided before a court of judica- 

ture. Henry, in proſecution, of ſome controverſies, in which he was involved 
with the count of Auvergne, a vaſſal of the dutchy of Guienne,. had invaded the 
territories of that count; who had recourſe to the King of France, his ſuperior 
lord, for protection, and thereby kindled a war between the two monarchs. But 

this war was, as uſual, no leſs feeble in its operations, than it was frivolous i in 
its cauſe and object; and after occaſioning ſome depredations on each others ter- 
ritories 8, and ſome inſurrections among the barons, of Poictou and. Guienne, was 


terminated in a peace; the terms of which were rather diſadvantageous to Henty, 


and prove, that that prince had, by reaſon of lis. conteſts with the church, loſt 
the ſuperiority, which he had hitherto maintained over the crown, of Fr rance: An 
additional motive to him for accommodating thoſe differences. 


Tue Pope and the King began to. perceive, that, in the EP og ol of 
affairs, neither of them could expect a final and.decilive victory over the other, 
and that they had more to fear than hope from the duration of the controverſy. 
Tho' the. vigour of Henry's: government had confirmed his- authority in all his 
dominions, his throne might de ſhaken by a ſentence of excorymunitition'y and . 
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if Koaglend igſelf could, by jes patio. be more calily guarded againſt n * 
asian of ſuperſtitious prejudices, his, French provinces. gt leaſt, whoſe commu- 
vication was open with the neighbouring ſtates, would be Ach expoſed,” o 
that account, to ſome great. reyolution. j convulſion ?. He could. not, there- 
fore, reaſonably imagine, that the Pope, While he x I och a check aden 
him, would formally recqgvixe the conſtitutions of larendon, which both 
an end Bo: pretenſions in England, and would give an example to 1 
tes of rting a like independancy c. Pope Alexander, on the other hand, 15 
ing ſtill e ed in dangerous wars with the Emperor F rederic, might juſtly 
apprehend, | t Henry, rather than relinquiſh « claims of ſych importance, would 
zig the party of his enemy t; and as the trials hitherto, made of the ſpiritual 
weapons by Becket had not { cceeded to his expectation I, and every thing had 
remained 2 7. in all the King's dominions, nothing ſeemed impoſſible to the 
ity and vi llapce of ſo great a monarch. The diſpoſition of minds on both 
bes, reſulting: rom theſe circumſtances, produced frequent attempts towards an 
accommodation ; but as both h,parties knew. that the eſſential articles of the diſpute 
could not then be terminated, they entertained a perpetual jealouſy of each others 
. and were anxious not to loſe the leaſt advantage in the negotiation d. The nun- 1168, 
gie, .Gratian, and Vivian, having received a commiſſion to endeavour a recon- - © 
clement, met. with the King at Damfront in Normandy + 3 and after all differen- = 
ces, ſeenied to he adjuſted, the King offered. ro ſign the treaty, with a ſalvo to bis | 
royal dignity ; which gaye ſuch umbrage co Becket, that the negotiation, in 
e end, became fruitleſs, and the excommunications were renewed. againſt the 
$, miniſters. Another , negotiation was conducted at Montmirail, in, the 
ge the King of France and .the French. prelates; where Becket, imita- 
's example, offered to make his ſubmiſſions, with a falyo of the ho- 
; 1 „and the liberties of the church +; which, for a like reaſon, was 
88 offenſive to the King, and rendered the treaty ahortive. A third con- tic: 
erence, Under the fame mediation, as ne off, by Becker's inſiſting on the 
like reſerve in his, ſubmiſſions 5 and even in a fourth treaty, when all the terms 
Nere adjyſted,, and, w wan the primate expected to be introduced. to che King, and 
a de eſthe kiſs of peace, Mhich it was vſual far princes. to. grant in thoſe times, 
ich was regarded as. a ſure pledge of forgiveneſs, Henry refuſed him that 
| honour f ; upon 3 that, during his anger, be had made a raſh vow ne- 
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n. ver to give the prelate ſuch a <rftiindvy"6f Flendhäp nnn. 
19. among ſuch jealous ſpirits; to prevent the conclufion of the treaty; and tho' de 
difficulty was attempted to be overcome, by A diſpenſation which the Pope grant- 
ed Henry from his raſh vow », that r at ng my 
from the reſolution whith' he kad taken, ' 4/7} 1010 
© In one of theſe” conferences, at "which the French King was preſent, Henry 
ſaid to that monarch, There have been many kin A amr ſome of ined 
«er, ſome of leſs authority than myſelf : Thee ve alſo been many archbiſho! 
«of Canterbury, . holy: and good. men, and entitled to every Kind of 'reſp 
Let Becker but act towards me with the ſame ſubmiſſion,” which the 9 9 
« of his predeceſſors have paid to the leaſt of mine, and there ſhall be no con- 
. troverſy between us T. we Lewis was ſo firuck with this ſtate of the caſe, and 
with an offer which Henry made to ſubmit his cauſe to the French clergy, that 
he could not forbear condemning, the primare,” "and withdrawing his friendſhip 
from him during ſome time: But their common animoſi 7 OY, 12 7 
produced a a renewal of their former good correſpondence f. | < 
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Ne "Air difficulties wie! at lack aGjafted beteten the let ind che Ki la 
lowed Becket to return, on conditions which may be eſteemed both honourable. 
Compromiſe and advantageous: to that prelate. He was not required to give up any of the 
| with Becket. fights of the church, or reſign any of thoſe pretenſions; which had Been the ori? 
5 ginal ground of the controverſy. It was agreed, that All theſe queſtions ſhoult - 
100 de buried in oblivion ; but that Becket and his adherents ſhould, without making 
farther fubmiſſions, be reſtored to all their livings I, and chat even the poſſeſz 
ſors of ſuch benefices as depended on the ſee of · Canterbury, and had been filled 
during the primate's abſence, ſhould be expelled, and Becket have liberty to ſup- 
ply che vacancies 58. In return for conceſſions, which entrenched ſo deeply on 
the honour and dignity of the crown, Henry reaped only the advantage of ſee- 
ing his miniſters abſolved from the ſentence” of excommunication "denounced 
- againſt them, and of preventing the interdict, which, if theſe hard conditions 
had not been complied with, was ready to be laid on all his dominions +. 1 
Was eaſy to ſee how much he dreaded that event, when a prince of ſo * afp. 
rit could ſubmit to terms. ſo Gillonourable; in order to nen it. | 
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Zur the King WER not even that temporary tranquillity, kick he had Chap. , 
boped to reap from this expedient. During the heat of his quarrel with Becket, N 
While be was every day expecting an interdict to be laid on bis dominions, and 

even a ſentence of excommunication to be denounced againſt his perſon, he had ... -- 

thought it prudent. to have his ſon, prince Henry, aſſociated with him in tze 
coyalty, and to make bim be 'crowned King, by the hands of Roger archbiſhop EET 
of York *. By this precaution, he both enſured the ſucceſſion of that prince, * 

which, conſidering. the many paſt irregularities in that point, could not but be 
eſteemed ſomewhat Precarious 3 and he preſerved at leaſt his family on the throne, 
if the ſentence of excommunication ſhould have the effect which he dreaded, and 
ſhould make his ſubjects renounce their allegiance to him 115 Tho' this deſign 
was conducted with the utmoſt expedition and ſecreſy, Becket, before it was car- 
ried into execution, had got intelligence of it; and being deſirous to- obſtruct all 

Henry's s meaſures, as well as anxious to prevent this affront to himſelf, who pre- 

tended. a ſole right, as archbiſhop of Canterbury, to officiate in the coronation, he 

had inhibited all the prelates of England from aſſiſting at this ceremony , bad pro- 
cured.a mandate to the ſame purpoſe from the Pope I, and had incited the King of 

France to proteſt againſt the coronation of young Henry, unleſs the princeſs, davgh- 

ter of that monarch, ſhould at the ſame time receive the royal unction. There Prev 

vailed in that, age an opinion, which, was akin to its other ſuperſtitions, that. * 

royal unction was ęſſential to the exerciſe of royal power $ z, and it was therefore na: 

tural both. for the King of France, ſolicitous for his daughter the princeſs, Marga- 
ret's eſtabliſhment 4., and for Becket, Jealous of his own Gignity, to demand, iche 
treaty with Henry, ſome ſatisfaction in. this eſſential paint *.: Henry, after, apolo- 
gizing to Lewis, for the omiſſion with regard to Margaret, and exculing it on ac : 
count of the ſecreſy requiſite ſot conducting that meaſure, promiſed that the cer it 
mony ſhould be again renewed in the perſons both of the prince and princeſs + : A 
he aſſured Becket, that, beſides receiving the acknowledgments of Roger and the 
other biſhops for the ſeeming affront, put on the ſee of Canterbury, he ſhould, as a 
farther ſatisfaction, recover his rights by officiating i in this coronation . But the 
violent ſpirit of Becket, elated by the power of the church, and by the victory 
which he had already obtained over his ſovereign, was not content, with, this 7 
* 5 compenſation, but reſolved to make the injury, mich he pretended. 0 
have uffered, a handle for taking revenge. of all his enemies. On is arrival in 
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. Paris, p. 86. Chron. W. Heming. p. 497, Diceto, p. 553: Bromptod, p. 1063, Ger. 
Quad. p. 113. Beaulieu Vie de St. Thom. p. 395. f Hiſt, Quad. p. 13. Beaulieu Vie de 
St. Thom. p. 397. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 132. 1 Fitz-Steph. p. 75. Hiſt. Quad. 'p. 117. 
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Which was the utmoſt that princes, in thoſe ages, could hope to attain in their 
diſpates with the ſee of Rome, Tho” he dropt, for the preſent, the proſecution 
ef Becket, he fill reſerved to himſelf the right of maintaining, that the conſtitu- 


tions of Clarendon, the original ground of the quarrel, were both the antiem 


cuſtoms and the preſent law of the realm: And cho? he knew, that the papal 
_ Uergy aſſerted them to be impious in themſelves, as well as abrogated by the fen- 
tence of the ſovereign pontiff, he propoſed, in ſpite of their clamours, fteadily to 
Put theſe laws in execution , and to truſt to kis own ability, and to the courſe 
of events, for ſuceeſs in that perilous enterprize. He hoped, that Becker's ex- 
perience of a fix years exile would, after his pride was fully gratified by his reſto- 
ration, de fuſficienc to teach him more reſerve in his oppoſition; or if any contro- 
verſy aroſe, he expected thenceforth to engage in a more favourable cauſe, and to 
maintain with advantage, while the primate was now in his power +, the an - 
tient and undoubted cuſtoms of the kingdom againſt the uſurpations of the cler · 


By. But Beeket, determined not to betray the ccclefialtical privileges by his con- 


niyance t, and upprehenfive left a prince of ſuch profound policy, if allowed to 
proceed in his own way, would probably in the end prevail, reſolved to take all 
the advantage which his preſent victory gave him, and to diſconcert the cau- 
Yous meaſures of the King, by the vehemence and rigour of his own conduct g. 
 Afiuted of ſupport from Rome, he was little apprebenſive of dangers, which his 
ddourage taught him to deſpiſe,” and which, even if attended with the moſt * 
Ednequitnces, would ſerve only to gratify his aradition and thirſt of glg. 

Warn the ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates arrived at Baieux, 8 
| the "FN then tefided, and fre eee to him Nee '6f Bees 
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Chap. VIII. houſchold; Reginald Fita · Urſo, Willam de Traci, Hugh de More ville, und 
427% Richard Brito, taking theſe paſſionate expreſſiqns to be a hint for [Becker's death, 


immediately communicated their thoughts to each other; and ſwearing to avenge 
theiriprince's: quarrel, ſecretly; withdrew! from caurtꝰ . Some menacing expreſ- 
- fions, which they had dropt, gave a ſuſpicion of their deſign; and the King diſ- 
patched a meſſenger aſter them, charging them to attempt nothing againſt the 
perſon of the primate : But theſe orders arrived too late to prevent their fatal 
purpoſe. The four aſſaſſins, tho they took different roads to England, arriyed 
nearly about the ſame time at Saltwoode near Canterbury T and being there 
joined by ſome aſſiſtants, they ptoceeded in great haſte to the archi · epiſcopal pa- 
lace l. They found the primate, who truſted entirely to the ſactedneſs of his 
Character, very ſlenderly attended; and tho they threw out many menaces and 
reproaches againſt him 9, he was ſo incapable of fear, that, without uſing any 
precautions againſt their violence, he immediately went to St. Benedict's church, 
to hear veſpers. They followed him thither, attacked him before the altar, and 
having cloven his head with many blows, retire without meeting any oppoli- 
tion 4: This was tho tragical end of Thomas a Becket, a prelate of the moſt 
lofty; intrepid, and cinflexible-ſpirit, who Was able to cover, to the world and 
probably to himſelf} the enterpriaed of pride arid ambition, under the diſguiſe. of _ 
ſanctiey and of zeal for the intereſts df piety andi religitn:; An extraordinary, per- 
ſonage; ſurely, had be been allowed to remain in his firſt-ſtation,; and had diret- 
ed the vehemence of his character ta the ſupport of lam and juſtice ; inſtead « 
being engaged, by the pręjudices of the times, Fe ede, b ka 
public connexions to tyes, wich be imagined, xepreſented, AS to. 
civil and political conſideration..,, But no mag, hg enters i o the genius 
age, can reaſonably doubt of this prelate's: fineerity. The ſpirit, of ſuper! oy on 
was ſo prevalent, that it infallibly cane every, £arcleſs feaſoger, much 75 . 
every one whoſe, intereſt, and hoqurs; and ambition, were engaged, to Spry Zi | 
All, the, wretched, literature wad ep n SLING 


glimmerinęs of common ſenſe mi 1 8 thro" the thick woe 
igporance, or what was worle, the fl ußong | ſcience, 105 15 


ted out che, Jun, and envelloped xhe age 900 nature :,. But, choſe. = pre 185 | 
themſelves untainted from the general contagion, - Proceeded on, no \ principles 


which they could pretend. to Juſtify, „The beholden more to. their total 
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 Uiiderſtanding'= Folly uns poſſeſſed of all che Kchoolz as well us all the chutches ; Chap. VI 

and her votaries aſſumed the garb of philoſophers together/with the 'enfigns f 

ſpiritual dignities, ug hout that large collection of letters, which bears the 
name of St. Thomas, we ud, "In ebe Vale of thar af aſpiring prelate, no leſs | 

pes in himſelf, a moſt entire and Ablölgte Lion of the teaſon and piety Ws - 

their. own | party, and a diſdain of their ahtagoniſts nor is there Jeſs cant and 

grimace in their ſtile, when they addreſs each other, than when they compoſe 

manifeſtos for the peruſal of the public. The ſpirit of revenge, | violence, and 

ambition 'which accompanied their conduct, ihſtead forming a pteſumbtioh of 

hypoeriſy, are the ſureſt pledges of their fincete attachinent to a cauſe, which ſb 

much flattered theſe domineering paſſſons. 

Hur, on the firſt report of Becker's $ violent meaſures, had propoſed to Grief 

have him arreſted; and had already. taken ſorhe ſteps towards the executian of 

that defigh': But the intellig dee A his murder thr a that prince, into the utmoſt 


Aich he had reaſon to bee row? ſo uner x petted' an event. 'An archbiſhop 
of reputed ſanctiey, aſſaſſinate before the aer, in the exerciſe of his function, 
and on account of his zeal in maintaini eccleſiaſtical privileges, muſt attain 
the higheſt honoy g "of martyrdom z 55 while Is. wrderer would b be ranked amor 

” the moſt bloody | tyrans, that ever were : expoſed | to. the : hat d and deteſtation © 
matikijid.” Interdicts and acc ne dog. Weapons in BY mſelyes ſo terrible, 
would, he forefaw, be armie with doubje 1 When employed in a cauſe ſo 
much calculated ta work on the hi e ons, add: ſo peculiarly adapted to the 
eloquence of popular preachers anc dec imers. In vain would he plead his own 
innocence, and eveihis total ignorance of the fact; He Was Tufficjently guilty, if 
the thurch thought" prope W eſteelt Rim ſo : And his concurrence in Becket's =. 
martyrdom, becoming a religious opinion, would de received with all the i im- by 

_  plicit credit,” which belonged to t on eſtabliſhed articles of faith. Theſe con- Wh 5 
fiderations gave the King the 'moſt hnaffeQed concern; and as it was extreme! bu 
his intereſt to clear himſelf of All ſuſpicion, het d cal xo Coßceal the depth 
of his afficion . Tie Maat Nicmlelf Up from? the! neh of Gay and from all com- 
merce with his ſervauts: He even refuſed döring "three days. all food and ſuſte= © 
| nance h The <burriers,, apprehending auen effects from his deſpait, were 
at laſt obliged to break in upon his ſolitude '; and they employed every topic of 
conſolation, induced bim to arcept of nouriſmment, and We his ng in 
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Wee of ne oy 4 Heh 46+ 6755) 42. PING; 1870 
Fe e 1613 einen is « TY * 
Tas poin at of chick importancs to Henry Was © oovince. "the Pape 
innocence 3 or rather perſuade. bim, That he would reap Sreater — 
25 the ſubmiſſigns of 8 than from proceeding to extremities agginſt that 
ingdom. The archbiſhop, of Rollen, che biſhops of Wargeſter add Exzeux, - 
with five others. of Jeſs quality, weee inumediately \diſpatched co Roche e, and | 
deri were given them to perfarm their journey | with the utmoſt ,expeditign, 
ng the name and autharicy of the court of Rome were ſo terrible in the rewate 


- countries of Europe, which were ſunk in profound ignorance, and were entirely unac- 


uainted with its character and conduct; the Pope was op. little reyered at home, 
Nhat his inveterate enemies ſurrounded the gates of Rome icſelf, and even con- 
trouled his orernment! in wütete a the ambaſladors, who, ſrom a diſtant 
extremity 0 Europe, cartied to bim the humble, or rather abje& ſubmiGons 
of the greateſt potentate of the age, found the utmoſt difficulty to make their 
way to bim, and to throw. themſelyes at his feet. It was at laſt agreed, 
Richard Barre, one of their number, thould leave the reſt behind, and run 


| all the hazards of the paſſage 14 n order to Prevent the fatal conſequences 5 


which” might enſue from any delay i in | giving ſatisfaction to his Holineſs. He 
found on his artival, that Alexander was already vrought up to the greateſt 
rage againſt” the King, that Becket's partizans were daily ſtimulating him 19 
revenge, that the King of France had exhorted him to fulminate the maſt 


dreadful ſentence. againft England t. and that the very mention af Heary's 


name before the. ſacred college was received with, every expreſſion of horror 
and execration ||. "The Thurſday | fore Faſter was now . ven it 
is cuſtomary for the Pope to dengunge annual curſes againſt all his enemies, 
and it was expected, that Henry ſhould, with all che Preparations peculiar to 
the diſcharge of 17 ſacred artillery, be ſolemnly .comprehended in the mum: 


her 5. Hut Ba 1775 means to ;appraſe:\the pontiff, and to deter him from 
ee hich, kf {ove of. ſocceſz, could net afterwards be eaſily recalled; 


The anathemas were only levelled. in general all the actorę . 
and abettors of 8 murder .; 1 55 12 Valaſſe, aud the arc] 


of Saliſbury and Lificux, ih. gre of Henry's miniſters, who ſoon 
rived, belides maintainigg.th cir r prince's 8 innocence, made oath before —— 6 


0 ae 526. M. Fa 87. ... + Hoygden, p.526.  Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 84s. 
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cbnſiſtofy, chat he would ſtand to the Popos judgment in the 8 and make Chap. VIII. 
every ſubmiſſion, that ſhould be required of him . The terrible blow wass 
thun; artfully eluded; the cardinals: Albert and Theodin were appointed le- : 
'Þ to examine the cauſe, and were ordered to ptoceed to Normandy for that : 
putpoſe ; and tho* Henry's foreign dominions were already laid under an inter - 
dict by the archbiſhop. of Sens, Becket's great partizan , and the Pope's legate 
in France, the ; expeQation, that the monarch would eaſily exculpate himſelf from 
any concutrence in the guilt, kept every one in ſuſpence, and prevented wh mo 
bad conſequences, which might be dreaded from that ſentence. // | 
Tur dergy;/ mean while, tho' their rage was happily diverted Fool falling 
on the King, were not idle in magnifying the ſanctity of Becket ; in extolling 
the merits of his martyrdom; and in magnifying him above all that devoted 
tribe, Who, in ſeveral ages, had, by their blood, cemented the fabric of the 
temple. Other ſaints had only borne teſtimony in their ſufferings to the general F 
daockrines of Chriſtianity ;. but Becker had facrificed his life to the power and pri- 
vnteges of the clergy 3/ and this peculiar merit challenged, and not in van, a 
ſuitable acknowledgement to his memory. Endleſs were the panegyrics on his 
virtues; and the miracles, operated by his relicts, were more numerous, more 
nonſenſical, and more impudently atteſted, than thoſe which ever filled the le- 
end of any confeſſor or martyſ. Two years after his death he was canonized by” 
Pope Alexander g; 4 ſolemn Jubilee was eſtabliſned for celebrating his merits; 
his body was "removed to a magnificent” ſhrine, enriched with preſents from al! 
parts of Chriftendom ; pilgrimages were performed to obtain his interceflion wit 
heaven; and it was computed, that, in dne year, above an hundred thouſand 
pilgrims arrived in Canterbury, and paid their devotions at his tomb. It is in- 
deed a mortifying reflection to thoſe wh are actuated by the love of fame, ſo juſtly 
denominated the laſt infirmity of noble minds, chat the wiſeſt legiſlator and moſt - 
exalted genius, that ever reformed or enlightened the world, can never expect 
ſuch tributes of praiſe, as are laviſhed on the memory of a pretended ſaint, 
whoſe whole conduct was probably, to the laſt degree; odious or contemptible, and 
whoſe induſtry was entirely directed to the purſuits' of objects pernicious to man- 
kind. It is only a conqueror, a perſonage no leſs intitled to our hatred, who 
can press to the attainment of equal renown and glory. | | 
"IT may. not be amiſs to remark, before we conclude this ſubject of Tuna a 
Becket, that the King, during his controverſy with that prelate, ! was on every 
Diceto, p. 557. Gervas, p. 1419. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 865, 867. | 
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- ſelves ready to ſuffer for the tenets of their maſter, They made only one con- 
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Chap. VIII. occaſion more anxious than uſual to expreſs his zeal for religiot NO OT 


all appearance of a profane negligence on that head. He gave his conſent <<" 


impofing a tax on all his dominions for the delivery of the holy land, nom 


threatened by the famous Saladine; and this tax amounted to two · pence a pound 
for one year, and a penny a pound for the four ſubſequent *.': Almoſt all the 
princes of Europe laid a like impoſition on their ſubjects, which received ths 
name of Saladine's tax. During this period, there came over from Germany 
about thirty heretics of both ſexes, under the direction of one Gerard; ſimple 
ignorant people, who could give no account of their faith, but declared them 


vert in England, a woman as ignorant as themſelves ; yet they gave ſuch um- 
brage to the clergy, that they were delivered over to the ſeculararm,, and were 
puniſhed by being burned: on the forehead, and then whipped thro? the ſtreets. 
They ſeemed to exult in their ſufferings, and as they went along, ſung the bea - 
titude, Bleſſed are ye, when men hate you and pri ſecuis yon f. Aſter they were whip- 
ped, they were thruſt out almoſt naked in the midſt of winter, and periſhed thro“ 
cold and hunger; no one daring, or being willing, to give them the leaſt relief. 
We are ignorant of the particular principles of theſe. people: For it would be 
imprudent to rely on the repreſentations leſt of them by the clergy, who affirm, 


that they denied the efficacy of the ſacraments;' and the unity of the church. Ä 


is probable, that their departure from the ſtandard of orthodoxy was ſtill more 


anten malate. They Mn ABI MRI FOR 4 


[Ax food as Fidary Found, Air tec HB Cnr rind cables: 
ders of the vatican, he undertook an expedition againſt Ireland; a deſign, «which\ 
he had long projected, and by which he hoped to Dn: _ 2 178 ſomemhat 
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aan of 1 of that. iſland —=—The King's ae 
with the court , Nome Revolt -of young Henry and bis brothers 
urs ard infurrettions——War with Scotland——Pennance of 
hah 1 for 'Becket's murder —— William, King of Scotland, defeated 
., ond token priſoner Tie King's accommodation with bis n 
Te King's equitable adminiſtrationCrolſade. Revolt of prince 
Rite tend and en Henry dee e 5 


and the inhabitants of all theſe countries ſeem to haye been ſo many tribs 

7 the Celtæ, who derive their origin from an antiquity, that lies far beyond the pt ira 

records of any hiſtory or tradition. The Iriſh, from the beginning of time, had” 

been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm and ignorance; and as they were 

never conquered or even invaded by the Romans, from whom all the weſtern 

world derived its civility, they continued ftill in the moſt rude ſtate of ſociety, 

and were diſtinguiſhed only by thoſe vices, to which human nature, not tamed 

by education nor reſtrained by laws, is for ever ſubject. The ſmall princi ipalities, 

into which they were divided, exerciſed perpetual rapine and violence againſt 

each other ; the uncertain ſucceſſion of their princes was a continued fource of : 

.domeſtic*conyullions ; the, uſual title of each petty ſoyereign was the murder of 

his predeceſſor ; courage and force, tho exerciſed i in the ior of crimes, 

were more honoured than any pacific virtues ; and the moſt ſimple arts of life, 
even tillage and agriculture, were almoſt wholly unknown among them. They 

had fes ghe invaſions. of the Danes and the other northern people; but theſe in- 

roads, which had ſpread barbariſm in the other parts of Europe, tended rather to 

improve the Iriſh; and the only towns, which were to be found in the iſland, 

had been planted along the coaſt by the freebooters of Norway and Denmark. | 
The other inhabitants exerciſed paſlurage in the open country z ſought protec- 

tion from any danger in their foreſts and motaſſes; and "being divided by the 
COMO | 249: 2 e 


8 Britain u was firſt peopled, from Gaul, ſo was Ireland, probably. om Britain; Chap. IX. 
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fierceſt animoſities W a hm were ai more intent on the means 2 


665 
9⁰⁰ 


mutual injury, than on the expedients for common or even for private intereſt. 


 Bes1pes many ſmall tribes, there were in the age of Henry I. five ee 
fovereignies in the iſland, Munſter,” Leinſler, Meath, - Ulſter, and Connaught 


and as it had been uſual for one or the other of theſe to take the lead in their 


wars, there was commonly ſome prince, who ſeemed, for the time, to act as 
monarch of Ireland. Roderic O Connor, King of Connaught, was then ad- 
vanced to this dignity * 3 but his government, ill obeyed even within his own: 
territory, was, not capable of uniting: the people in any: meaſures; either for 
the eſtabliſhment of order, or for defence againſt foreigners,. The ambition 


of Henry had, very early in his reign, been moved, by the proſpect of theſe 


advantages, to attempt the ſubjection of Ireland ; and a pretence was only wanting. 
to invade a people, who, being always confined to their own iſland, had never 
given any reaſon of complaint to any of their neighbours. For this purpoſe>- 
be had recourſe to Rome, which aſſumeck a tight to dilfole of kingdoms and 
empires; and not foreſeeing the dangerous diſputes, which he was one day to. 
maintain with that ſee, he helped, for preſent, or rather for an tmaginary conve- 

nience, to give ſanction to claims which were now become dangerous to all ſove- 
reigns. Adrian III. who was then pontiffi was by bitth an Engliſhman ; and 


being, on that account, diſpoſed to oblige Henry, he was eaſily perſuaded 70 act 


as maſter of the world, and to make, without any hazard or expence, the acquĩ- 
fition of a great iſland to his ſpiritual juriſdiction. The Iriſn had, by precedent: 
miſſions from the Britains, been imperfectly converted to Chriſtianity; and whiat. 
the Pope regarded as the ſureſt mark of their imperfe& converſion, they followed 
the doctrines of their. firſt teachers, and had never acknowledged any ſubjection 
to the ſee of Rome. Adrian, therefore, in the year 2156, iſſued a bull in favour 


of Henry; in which, after premiſing, that that prince had ever ſhown an anxious. 


care to enlarge the church of God on earth, and to encreaſe the number of his 


| faints and elect 1 n heaven ; Fees bets ppb ren His defign of ſubduing Ireland as derived 


e 


apoſtolic ſanction as a ſure ns of ſock and rider and having eſtabliched it 
as a point inconteſtible, that all Chriſtian kingdoms beloog to the patrimony: | 
of St. Peter, he acknowledges it to be his own duty to ſow among them the ſeeds 


of the goſpel, which might in the laſt day fructify to their eternal ſalvation : He 


exhorts the King to invade Ireland; in order to extirpate the vice and wickedneſs 


of the natives, and oblige them to pay yearly, from every hovſe, a penny to the 
| ſee of Rome: He 1 9 him entire right and authority over the en com- 


n 


i * Hoveden, p. 577. 
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| mands all the inhabitants to obey him as their ſovereign, and inveſts with full 
power all ſueh godly inſtruments as he ſhould think proper to employ in an en- 


terprize, thus calculated for the glory of God and the falvation of the ſouls of 


men . Henry, tho? armed with this authority, did not immediately put his 
defigh in execution; but being detained: by more intereſting buſineſs on the con- 
4inent, waited-foy a favourable opportunity ef invading Ireland, 6 


>Dzxmor Macmorrogh, King of Leinſter, had, by his licentious Gmain n 


Acres: himſelf extremely odious to his ſubjects, who ſeized with alacrity, the firſt | 


*oecaſion that offered, of throwing off the yoke, which was become grievous and 
"oppreſſive to them. This prince had formed a'deſign on Omach, wife of Ororie, 
King of Meath; and taking advantage of her huſband's abſence; who, being 


obliged to viſit a diſtant part of his dominions, had left his Queen ſecure, as he 


thought, in an iſland; ſurrounded by a bog, he fuddenly invaded the place, and 
earried off the princeſs'+; This exploit, tho' uſual among the Iriſh, and rather 
eſteemed a proof of gallantry and ſpirit , provoked the reſentment of the huſ- 


band ; who, having collected forces, and being ſtrengthened. by the alliance of 


Roderie, King of Connaught, invaded the dominions of Dermot, and expelled 
him from his kingdom. The exiled prince had recourſe to Henry, who was at 
that time in Guienne, craved his aſſiſtance to reſtore him to his ſovereignty, and 
offered, in that caſe, to hold his kingdom in vaſſalage of the crown of England. 

Henry, "whoſe views were already turned towards making acquiſitions in Ireland, 

readily accepted the offer; but being at that time embaraſſed by the rebellions of 
his French ſubjects, as well as by his diſputes with the ſee of Rome, he declined 


for the preſent; embarking; in the enterprize, and gave Dermot. no farther af- 


ſiſtance than letters patent, by which he empowered all his ſubjects to aid the Iriſh 
prince in the recovery of his dominions |, Dermot, ſupported by this authority, 
came to Briſtol ; and after endeayouring, tho* for ſome time in vain, to engage 


adventurers in the enterprize, he at laſt formed a treaty with Richard, firna- 


med Strongbow, earl of Strigul. This nobleman, who was of the illuſtrious 
houſe. of Clare, had impaired his eſtate by expenſive pleaſures; and being 
ready for any deſperate undertaking, he promiſed aſſiſtance to Dermot, on 


+ conditiqn; of his eſpouſing Eva, the daughter of that prince, and being declared 


heir of all his dominions $. While Richard was aſſembling his ſuccours, Der- 
mot went into Wales; and meeting with Robert F itz. Stephens, conſtable of 
Abertivie, and Maurice Fitz: Gerald, he Was esse them in * ſervice, and 


M. Paris, p. 67.  Girald-Cambr; Sphtin: Contet vol. 2. Ire 51. Rymer, vol. p⸗ is. 
95 Girald Cambr. p. 760. t Spencer, vol. 6. ] See p. 760. 
4 Girald Cambr. VWA — 
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302 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
Chap * obtained their promiſe of invading Ireland: Bing now adlured of aſſiſtanee, he re- 


turned privately to his own ſtate; and lurking in the monaſtery of Fernes, Which 
he had founded, (for this ruffian was alſo a een men he e h 
OE thing for the reception of his Engliſh allies sz. E em 
Tux troops of Fitz Stephens were firſt ready. vs Ventlemi landed in I. 
land with an hundred and thirty knights, ſixty eſquires, and three hundred arch- 
ers; but this ſmall body, being brave men, not unacquainted with diſcipline, 
uy compleatly armed, a thing almoſt unknown in Ireland, they ſtruck a great 
terror into the barbarous inhabitants, and ſeemed to menace them with ſome 
great revolution. The conjunction of Maurice de Prendergaſt, who, about, the 
ſame time, brought over ten knights and ſixty archers, enabled Fitz-Stephens 
to attempt the ſiege of Wexford, a town inhabited by the Danes; and after gain- 
ing a battle, he made himſelf maſter of the place +. Son after, Fitz- Gerald 


arrived with ten knights, thirty eſquires, add a hundred archers {3 and being 


Joined by the former adventurers, compoſed a force which nothing in Ireland was 


able to withſtand. Roderic, the chief monarch of the iſland, was deſeated in 
battle; the prince of Oſſory was obliged to ſubmit, and give hoſtages for his 
peaceable behaviour; and Dermot, not content with being reſtored to his 


kingdom of Leinſter, projected the EEG. of ee ere and raya to the 


fole dominion of the iſland. 


Tn proſecution of theſe views, he ſent over a ee to the K ef Strigul, 


| Unitfergitia the performance of his promiſe, and diſplaying the mighty advantages 


which might now be reaped by a ſmall reinforcement of warlike troops from 
England. Richard, not ſatisfied with the general allowance given by Henry to 


all his ſubjects, went to that prince, then in Normandy ; and having obtained a 
cold or ambiguous permiſſion, prepared himſelf for the execution of his deſigns. 


He firſt ſent over Raymond, one of his retinue, with ten knights and ſeventy 


archers, who landing near Waterford, defeated a body of three thouſand Triſh, 
that had ventured to attack him ||; and as Richard himſelf, who brought over 
two hundred horſe, and an hundred archers, joined, in a few days after, the victo- 


rious Engliſh, they made themſelves maſters of Waterford, and proceeded to 
Dublin, which was taken by aſſault, Roderic,' in revenge, cut off the head of 
Dermot's ſon, who had been left as a hoſtage in his hands ; and Richard, mar- 
rying Eva, became ſoon after, by the death of Dermot, maſter of the Kingdom 


of Leinſter, and prepared to extend his dominion over all Ireland. Roderic, 


and the other Iriſh princes, were alarmed with the danger; and combining toge- 


® Girald Camb. p. 761. 4 Girald Cambr. p. 761, 762. t Girald Camb. p. 766. 
Sirald Camb. p. 767. N 5 F 
4 : _ of ther, 


P'S 


- ther, beſieged Dublin with an army of thirty thouſand mien : But earl Richard, 

. making a ſudden ſally at the head of ninety knights, with their followers, put 
this numerous army to rout, chaced them from the field of battle, and pur- 
ſued them with great ſlaughter. ee in wands now: dared to ee 
themſelves to the Engliſn ®, 5 


_ Henxy, jealous of the progreſs of bie own Kbjeats, ſent oa Geh all 


nun E „ i 
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the Engliſh, and he made preparations to attack Ireland in perſon T: But Ri- 


chard, and the other adventurers, found means to appeaſe him, by making him 
the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, and offering to hold all their acquiſitions in vaſſalage* 
to his crown F. That monarch landed in Ireland at the head of five hundred 
knights, beſides other ſoldiers; and found the Iriſh fo diſpirited by their late: 


misfortunes,. that, in a progreſs which he made thro” the iſland, he had no other 
occupation than to receive the homages of his new ſubjects l. He left moſt of 


the Iriſh chieftains or princes in poſſeſſion of their antient territories ; beſtowed: 

ſome lands on the Engliſh adventurers; gave earl Richard the commiſſion of 

feneſchal of Ireland; and after a ſtay of a few months, returned in triumph into 

England, By theſe trivial exploits, ſcarce worth relating, except for the im- 

portance of the conſequences, was Ireland ſubdued, and annexed for « ever to the 
Engliſh crown. | 


Tu low ſtate of commerce and induſtry, during thoſe ages, nuch it imprac⸗ 5 


ticable for princes to ſupport regular armies, which might retain the conquered 
countries in ſubjection; and the extreme barbariſm and poverty of Ireland could 


fill leſs afford means of bearing this expence. The only expedient by which a | 
durable conqueſt could then be made or maintained, was by pouring in a multi- 
tude of new inhabitants, dividing among them the lands of the vanquiſhed, efta-- 
bliſhing them in all offices of truſt and authority, and thereby transforming the 


antient inhabitants into a new people. By this policy, the northern invaders of 


old, and of late the duke of Normandy, had been able to fix their dominion, 


and to erect kingdoms, which remained ſtable on their foundations, and were 
tranſmitted to the poſterity of the firſt conquerors. But the preſent ſtate of Ire- 
land rendered that iſland fo little inviting to the Engliſh, that only a few of deſ- 
perate fortunes could be perſuaded,” from time to time, to tranſport themſelves - 
into it ; and inſtead of reclaiming the natives from their uncultivated manners, 


they were gradually aſſimilated to the antient inhabitants, and degenerated from 


the cuſtoms of their own nation. It was alſo found requiſite to beſtow great mi - 


4 Girald Camb. p. 775. 
5 Brompton, p. 1069. 


litary- 


Sind Camb. p. 77. | + Girald Camb. p. 77%, 
| Bened. Abb. p. 27, 28. Hoveden, p-. 527. 3 p. 559. 
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grie ved when he received intelligence of it: But as the paſſion which he, 


| | * | 
046 nis rok os Ua x d. 
Chap. I. litary and arbitrary powers on the leaders, who, commanded a. handful of men 


amidſt ſuch hoſtile: multitudes; and law and equity, in a little time, became as 
much unknown in the Engliſh ſettlements as they had ever, been among the Iriſh, 

tribes. - Palatinates were erected in favour of the new. adventurers ; . independant 
authority conferred z the natives, never fully ſubdued, ſtill retained their anima 


ſities againſt the conquerors: Their hatred was retaliated by like injuries; and 


from theſe cauſes, the Iriſh, during the courſe of four centuries, remained Kill 
ſavage and untractable; and it was not till the latter end of Elizabeth's reign, 
that-the iſland was fully ſubdued ; nor till that of her ſucceſſor, that it * hopes 


| of becoming a uſeful conqueſt to the-Engliſh, nation. 


Bꝛrstoxs that the eaſy and peaceable ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh left 3 no . 
cher occupation in that iſland, he was recalled from it by another incident, which 
was of the laſt importance to his intereſts. and ſafety. The two Jegates, Albert 
and Theodin, to whom was committed the trial of his conduct in the death of 
archbiſhop Becket, were arrived in Normandy ;; and being impatient. of delay, 
ſent him frequent letters, full of menaces, if he protracted any longer the ma- 
King his appearance before them“. He haſtened therefore to Normandy, and 
had a conference with them at Savigny, where their firſt demands were ſo exor- 


bitant, that he broke off the negotiation, threatened. to return to Ireland, and. : 


bade them do their worſt againſt him. They perceived, that the ſeaſon was naw 
paſt ſor taking advantage of that tragical incident; which, had it been hotly. 
purſued by interdicts and excommunications, was capable of throwing the whole 
kingdom into combuſtion. But the time, which Henry had happily. gained, had 


contributed to appeaſe the minds of men: The event could not now have the 


ſame influence, as when it was recent; and as the clergy had every day looked 
for an accommodation with the King, they had not oppoſed. the pretenſions of 
his partizans, who had been very induſtrious in repreſenting to che people his 
entire innocence in the murder of the primate, and his ignorance of the ,defigns. 
formed by the aſſaſſins. The legates, therefore, found themſelves obliged to 
lower their terms; and Henry was ſo fortunate as to conclude an accommodati 

with them. He declared; upon oath, beſore the reliques of the ſaints, that fo. 
far from commanding or defiring the death of the archbiſhop, he was extremely. 
ex- 
preſſed on account of that prelate's conduct, had probably given occafion to his. 
murder, he ſtipulated the following conditions, as an atonement for the offence. 


He promiſed, that he ſhould: pardon all ſuch as had been baniſhed for their adhe= 


rence to n and ſhould reſtore them to their livings ; that the ſee of nm 


Can Camb, p 778. 1 
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plars a ſum of money ſufficient for the ſubſiſtance of two hundred knights during 


time; and that he ſhould not ſtop appeals to the Pope in eceleſiaſtical cauſes, but 
ſhould content himſelf with exacting ſufficient ſecurity of the clergy, who left 
his dominions to proſecute an appeaf, that they ſhould attempt nothing againſt 
the rights of his crown . Upon ſigning theſe conceſſions, Henry received ab- 
ſolution from the legates; was confirmed in the grant made by Pope Adrian of 
Ireland ; and nothing proves more ſtrongly the great abilities of this monarch, 
than his extricating himſelf, on ſuch eaſy terms, from ſo difficult a ſituation. 
He had always inſiſted, chat the laws, eſtabliſhed at Clarendon; contained not any 
new claims, but the antient cuſtoms: of the kingdom; and he was ſtill at liberty, 
notwithſtanding the articles of this agreement, to maintain his pretenſions. Ap- 


peals to the Pope were indeed permitted by this treaty; but as the King was alſo 
permitted to exact reaſonable ſecurities from the parties, and might ſtretch' his de- 


mands on this head. as far as he pleaſed; he had it virtually in his power to pre- 
vent the Pope from reaping any advantage by this ſeeming conceſſion. And on 
the whole, the conſtitutions of Clarendon remained ſtill the law ef che realm; 
tho? the Pope and his legates ſeem ſo little to have conceived the King's power to 


lie under any legal limitations, that they were ſatisfied with his departing, by 


treatys from one of the moſt momentous articles of Ws enen without 
reguamng any repeal by the ſtates of the kingdom. 4100320 no Rahn zin 0418 
Hun, freed from this dangerous controverſy: with esche and with 


the ſee of Rome, ſeemed now to have reached the pinnacle of human grandeur! 


and felicity, and to be equally happy in his domeſtic ſituation and in his political 
government. A numerous progeny of ſons and daughters gave both luſtre and 
authority to his crown, prevented the dangers of a diſputed ſucceſſion, and re- 
preſſed-all pretenſions of the ambitious barons, The King's precaution alſo, in 
eſtabliſhing the! ſeveral. branches of his family, ſeemed well calculated to prevent 
all jealouſies among the brothers, and to' perpetuate: the greatneſs of his family. 
Hie had ordered Henry, his eldeſt ſon, to be anointed/King, and had deſtined 
_— to be Ns ſuccefior | in = men 1o1eef of nnd, the dete of er. 


W e Bepedid, Abb. p. 34. ßen een Chron. Gerv. 
p. 422. 1 + Brompton, p. 1071. Liber Nig. Scac. p. 47. | 


Vox. I. | | E 2 


biity would be reinftated in all its antient poſſeſſions; that he ſhould pay the tem- | Clap. 1 
a year in the holy land: that he ſhould himſelf take the croſs at the Chriſtmas The King's 
following; and, if the Pope inſiſted on it, ſerve three years againſt the infidels, ert wien dle 
either in Spain or in Paleſtine; that he ſhould not inſiſt on the obſervance of ſuch court of 
cuſtoms, derogatory to eceleſiaſtical privileges, as had been introduced in his own Rome. 
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Opp N. and the counties. cke Amon, Maine, and Touxainaz tegricories/ which, lay bei- 

* guous, and which, by that means, might eaſily lend to each other mutual, aſſiſ- 

air tance, both againſt, inteſtine comotions and foreign invaſions. Richard, his. 

- ſecond ſon, was inveſted in the dutchy of Guienne and county of Poictoug Geuf- 

ö rey, his third ſon, inherited, in right of his wife, the dutchy. of Brittany 3 and 

1 bis ney conqueſt of Ireland was deſtined for the appanage of John, his founth- 

i ſon. He had alſo negotiated, 5 fayaur of this laſt prince, a marriage with Ade- 

ais, the only daughter of Humbert, count of Saroy and Maurzenae; and was 

to receive as her dowry. very conſiderable demeſnes in Piedmont, Savoy, Breſſe, 

AM and Dauphiny . But this exaltation of his family excited the jealouſy. and envy; , 

3 8 of all ee e LINE: thoſe very ſons, whoſe: fortunes he had ſo an- 

* xiguſly nee * means of merh future ke and eee sen 
| government. 120%} ir i vieos ee 00 ait, id id r 

; o. n eee man's Ae, _ to — chatees 

| | ter, and aſpire: to independance > Brave, ambitious, Hberal, magnificent, affable; 

he diſcoyered qualities, which give great luſtre to. youth.z prognoſticate-a ſhining 

fortune; but, 'unleſs- tempered in mature age with diſeretion, are the forerunners 

of the greateſt calamities f. It is ſaid, that at the time when this prinoe was 

anointed King, his father, in order to give greater dignity to the ceremony, of- 

ficiated at table as one of the retinue; and obſerved to his ſon, that never King 

was more royally ſerved, It is mothing extraordinary, ſaid young Henry to one 

of his courtiers, if: the ſon af a count ſhould ſerve abe ſon of a King." This ſaying, 

which might paſs only for an innocent pleaſantry, or even ſor an oblique com- 

pliment to his father, e eee e, N. Neger: NT: 

and his conduct ſoon after juſtified the conjecture e. a 

Hr gay, agreeable to the promiſe vchich he had given voths dolls Is 114 

the French King, permitted his ſon to be cromned anew by the hands of the 

| archbiſhop; of Roijen,/ and” aſſociated the princeſs Margaret, ſpouſe to young 

3173 Henry, in this ceremony 4. He aſterwards allowed bim to pay a viſſe to his; 

| father-in-law at Paris, who took the opportunity of inſpiring into the young 

prince thoſe ambitious ſentiments, o which he vas naturally but too; much in- 

Revolt or lined . Tho! it had been the conſtant practice of France, ever ſince the acceſ · 

young Henry lion of the Capetian line, to: crown the ſon during! the lifetime of the ſather, 

b.. Without: ende on Kun en pai e 75 . y , e 
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his ſon-in-law, Maat by this ceremony which in thoſe ages ws deemed: ſo. mo- Ciaß N. 
mentous, he had acquired a. title to ſobereignty, and that the King could not, 3 
vichout ic oſtice, exclude him · from ĩmmediate poſſeſſion aj the whole, or at leaſt 
part of his dominions. In conſequence of theſe extravagant ideas; young 
Henry, on his return, deſired the Kingito reſign to him either the cron of Eng- 
Aland or the dutchy of Normandy *:;. diſcovered-great-diſcontent' on the refuſal; 
ſpoke in the moſt undutiful terms of his father and ſoon aſter, according to 
concert, made e Bene . he was protected ned e by the | 
French monarch r. 2h bot 1 tai: 
WIII Henry e nim and bad the Soſpock of WIR 
intrigues, or ever of a war, which, whether ſueceſsful or not, muſt be extremely 
calamitous and diſagreeable to him, he received intelligence of new misfortunes, 
which muſt have affected him in the moſt ſenſible patt. Queen Eleanor, who 
hach diſguſted her firſt huſband by her gallantries, was no leſs offenſive to her ſe- 
cond, by her jealouſy; and aſter this manner, carried to extremity, in the different 
parts of her life, every eircumſtanoe of female weakneſs. She communicated her diſ- 
contents againſt Henry to her two younger ſons, Geoffrey and Richard; perſuaded 
them that they were atſo entitled to preſent poſſeſſion of the territories aſſigned to 
them; engaged them to fly ſecretly to the court of France ; and was meditating, 
herfelf, un eſvape to the ſame edurt, and had even put on man's apparel for that 
purpose; when ſhe was ſerzed by orders from her huſband, and was thrown itito - 
bonHnement lj. Thus, Europe faw with aftoniſhment the ber und moſt indulgent 
of parents at wur with his whole family z three boys, "ſcarce arrived at che age of 
puderty, require a great monarch, in the full vigour of his age and height of his 
teputation, to derhrone Himſelf in chert favour ; and ſeveral r Amame | 
to ſupport them in theſe unnatural and abfurd preteafions. ©" 1! 
Hun, reduced to this perilous and diſagreeable ſituation, had bet to 
tte court of Rome ; ind tho? fenſtble of the danger attending the interpoſition of 
eckleſiaſtical authority in temporal Allputes, applied to the Pope, as his ſuperior 
lord, to excommunicate his enemies, and by theſe cenſures to reduce to obedience 
"Ms endbirifol' children,” whom he found Tuch a refüctance to puniſh by the ſword 


"of th the 3 > Alexander, ell pleaſed to exert his power! in fo e a 
ab: n Hoveden, p. 53m. Brompton, S 8 Gernazy Pat- 
. Hoveden, p. 533. Diceto, p.561. l won 1083. rue. P- 7 40 pie 
+> Bened. 48. Brompton. P. esz eubrig. p. 4 3 n. p. bins. 
18 „ biet epiſt. 136 in, Bibl. Patr. tom xxiv. Lys 1008. His words are, V 2e jurif- 
i n regnum Hnglie, & quantum ad fenllararii Juris 05 * e, idols duntaxat dbnaxivs tentor. 
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Chap. I. - cauſe, iſſued the bulls required. of him: But it was ſoon'found, that Gels ßig | 
373 tual weapons had not equal force as when employed in a ſpiritual-controverſy; 
and that the clergy were very negligent in ſupporting a ſentence, which was no 
viſe caleulated to promote the immediate intereſts of their order. The King; af- | 
ter taking this humiliating ſtep, was obliged to have recourſe to arms, and to in- 
Iſt ſuch auxiliaries, as are the uſual rr Rare mem ae a 
employed by ſo wiſe and juſt a monar cen. 
Tux Jooſe government, which prevailed in all hs Be of Europe, BY many 
private wars carried on among the neighbouring nobles, and the impoſſibility to 
enforce any general execution of the laws, had encouraged a tribe of banditti to 
diſturb every where the public peace, to infeſt the high roads, to pillage the open 
country, and to brave all the efforts of the civil magiſtrate, and even the excom- 
munications of the church, which were thundered out againſt them . Troops 
of them were ſometimes inliſted in the ſervice of one prince or baron, dec 
in that of another: They often acted in an independant manner, under leaders of 
their own : The peaceful and induſtrious inhabitants, reduced to poverty by thejr 
"ravages, were frequently obliged for ſubſiſtance to betake themſelves to a like A 
-orderly courſe of life: And a continual inteſtine war, pernicious to induſtry; 43 
well as to the execution of juſtice, was thus carried on in the bowels. of every 
kingdom +. Theſe deſperate rufflans received the name ſometimes of Braban- 
cons, ſometimes of Routiers or Cottereaux ; but for what reaſon, is not 
by hiſtorians: And they formed a kind of ſociety or government among them- 
ſelves, which ſet at defiance all the reſt of mankind. The greateſt monarchs 
were not aſhamed, on occaſion, to have recourſe to their aſſiſtance : and as their 
habits of war and devaſtation. had given them experience, hardineſs, and courage, - 
they generally compoſed the moſt formidable part of thoſe armies, which decided 
the political quarrels of princes, Several of them were enliſted among the forees 
levied by Henry's enemies 3 but the great treaſures. amaſſed by that prince 
enabled him̃ to engage more numerous troops of them in his ſervice; and the f- 
tuation of his affairs rendered even ſuch banditti the only forces on whoſe fidelity 
he could repoſe any confidence. His licentious barons, diſguſted with a vigilant 
government, were more deſirous of being ruled by young princes, ignorant of ; 
public affairs, remiſs in their conduct, and profuſe in their grants | ; and as the 
King had enſured to his ſons the ſucceſſion to every particular province of his do- 
minions, the nobles dreaded no danger in adhering to thoſe who, they knew, 
| muſt ſome time become their ſovereigns. Prompted by thefe motives, many of 
1 the Norman nobility had deſerted to his ſon Henry; the Breton and Gaſcon ba- 
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| — chenbtede he quarrel of Geoffrey and Richard e, Chap. If. 
Difaffection bud crept in among the Fhgliſh; and the earls of Leiceſter and 73 

Cheſter in particular had openly declared againſt the King T: Twenty thouſand 

Drabangors, therefore, joined to ſome troops, which he brought over from Ire- 

And, and a few barons of approved ficeltry, formed the fole force, you 9 x 

V propoſed to refift'his enemies f. | 8 


LAwIs, i in order to bind the conſederazes ip in a fe = Im Emmoned at TIA 2 
an aſembly of the chief vaſlals of the crown, received, their approbation of his 
| meaſures, and engaged them "oath. to adhere, to the cauſe of young Henry. 1 
That 7 prince in return bound imſelf by a like tie never to deſert his French 
ullies 3 and having made a new great ſeal 8. he layiſhly diſtributed among. them 
many conſiderable parts of thoſe territories, which he. propoſed to conquer from 
his, father y thy Philip, count of F landers, Fa count of Bologne, his brother, 
eobald. count of Blois, Henty, count of Eu, partly, moved by the general 
J® ealouly which had been excited by Henry's power and ambition, partly allured 
3 "Ne proſpect of reaping advantage from the inconſiderate temper and the 
neceſſities of the young prince, declared opeply in fayour of the latter... William, 
Eins of Scotland, had alſo entered into this great confederacy * '3 and a plan was 
for a general invaſion, on on on different Places < of the Kiog's extenſive and 
fe igus dominions. * en 00% ot 190 2 OTE 4971; FSR Said ahn an 
""Hosznariza mere, faſt commenced by the counts of Flanders and Boulogne on 
dhe frontiers of Normandy... Theſe princes formed the ſiege of Aumale, which, by 
the e of the count of that name, was delivered into their hands T: That 
nobleman. ſurrendered himſelf priſoner ; and under pretence of thereby paying his 
; ranſom, opened eee eee The two counts next beſieged 
and made themſelyes maſters of Princourt: But the count of Boulogne was here 
Le e aſſault; ae ane ae 
the Flemiſh arms 1. 


lx another e „ eee eee 
aſſembled a great army of ſeyen thouſand knights and their followers on horſeback, ſurrections. 
e e number of infantry 4 anal carryiog young Henry e e 
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him, laid ſiege to Verneiiil, which. was wigorauſly- defentisd by Hugh. + Lacy 
and Hugh de Beauchamp, the goyernors c. Aſter he: had lain a month heſure the 
place, the garriſoa, being ſtraitened for proviſions, were obliged to capitulate : 
and they engaged, if not relieved wirhin three days, to ſurrender the town, und 
to tetire ihto the citadel. On the laſt of theſe days, Henry appeared with his 
army upon the heights above Verneüil 3 and Lewis, dreading an aſſault, ſent the 
archbiſhop of Sens and the count of Blois to the Engliſh' camp, and deſired that 


next day thbuld be appointed for a conference, in order to eſtabſiſn 3 general 


peace, and termimade the differences bet uten Fleury and his ſons. The King, w 


paſſionately" defired this agreement, and ſufpected no fraud, gave his conſents 


but Lewis, that morning, öbliging the garriſon to ſurrender according to the 
capitularion, fet fire to the place, and began to retire with his army . Henry, 
provoked at this artifice, attacked the rear with vigor, put them to rout, come 
raitted ſome flaughter, and todk feveral Prlſoners. The French army, as their 
time of fervice was how expired, immediately diſperſed themſelves i ng their. 


veral provintes'; have lefe Henty free to proſecute his advantages againſt b ocher 


Tux nobles of Briceagy, axclied by the earl of Cheſter and Ral ph 9 = 
geres, were all in arms ; but their progreſs was. checked by* a body. of Bra. 


bancons, "which-the King, after Lewis J retreat, had ſent againſt them, The 
two armies came to an action near Dol; where the rebels were defeated, Afreen 
hundred killed on the ſpot, and the leaders, che earl of Cheſter and Fou 

obliged to take ſnelter in the tom of Dol t. Henry haſtenetl to form tile dere 


of chat place, and carried on the attack with ſuch ardor, that he obliged the go 
vernor and garriſon to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war l. By theſe vi- 


gorous meaſures and happy ſucceſſes, the inſürrections Were entirely quelled in 


Brittany; and the King, being thus fortunate in all quarts, willingly agreed to 


a conference with Lewis, in hopes,” that his enemies, finding all their mf 


efforts entirely fruſtrated, would agree to terminate hoftiſties on ſömme moderate % 
| — N gaiod ont Wo got Ther an one wb: ine 


Tur too thbnztchös inet berech Tü Md Ci 1 ay Mel dete U 
niche to fee his three fond in the fetiüe of his möftal enemy. 'As f oy. 
had no other pretence for war than ſupporting the claims of theſe young Princes, 


the King made them ſuch offers as children ought tobe aſhamed to inliſt on, and 


could be n ö 1 by homing bot bi parental; ae or- by the es. 
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8 affairs v. He inſiſted only on 1 atithoricgy Chap. IX, 
in alkhisdeminions:z but offered veung Henry the half of the revenues of England,. 
with ſome places of ſurety: in that kingdom; or if he rather. choſe go neſide in Nor- 
mandy the half of the revenues of that dutchy, with all thoſe of Anjou. He made 

a like offer to Richard in Guienne; he promiſed to reſign all Brittanyto Geoffrey 

and if theſe conceſſions were not deemed fufficient, he agreed to add to them Peg 
hate uen the Pope's legates, who were preſent, ſhould: require of him .. The 

rob of Leiceſter was admitted to this negotiation ; and either from the ĩmpe- 
tuoſity of his temper, or ſrom a vitw/ of breaking off abruptly a conference, 

which muſt cover the allies with confuſion, he gave vent to the moſt violent re. 
proaches againſt Henry, and even put his hand to his ſword, as if he meant to 

attempt ſome violence upon him. This furious mene the eg eg 

into confuſion, and put an end to the treaty Tf 


Tus hief hopes of Henry” s enemies 8 now to Pri on the ſtate of 
ales in Eiigtind, here his authority was expoſed to the moſt imminent dan- | 

= One article of young. Henry? s agreement with his foreign confederates, w 
hat he ſhould reſign Kent, with Dover and all its other fortreſſes, into the hands 
of the count of Flanders I; yet fo little national or public ſpirit prevailed amot 
the inttepehdant Engliſh nobility, ſo wholly bent were they on the aggrandize- 
ment each of himſelf and his own family, that, notwithſtanding, this pernicious | 
conceſſion, "Which muſt have involved the total ruin of the kingdom, the maJo- | 
rity of W ld conſpired to make an inſurrection and to ſupport the prince 's | 
pretenſivns.” The King's chief reſource lay i in the church and Wo biſhops, with 
whom he Was now in perfect agreement; whether that the decency of their cha- 
rafter” made them afhamed' of ſupporting ſo unnaturat” a rebellion, or that they 
weteentirely ſatisfied with Henry's aronement for the murdet of Becket and for ki 
former invaſion of eccleſiaſtical immunities. "That prince, however, had refi gned 
none of the effential rights of his crown in the accommodation; he maintained ſtill 
the fame prudent jealouſy of the court of Rome; admitted no legate i into England, 
withbur his fearing to attempt nothing © againſt his royal prerogatives; and 
he had even obliged the monks of ande Who 8 to 4 free election 
o dhie vacancy, made by the death of Becket, to I Roger, prior of Poyers 
in the Place of that turbulent pfelate e eee 


Kn 210i . 


Tus King of Scotland now made an irruption into \ Northumberland, and com- War with | 
mitted great devaſtations; and being oppoſed by Richard de Lucy, whom Henry Scotland. 
chad laſh guardian of the realm. he ho Re own mee, r N 
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Chap. IX. to a ceſſation of arms *,  'This\trucy end qhe Guse dee to march ſouthwards : 


1473. 


2174 


with his army, in order to oppoſe an invaſion, which the earl of Leiceſter at 
the head of a great body of Fleming, had made upon Suffolk. The Fleming 
bad been jained by Hugh Bigod, who made them maſters of his caſtle of Fra- 
| ' 3: and marching into the heart of the kingdom, here they hoped to 
be ſupported by Leiceſter's vaſſals, they were met by Lucy, who, aſſiſted by 
Humphrey Bohun, the conſtable, . and the carls of Arundel, Gloceſter, | and Corn- 
wal, had advanced to Farnham with a leſs-numerous,. but braver army, to oppoſe 
them. The Flemings, who were moſtly weavers and other tradeſmen (for ma- 
nufactures were no / beginning to be eſtabliſhed in Flanders) were broke in an 
inſtant, ten thouſand of them were put to the, ſword, the earl of Leiceſter was 
taken priſoner, and the mne apt compound for 2 
ſafe retreat into their own TAO Wh e H8109q;UGa: hs Ace 
Tan great ackar did bot Agenten the e ; "who, bong 1 Ported 
by the alliance of ſo many foreign” princes, and encouraged by. the King's ow a 42 
; ſons, determined. to perſevere | in.their enterprize.. The earl of Ferrars, Rager 
de Mowbray, Archetil de Mallory, Richard de Moreville, Hamo. de Maſcie, 
together with many friends of the earls of Leiceſter and Chelter, roſe i In arms þ 
The fidelity of che earls of Clare and Gloceſter was ſuſpetted ; N al guardian, 
| tho” vigoroully” ſupported. by Geoffrey, bilbop of Lincoln, . the 's natural 
- fon by the fair Roſamond, found it diffcult to defend a 
from ſo many open and concealed enemies. The more to augment the ; confuſion, 
the King of Scotland, on the expiratian of the_truce,, broke. into. the. | 
provinces with a vaſt army of 80, o men; which, tho' undiſciplined and 
diſorderly, and better adapted for committing. devaſtation, than for ; 
any military enterprize, was become dangerous from the preſent factious and tur- 
bulent ſpirit of the kingdom. Henry, ho had baffled all his enemies in France, 
and had put his frontiers in a poſture of defence, now. found England the ſear. of 
danger; and he determined by his preſence to overawe the malcontents, or. by 
: his conduct and courage to ſubdue them. He landed at Southampton; and 


Penance of knowing the influence of. ſuperſtition over - the minds of the people, he i 4 : 


ately haſtened to Canterbury, in order to make atonement to the aſhes. of Tho- 
mas a Becket, and tender his ſubmiſſions to a dead enemy. 80 ſoon as he came 
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1 vithin fight of t the church of . by:  dfcended from. horſeback, walked 


% 


A towards it, proſtrated himſelf before the ſhrine of the ſaint, remained 
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in faſting and prayer during a. whole day, watched all night the holy reliques; 
and nat ſatisfied with this hypocritical devotion towards a man, whoſe violence 
and ingratitude had ſo long diſquieted his government, and had been the object 
of his moſt inveterate animoſity, he ſubmitted to a pennance, ſtill more ſingular 
and humiliating. He aſſembled a chapter of the monks, diſrobed himſelf be- 
fore them, put- a ſcourge or diſcipline into each of their hands, and preſented his 


bare ſhoulders to the laſhes which theſe eccleſiaſtics ſucceſſively. inflicted upon 


him *. 


Next day, he received abſolution, and departing for London, got ſoon 
after the agreeable intelligence of a great victory which his generals had obtained 
over the Scots, and which, being gained on the very day of his abſolution, was 
regarded as the earneſt of his final reconciliation with Heaven and with Thomas 
8 Becket F. 


WiLL1aM, King of Scots, tho? repulſed before the caſtle 4 . and 
ether fortified places, had been able to commit the moſt horrible depredations 
upon the northern provinces 4; but on the approach of Ralph de Glanville, the 
famous lawyer and juſticiary, ſeconded by Bernard de Baliol, Robert de Stuteville, 
Odonel de Umfreville, William de Veſci, and other northern barons, together 
witch the gallant b.ſhop of Lincoln, he thought proper to retreat nearer his own 


country, and fixed his ſtation at Alnwic. He had here weakened his army ex- 


tremely, by ſending out numerous detachments. in order to extend his ravages ; 
and he lay abſolutely ſafe, as he imagined, from any attack of the enemy. But 


caſtle 


- Glanville, informed of his fituation, made a haſty and fatiguing march to-New- 
; and allowing his ſoldiers only a ſmall interval for refreſhment, he im- 
mediately ſet out towards evening for Alawic. He marched that night above 


thirty miles; arrived in the morning under cover of a miſt near the Scots camp; 
and regardleſs of the great multitude of the enemy, he began the attack with his 
ſmall, but determined, body of cavalry. William was living in ſuch ſupine ſe- 
curity, that he took the Engliſh at firſt for a body of his own ravagers, who 
were returning to the camp: But the ſight of their banners convincing him of 

his miſtake, he began the action with no more than a body of a hundred horſe, William, 


in confidence, that the numerous army, which ſurrounded him, would ſoon 
haſten to his relief. 


* Ypod Neuſt. p. 450, M. Paris, p. 90. 5 p. 539. Diceto, p. 577» 


cg. Bhron. Gerv. 1427. Neubrig. 410. Chron. Dunſtaple, p. 35. 
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He was diſmounted on the firſt ſhock, and taken priſoner, land, eg 


priſoner. 
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ip. IX. while his troops, hearing of this diſaſter, fled on all ſides with the utmoſt pro- 
* cipitation ®. The diſperſt ravagers made the beſt of their way to their own 


country; and diſcord ariſing among them, they [proceeded even to mutual 
Naughter, and Miner more n each * "ROO: than from that of 225 


enemy T. 


Tuts great and important victory KO at laſt deciſive in favour of Henry, 
and broke entirely the ſpirit of the Engliſh rebels. The biſhop of Durham, 
who was preparing to revolt, made his ſubmiſſions ; Hugh Bigod, tho? he 
had received a ſtrong reinforcement of Flemings, was obliged to furrender all his 
caſtles, and throw himſelf on the King's mercy I; no other reſource was left to 
the earl of Ferrars and Roger.de Moubray 5; the inferior rebels imitating the 
example, all England was reſtored to tranquillity in a few weeks ; and'as the King, 
appeared to lie under the immediate protection of heaven, it was deemed impious 
any longer to reſiſt him; The clergy exalted a- new the merits and powerful interceſ— 
fion of Becket ; and Henry, inſtead of oppoſing this ſuperſtition, plumed him- 
felf on the new friendſhip of that ene and e an opinion Ra = 
fo favourable to his intereſts +. 

Younc Henry, who was ready to embark at le wich the ear} of Flan- 
ders and a great army, hearing of the ſuppreſſion of his partizans in. England, 
abandoned all thoughts of the enterprize, and joined the camp of the French 
King, who, during the abſence of old Henry, had made an irruption into Nor- 
mandy, and had laid ſiege to Roũen . The place was defended with great vigor 
by the inhabitants ; and Lewis, deſpairing of ſucceſs by open foree, tried to gain 
the town by a ſtratagem, which, in that ſuperſtitious age, was deemed very little 
honourable. He proclaimed in his own camp a ceſſation of arms under preteXt of 
celebrating the feſtival of St. Laurence; and when the citizens, ſuppoſing them - 
ſelves in ſafety, were ſo imprudent as to remit their guard, he propoſed to take 
advantage of their ſecurity. Happily, ſome prieſts had, from mere curioſity, 
mounted a ſteeple, where the alarm bell hung; and obſerving the French camp 
in-motion, they immediately rang the bell, and gave warning to the inhabitants, 
who ran to their ſeveral ſtations. The French, who, on hearing the bell, hur- 
ried to the aſſault, had already mounted the walls in ſeveral places; but being 
repulſed by the enraged citizens, were obliged to retreat with conſiderable loſe : 


. * Bened. Abb. p. 76. Brompton, p. 1091, 1092. . Neubrig. p. 408, 409. Heming. p. 502. 
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Next day, Henry, who had haſtened to the defence of his Norman dominions, 
paſſed over the bridge in triumph; and entered Roũen in fight of the French 
army. The city was now in abſolute ſafety ; and the King, in order to brave 
the French monarch, commanded the gates, which had been walled up, to be 
opened * ; and he prepared to puſh his advantages againſt the enemy. Lewis ſaved 
himſelf from this perilous ſituation by a new piece of deceit, not ſo juſtifiable. He 
propoſed a conference for adjuſting the terms of a general peace, which, he knew, 
would be greedily embraced by Henry; and while the King of England truſted 
to the execution of his promiſe, he made a retreat with his army into France F. 


Turn was, however, a neceſſity on both ſides for an accommodation. Henry 
could no longer bear to ſee his three ſons in the hands of his enemy; and Lewis 
dreaded, leſt this great monarch, victorious in all quarters, crowned with glory, 
and abſolute maſter of his'dominions, might take revenge for the many dangers 
and diſquietudes, which the arms, and ſtill more the intrigues of France, had, 

in his diſputes both with Becket and his ſons, been able to raife him. After making 
a ceſſation of arms, a conference was agreed on near Tours; where Henry granted 
his ſons much leſs adyantageous terms than he had formerly proffered ; and he 


received their ſubmiſſions, The moſt material of his conceſſions were ſome pen- The King's 
ſions which he ſtipulated" to pay them, and ſome caſtles which he granted them cmd der 


herents, who were reſtored to their eſtates and honours P. 
Or all thoſe who had embraced the cauſe of the young princes, William, 
King of Scotland, was the only conſiderable ſufferer, by that invidious and un- 
juſt enterprize. Henry delivered from confinement, without exacting any ran- 
ſom, about nine hundred knights whom he had taken priſoners I; bur it coſt 
William the antient independancy of his crown as the price of his liberty. He 
ſtipulatedt to do homage to Henry as his liege lord for Scotland and all his othet 
dominions; ; he engaged that all the barons and nobility of his kingdom ſhould 
alſo do homage ; that the biſhops ſhould ſwear fealty ; that both ſhould ſwear 
adhere to the King of England againſt their native prince, if the latter ſhould 
bak his engagements z, and that the fortreſſes of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwic, 
Roxborough, and Jedborough ſhould be delivered into Henry's hands, till the 


tion with his 


for the place of their reſidence; together with an * to all, _ ſons, 


1175. 


Performance o of articles $. This ſevere and humiliating treaty was executed 1 in its 10th Aug. 


tRymer, vol. 1. 
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IX. Fall rigor, That prince, being releaſed, brought/np all hjs barons; prelates ahb 


abbots; and, they did homage to Henry in the cathedral of York; and acknow- 
ledged him and his ſucceſſors for their ſuperior lord. The Engliſh monarch 
ſtretched ſtill farther the rigor of the conditions which he exacted. He engaged 


the King and ſtates of Scotland to make a perpetual ceſſion of the fortreſſes of 


Berwic and Roxborough, and to allow the caſtle of Edinburgh to remain in his 
hands for-a limited time. This was the firſt great aſcendant which England ob- 
tained over Scotland; and indeed the firſt important event, which had paſſed be- 
tween theſe kingdoms. Few princes have been ſo fortunate as to gain conſide- 
rable advantages over their weaker neighbours with leſs violence and injuſtice, 


than was practiſed by Henry againſt the King of Scotland, whom he had taken 
priſoner in battle, and who had wantonly engaged in a war, in which all the neigh- 


bours of that prince, and even all his own family, My, without INGO 
combined againſt him. 


Henry, having thus, eee expetation, anions himſelf with honour 


from a ſituation, in which his throne was expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, 


occupied himſelf for ſeveral years in the adminiſtration of juſtice, in the execution 


convulſions of his ſtate, or the political inſtitutions of that age; unavoidably 


- occaſioned. : The proviſions,” which he made, ſhow' ſuch a largeneſs of thought 


as qualified him to become a legiſlator; and they c nge de. e 1985 
the future as well as preſent happineſs of his kingdom. 


5 Hz enacted ſevere penalties againſt robbery, murder, falſe coming. burning 
houſes ; and ordained that theſe crimes ſhould be puniſhed by the amputation of 
the right hand and right foot +. Theſe puniſhments were probably eſteemed 
more ſevere than death: The pecuniary commutation for crimes, which has a falſe 
appearance of lenity, had been gradually diſuſed ; and ſeems to have been en- 
tirely aboliſhed by the rigor of theſe ſtatutes. The ſuperſtitious trial by water 
ordeal, tho* condemned by the church , till ſubſiſted; but Henry, ordained, 
that any man, . accuſed of murder or any heinous felony by the oath of the! 
knights of the county, ſhould, even tho? . by the ordeal, he Sg to 
abjure the realm ||. 


All advances towards reaſon "and _ ſenſe are ow 5 be , 1 — 
tho' ſenſible of the great abſurdity, attending the trial by duel or battle, 


did not venture to aboliſh ĩt: He only W either of che parties to challenge 


* Rened. Abb. p. 113. + Bened, Abb. p. 132. Horeden, pi $9. i 1 Sell. a. Spcteg 
ad Eadm. p. 204. 1] Bened. Abb. p. 132. r hs 
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a'trial-by an aſſize or jury of twelve: frecholders . This method of trial ſeems to Chap. 1X. 
have been very antient in England, and was fixed by the laws of King Alfred: 7% 
But the barbarous ard violent genius of the age had of late given more credit to 
the trial by battle, which had become the general method of deciding all impor- 
tant controverſies. It was never aboliſhed by law in England; and there is an 
ir ſtance of it ſo late as the reign of Elizabeth: But the inſtitution revived by this 
King, being found mote reaſonable and more ſuitable to a cbvinted i gra- 
dually prevailed over it; 
Tux partition of England 1 into four diviſions, * the «ppofntment of itinerant 
juſtices to go the eircuit in each diviſion, and decide the cauſes in the counties, 
was another important ordinance of this prince, had a direct tendency to reſtrain 
the oppreſſions of the barons, and to protect the inferior gentry and common 
people in their property +. Theſe juſtices were either prelates or conſiderable no- 
bility ; and beſides carrying the authority of the King's commiſſion, were able, 
dy the dignity of their own character, to give weight and credit to the laws. 


Tnar there might be fewer obſtacles to the execution of Juſtice, the King was 
ine to demoliſh all the new erected caſtles of the nobility, in England as 
well as in his foreign dominions; and he permitted no fortreſs to remain in. 
* whom he found reaſon to ſuſpect 4. 

Bur left the kingdom ſhould be expoſed by this demolition of the ſtrong pla- 
ces, the King fixed an aſſize of arms, by which all his ſubjects were obliged to 
* themſelves in a ſituation proper for defending themſelves and the realm. 

very man, poſſeſſed of a knights fee, was ordained to have for each fee a coat of 
mail, a helmet, a ſhield, and a lance; every free layman poſſeſſed of goods to 
the value of fixteen marks, was to be armed in like manner; every one poſſeſſed 
of ten marks was obliged to have an iron gorget, a cap of iron, and a lance; all 
burgeſſes were to have a cap of iron, a lance, and a wambais, that is, a coat 

- twilted with wool, ' tow, or ſuch other materials j. It appears, that archery, 
for which the Englith were afterwards fo renowned, had not, at this time, be- 
fan very common among chem. The ſpear was the chief weapon employed i in 

-* | + 


Tut clergy and the laity were during that age in a W ſituation with 1 to 
each other, and ſuch as may ſeem totally incompatible with a civilized, and in- 
deed with any government. If a clergyman was guilty of murder, he could only 
8 bande by es If he was wundere the unden was only po- 

A ; * 
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. ſed to excommunication and eccleſiaſtical nes 3 and the crime was 8 for 
by penances and ſubmiſſion . Hence the aſſaſſins of Thomas a Becket himſelf, 
tho? guilty of the moſt atrocious wickedneſs, and the moſt repugnant to the ſen- 
timents of that age, lived ſecurely in their own houſes, without being called to 
account by Henry himſelf, who was ſo much concerned, both in honour and in- 
tereſt, to puniſh that crime, and who profeſſed or affected on all occaſions the 
moſt extreme abhorrence of it. It was not till they found their preſence ſhunned 
by every one as excommunicated perſons, that they were induced to take a jour- 
ney to Rome, to throw themſelves at the Pope's feet, and to ſubmit to the penan- 
ces impoſed upon them: After which, they continued to poſſeſs, without moleſta- 
tion, their honours and fortunes, and ſeem even to have recovered the counte- 
nance and good opinion of the public. But as the King, by the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, which he endeavoured till to maintain in force +, had ſubjected the 
clergy to a trial by the civil magiſtrate, it ſeemed but juſt to give them the pro- 
tection of that power, to which they were ſubjected; and it was enacted, that 
the murderers of clergymen ſhould be tried before the juſticiary in the preſence of 
the biſhop or his official; and beſides the uſual puniſhment for murder, ſhould 
be ſubjected to a forfeiture of their eſtates, and a confiſcation of their goods and 
chattels . 


Tus King paſſed a very y.cquitable law, that the goods of a vaſſal ſhall not 1 
ſeized for the debt of his lord, unleſs the vaſſal be ſurety for the debt; and that 
the ren:s of vaſſals ſhall be pald to the creditors of the lerd, not to the lord him- 
ſelf. It is remarkable, that this law was enacted by the King in a council which 
he held at Verneuil, and which confiſted of ſome prelates and barons of England, 
as well as ſome of Normandy, Poictou, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Britan- 
ny; and the ſtatute took place in all theſe different territories ||: A certain proof 
how irregular, the antient feudal government was, and how near the Kings, in 
ſome inſtances, approached to deſpotiſm, tho? in others they ſeemed ſcarce to 

' poſſeſs any authority. If a prince, much, dreaded and revered like Henry, ob- 
tained but the appearance of general conſent to an ordinance, which was equitable 
and juſt, it became immediately an eſtabliſhed law, and all the world acquieſced 
in it. If the prince was hated or deſpiſed 3_ if the nobles, who ſupported him, 
had ſmall influence; if the humours of the times diſpoſed the people to queſtion 
the juſtice of his ordinances ; the fulleſt and molt authentic council had no Aly, 


* 
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thority. 
em force and violence decided every thing. 


Tux ſucceſs which had attended Henry in his wars did not encourage nis 
neighbours to attempt any thing againſt him; and his tranſactions with them, 


during the remainder of his reign, contain little memorable. Scotland remained 
in that ſtate of feudal ſubjection, to which he had reduced it; and gave him no 
farther inquietude, He ſent over his fourth ſon, John, into Ireland, with a 
view of making a more compleat conqueſt of that, iſland ; but the petulance and 
incapacity of this prince, by which he enraged the Iriſh chieftains, obliged him 
ſoon after to recall him“ . The King of France had fallen into a very abject 
ſuperſtition; and was induced by a devotion, more ſincere than that of Henry, 
to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Becket r, in order to obtain his interceſ- 
ſion for the recovery of Philip, his eldeſt ſon. He probably thought himſelf well 
intitled to the favour of that ſaint, on account of their antient intimacy; and 
hoped, that Becket, whom he had protected while on earth, would not now, 
that he was ſo highly advanced in heaven, forget his old friend and benefactor. 
The monks, ſenſible that their ſaint's honour was concerned in the caſe, failed 
not to publiſh, that Lewis's prayers were anſwered, and that the young prince 
was, by Becket's interceſſion, reſtored to health f. That King himſelf was ſoon 
after ſtruck with an apoplexy, which deprived him of his judgment: Philip, 
tho' a youth of fifteen, took on him the adminiſtration, till his father's death, 


which happened ſoon after, opened his way to the throne; and he proved the ableſt 


and greateſt monarch that had governed that kingdom, fince the age of Charle- 
. magne. The ſuperior years, however, and experience of Henry, while they mode- 
| rated his ambition, gave him fuch an aſcendant over this prince, that no dan- 
gerous rivalſhip, for a long time, aroſe between them. The Engliſh monarch, 
inſtead of taking advantage of his ſituation, rather employed his good offices to 


compoſe the quarrels which aroſe in the royal family of France; and he was ſuc- 
ceſsful in mediating a reconcilement between Philip and his mother and uncles |. - 
Theſe ſervices were but ill requited by, Philip, who, when he came to man's 


eſtate, fomented all the domeſtic diſcords in the royal family of England, and en- 
couraged Henry's ſons in their ungrateful and undutiful behaviour towards him. 


© Youns Henry, equally impatient of obtaining power, and incapable of uſing. 
it, renewed his demand to the King, of reſigning Normandy; and on meeting 


„ Bened. Abb. p. 437, &c. + M. Paris, p. 95. Bened. Abb. p. 318. Hoveden, p. 592. 
M. Weſtm. p. 252. Diceto, p. 60 4. t Bened. Abb. p. 320. Hoveden, p. 592. Bromp- 
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with a refuſal, he fled with his ſpouſe to the court of France : But not finding 
Philip diſpoſed to enter into war for his ſake, he accepted. of his father's offers of 
reconcilement, and made. his ſubmiſſions.  :It was a cruel (circumſtance in the 
King's fortune, that he could hope for no tranquillity from the criminal enter- 


prizes of his ſons but by their mutual diſcord and animoſities, which diſturbed 


kis family, and threw his ſtate into convulſions. Richard, whom he had made 
maſter of Guienne, and who had diſplayed his valour and military genius, by 
ſuppreſſing the revolts of his mutinous barons, refuſed to obey Henry's orders, 
in doing homage to his elder brother for that dutchy and he defended himſelf 
againſt young Henry and Geoffrey, who, uniting their arms, carried war into 


his territories *. The King with ſome difficulty compoſed: this difference; but 


immediately found his eldeſt ſon engaged 1 in conſpiracies, and ready to take arms 
againſt him. While the young prince was conducting theſe criminal deſigns, he 

was ſeized with a fever at Martel, a caſtle near Turenne, to which he had retired 
in diſcontent ; and ſeeing the approach of death, he was at laſt ſtruck with re- 
morſe for his undutiful behaviour towards his father. He ſent a meſſenger to the 


Kipg, who was not far diſtant; expreſſed his contrition for his faults; and en- 


treated the favour of a viſit, that he might at leaſt die with the ſatisfaction of 
having received his forgiveneſs. Henry, who had ſo often experienced the prince's 
ingratitude and violence, apprehended that this fickneſs was entirely a feint, and 

he dared not to entruſt himſelf into his ſon's hands + : But when he ſoon after re- 
ceived intelligence of young Henry's death, and the proofs of his ſincere repen- 
tance, this good prince was affected with the deepeſt ſorrow ; he thrice fainted 


young Henry. away; he accuſed his own hard-heartedneſs in refuſing the dying requeſt of his 


\ 


ſon; and he lamented, that he had deprived that prince of the laſt opportunity 
of making atonement for his offences, and of pouring out his ſoul in the boſom of 
his reconciled father . Young Henry died in the twenty- -eight year of his age. 


Tur behaviour of his ſurviving children was ill calculated to give the King 
any conſolation for this loſs. As prince Henry had left no poſterity, Richard 
was become the heir of all his dominions; and the King intended, that John, 
his third ſurviving ſon and favourite, ſhould inherit Guienne as his appanage: 
But Richard refuſed his conſent, fled into that dutchy, and even made prepara- 
tions for carrying on war, as well againſt his father as againſt his brother Geof- 


frey, who was now put in poſſeſſion of Brittany. Henry ſent for Eleanor, his 


Queen, the heireſs of Guienne, and required ien to deliver up to her the 


Vpod Neuſt. p. 451. Bened. Abb. p. 383. Diceto, p. 617. + Bened. Abb. p. 302. 
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dominion vf effele territories z which that prince, either 8 an \ infurreRtion 
of the Gaſcons in her favour, or retaining ſome ſenſe of duty towards her, readily 
performed; and he returned peaceably to his father's court. No ſooner was this 
quarrel accommodated, than Geoffrey, the moſt vicious perhaps of ail Henry's 
unhappy family, broke out into violence; demanded. Anjou to be annexed to his 
dominions of Brittany; and on meeting with a refuſal, fled to the court of France, 


and levied armies againſt his father . Henry was freed from this danger by re- 


ceiving the afflictien of his ſon's death, who was ſlain in a tournament at Paris +. 
The widow of Geoffrey, ſoon: after his dcceaſe, was delivered of a ſon, who re- 
ceived the name of Arthur, and was inyeſted in the dutchy of Brittany, under 
the guardianſhip of his grandfather, who, as duke of Normandy, was alſo ſupe- 


1183. 


rior lord of chat territory. Philip, as lord paramount, diſputed-ſome#time his 


title to this wardſhip ; but was obliged to yield to ne inclinations of the Bretous, 
who preferred the government of Henry. 1 

Bur the rivalſhip among theſe potent princes, Re all 0 their inferior intereſts, 

| ſeemed now to have given place to the general paſſion for the relief of the holy 

land, and the expulſion of the Saracens, Theſe infidels, tho? obliged to yield to 

the immenſe inundation of Chriſtians in the firſt croiſade, had recovered courage 

after the torrent was paſt ; and attacking on all quarters the ſettlements of the 


Europeans, had reduced them to great difficulties, and obliged them to apply - 


again for ſuccours from the weſt. A ſecond croiſade, under the Emperor Con- 


rade, and Lewis VII. King of France, in which there periſhed above 200,900 
men, brought t them but a temporary relief; and theſe princes, after loſing fuch 
immenſe armies, and ſeeing the flower of their nobility fall by their fide, return. 


ed with little honour into Europe. But theſe repeated misfortunes, . which drain- 


ed the weſtern world of its people and treaſure, ; were not yet ſufficient to cure 
men of their paſſion for thoſe ſpiritual adventures ; and a new incident rekindled : 


with freſh fury the zeal of the eccleſiaſtics and military adventurers of. the Latin 
* Chriſtians. Saladin, a prince of great generoſity, bravery, and conduct, having 
fixed himſelf on the throne of Egypt, began to extend his conqueſts over all the 
' Eaſt z and finding the ſettlements of the croiſes in Paleſtine an invincible obſtacle 


to the progreſs of his arms, he bent the whole force of his policy and valour ts 


ſubdue that ſmall and, barren, but important tertitory. Taking advantage of 
diſſentions among the Chriſtians, and having ſecretly gained the count of Tri- 
poli, who commanded their armies, he invaded their frontiers with a mighty 


power; andy; aided by the FL of that xount, en at Tiberiadę a com- 56 


* N . | 4 + bened. abb. p. 451. Chon, den , x: 
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gulſhing kingdom of Jeruſalem. The holy city itſelf fell into his hands after a 
feeble reſiſtance ; the kingdom of Antioch was almoſt entirely ſubdued ;; and ex- 


cept ſome maritime towns, nothing of importance remained of thoſe boaſted con- 


queſts, which, near a century . Age FO = nk of all Europe to ac- 


quire *. 


Tux weſtern Chriſtians were aſtoniſhed on receiving this difimal intelligence. 
Pope Urban III. it is pretended, died of grief; and his ſucceſſor, Gregory VIII. 
employed the whole time of his ſhort pontificate in rouzing to arms all the Chri- 
ſtians who acknowledged his au authority, The general cry was, that they were 
unworthy of enjoying any inheritance in heaven, who did not-vindicate from the 


- dominion of the infidels the inheritance of God on earth, and deliver from flavery- 
that country which had been conſecrated by the footſteps of their Saviour. Wil- 


liam, archbiſhop of Tyre, having procured a conference between Henry and 
Philip near Giſors, enforced all theſe topics; gave u pathetie deſcription of the 


unn miſerable ſtate of the eaſtern Chriſtians ; and employed every topic to excite the 
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ruling paſſions of the age, ſuperſtition and jealouſy of military honour T. The 
two monarchs immediately took the croſs; many of their moſt conſiderable vaſe 

ſals imitated the example ; and as the Emperor Frederic I. entered into the 
ſame confederacy, ſome well: grounded hopes of ſueceſs were entertained; and 
men flattered themſelves, chat an enterprize, which had failed under the conduct 


of many independant chieftains, or of weak princes, might at laſt, by the _ 


of ſuch-potent and able monarchs, be brought to a happy iſſue. 

Taz Kings of France and England impoſed a tax, amounting to the tenth of 
alt moprable goods, on ſuch as remained at home ; but as they exempted from 
this burden moſt of the regular clergy, the ſecular aſpired to the ſame privilege. 


pretended that it was only their duty to aſſiſt the croiſes with their prayers ; and 


it was with ſome difficulty they were obliged to defift from an oppoſition, which 
in them, who had been the chief inſtigators to theſe pious enterprizes, appeared 
with the worſt grace imaginable 8. This backwardneſs of the clergy is perhaps 


.a ſymptom, that the enthuſiaſtic ardour, which had at firſt ſeized the people for 


croifades, was now confiderably abated by time and ill ſucceſs ; and that the frenzy 


was chiefly ſupported by the dried genius and love of glory in the great mo- 


närchs. 


Bur before this great machine could be put in motion; . were ail ma- 


; ny obſtacles to furmount, Philip, jealous of Henry" 8 greatneſs, entered into 


* M. Paris, p- 100. + Bened, Abb. p. 531. t Neubrig. p- 435. Heming. p-. 512. 
I Bened. Abb. p. 498. $ Petri Bleſſen. 3 112. 
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Voorſe terms than before; and Philip, to ſhow. his diſguſt, ordered a great elm, 
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a private DYE with young Richard, and working on his ambitious and 4 IX. 
impatient temper, perſuaded him, inſtead of ſupporting and aggrandizing that 89. 
monarchy, which he was one day to inherit, to ſeek preſent power and indepen- Revolt of 
dance, by diſturbing and diſmembering it. In order to give a pretence for hoſti- ee * 
lities between the two Kings, Richard broke into the territories of Raymond. 
count of Tholouſe, who immediately carried his complaints of this violence be- 

fore the King of France as his ſuperior lord. Philip remonſtrated with Henry; 

but received for anſwer, that Richard had confeſſed to the archbiſhop of Dublin, ? 

that his enterprize againſt Raymond had been undertaken by the approbation of 

Philip himſelf, and was conducted by his authority. The King of France, why 

might have been covered with ſhame and confuſion by this detection, ſtill proſe- 

cuted his deſign, and broke into the provinces of Berri and Auvergne, under co- 

lour of revenging the quarrel of the count of Tholouſe . Henry retaliated by 

making inroads upon the frontiers of France, and burning Dreux. As this war, 

which deſtroyed all hopes of ſucceſs in the projected croiſade, gave great ſcandal, 

the two Kings held a conference at the accuſtomed place between Giſors and Trie, 

in order to find means of accommodating their differences: They ſeparated on 


under which the conferences had been uſually: held, to be cut down ; as if he 
had renounced all deſire of accommodation, and was determined to carry the war 

to extremity againſt the King of England. But his own vaſſals refuſed to ſerve 
under him in ſo invidious a cauſe þ.; and he was obliged to come ane to a con- 
ference with Henry, and to offer terms of peace. Theſe terms were ſuch as en- 
tirely opened the eyes of the.King of England, and fully proved to him the per- 

fidy of his ſon, and his ſecret alliance with Philip, of which he had before only 
entertained ſome ſuſpiciohs. The King of France required, that Richard ſhould 
be crowned King of England in the lifetime of his father, ſhould be. inveſted in 
all his tranſmarine dominions, and ſhould be immediately married to Alice, Phi- 
lip's ſiſter, to whom he had formerly been contracted, and who had been already 
conducted into England l. Henry had experienced ſuch fatal effects, both from 
the crowning his eldeſt ſon, and from that prince's alliance with the royal family 

of France, that he rejected theſe terms; and Richard, in conſequence of bis ſe- 
cret agreement with Philip, immediately revolted from him $, did homage to . 
the King of France for all the. dominions which Henry held of that crown, and 3 
received the inveſtitures, as if he had already been the lawful proprietor, Some 
hiſtorians aſſert, that Henry himſelf had become enamoured of young Alice, 


- ®:Bened. Abb. p. 508. + Bened. Abb. p. 517, 532. | 7 Bened. Abb. p. 519. 
I Bened, Abb. p. 521. W p- er 5 Brompton, p. 1149. Neubrig. p. 437. 
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. HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
and affign this as an additional reaſon for his reſuſing theſe conditions; Bir he | 


had ſo many other juſt and equitable motives for his conduct, that it is'needleſs 


to ſeek for a cauſe, which the great Hate 1 te age of * en, ' 


render ſome what improbable. = Mts 


 Carvinar Albano, the Pope's legate, diſpleaſed with theſe ieren e 


to the croiſade, excommunicated Richard, as the chief ſpring of diſcord: But 


the ſentence of excommunication, which, when it was properly prepared, and 
was zealoufly ſupported by the clergy, had often great influence in that age, 


proved - entirely ineffectual in the preſent caſe. The chief barons of Poictou, 


Guienne, Normandy, and Anjou, being attached to the young prince, and ſee- 
ing that he had now received the inveſtiture from their ſuperior lord, declared for 


115 him, and made inroads into the territories of ſuch as ſtill adhered to the old King. 


Henry, diſquieted by the daily revolts of his mutinous ſubjects, and dreading 
ſtill worſe effects from their turbulent diſpoſition, had again recourſe to papal au- 
thority; and engaged the cardinal Anagni, who had ſucceeded Albano in the le- | 


_ gateſhip, to threaten Philip. with laying an interdict on all his dominions. But 


Philip, who was a prince of great vigour and capacity, deſpiſed the menace; and 
told Anagni, that it belonged not to the Pope to interpoſe in the temporał diſ- 


putes of princes, much leſs in thoſe between him and his rebellious vaſſals. He 


even proceeded ſo far as to reproach the cardinal with partiality, and with re- 
ceiving bribes from the King of England “; while Richard, ſtill more outra- 


geous, offered to draw his ſword upon the legate, and was only hindered by the 


interpoſition of the company, from committing violence upon him . 


Taz King of England was now obliged to defend his dominions by arms, 
and to enter on a war with France and with his eldeſt ſon, a prince of great va- 
Jor, on ſuch diſadvantageous terms. Ferte-Barnard fell firſt into the hands of the 
enemy: Mans was next taken by aſſault; and Henry, who had thrown him- 
ſelf into that place, eſcaped with ſome difficulty : Amboiſe, Chaumont, and 
Chateau de Loire, opened their gates on the appearance of Philip and Richard: 
Tours was inveſted ; and the King, who had retired to Saumur, and had daily 


Aͤnſtances of the cowardice or infidelity of his governors, expected the moſt diſmal 


iſſue to all his enterprizes. While he was in this ſtate of deſpondency, the duke of 
Burgundy, the count of Flanders, and the archbiſhop of Rheims interpoſed with 
their good offices; and the intelligence, which he received of the taking Tours, and 
WARD made him fully ſenſible of the, IE ſituation of his affairs, ſo ſubducd 


M. Paris, p. 104. Bened. Abb. p. 542. Has p Gen. + M. Paris, p. 14. 
1 M. Paris, p. 105. Bened. Abb. p. 543. Hoveden, p. 653. | IF 
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his Pirit,” that he ſubmitted to all the rigorous terms, which were impoſed upon 
him.” He agreed, that Richard ſhould” marry the princeſs, Alice; that that 
- prince: ſhould" receive the homage and oath of fealty of all his ſubjects both in 


England and his tranſmarine dominions z that he himſelf ſhould pay twenty . 


. thouſand marks to the King of France as a compenſation for the charges of the 
| war; that his own. barons ſhould engage to make him obſerve this treaty by 


force, and in caſe of his violating it, ſhould promiſe to join Philip and Richard 
againſt - him; and that all his vaſſals, who had entered into r x Wor | 


Richard, ſhould receive an indemnity for this offence *. - 


Bur the mortification, which Henry, who had been accuſtomed to give the 
law in moſt treaties, received from theſe diſadvantageous and humiliating terms, 
was the leaſt which he met with on this occaſion. When he demanded a liſt of 
thoſe | barons, to whom he was to grant a pardon for their connexions with Ri- 
chard ; he was aſtoniſhed to find, at the head of them, the name of his fecond 
ſon, John +; who had always been his favourite, whoſe intereſts he had ever 
anxiouſly at heart, and who had even, on account of his aſcendant over him, 


| often excited the jealouſy of Richard . This unhappy father, already overloaded 
with cares and ſorrows, finding this laſt diſappointment in his domeſtic tender- 


neſs, broke out into expreſſions of the utmoſt deſpair, curſed the day in which 


he received his miſerable being, and beſtowed, on his ungrateful and undutiful 
children, a malediction, which he never could be prevailed on to retract lj. The 


more his heart was diſpoſed to friendſhip and affection, the more he reſented the 


batbarous return, which his four ſons had ſucceſſively made to his parental care; 4} 
and this finiſhing blow, by depriving him of every comfort in life, quite broke 


his ſpirits, and threw him into a lingering fever, of which he ſoon after expired, 


at the caſtle of Chinon near Saumur. His natural ſon, Geoffrey, who alone had 6th July. 
behaved: dutifully towards him, attended his corpſe to the nunnery of Fontevrault; Death 
where it lay in ſtate: in the abbey-church. Next day, Richard, who came to 


viſit the dead body of his father, and who, notwithſtanding his criminal conduct, 
vas not altogether devoid of generoſity, was ſtruck with horror and remorſe at 
the ſight; and as the aſſiſtants obſerved, that, at that very inſtant; blood guſhed 
out of the mouth and noſtrils of the corpſe q. he exclaimed; according to a vulgar 
ſuperſtition, that he was his father's murderer; and he expreſſed a deep ſenſe, 

tho too late, of mY GG bier terre Wen _ (reggie _u "ae to an 
| weinen grave . 1 ee | Fe 
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Yr ing _Tavs died,. in the fſcy-cighth. year, ok his. age and thirty-fifch. of his reign, the 
4 ! 3 greateſt prince of his time for, wiſdom,, virtue and ability, and the moſt powerful 
of Henry, in extent of dominion. of all; thoſe, that had ever filled the throne of England. 

His character, both in public and private life, is almoſt without a blemiſh; and 
, he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every accompliſhment both of body and mind, which 
| makes à man either eſtimable or amiable. He was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong 
and welt proportioned ; his countenance was lively and engaging; his converſa- 
tion, affable and entertaining; his elocution .caſy, perſwaſive, and ever at com- 
mand. He loved peace, but poſſeſſed both bravery and conduct in war; was 
provident without timidity z ſevere in the execution of juſtice, without rigour: 

and temperate without auſterity... He preſerved health, and kept himſelf from 
. corpulency, to which he was ſomewhat inclined, by an abſtemious diet, and by 
Ry exercile, particularly hunting. When he could enjoy leiſure, he re- 
created himſelf either in learned converſation or in reading and he cultivated his, 
natural talents by ſtudy, above any prince of his time. His affections, as well as 
his enmities, were warm and. durable; and his long experience of the ingratitude 
and infidelity, of men never deſtroyed the natural ſenſibility of his-temper,. which 
diſpoſed him to friendſhip, and ſociety. His Varackes Mins, been tranſimitced; to us 
by many, writers, wha, were his contemparies * 3, and; it reſembles extremely, in; 
its moſt remarkable ſtrokes, that of. his maternal grandfather. Henty I: Except- 
ing only that ambition, which was a ruling paſſion in both, found not in the firſt 
Henry ſuch unexceptionable means of exerting: itſelf, and puſhed. that prince into 
meaſures, which were both criminal! in themſelves, and were the aul of. aner | 

crimes, from which his grandſon's conduct was happily, excmgied;-; / 

Miſcellaneous Tals prince, like moſt of his predeceſfars of the Norman line, ahem Stephens 
' tranſaQjons of paſſed more of his time on the continent than in this iſland : He was ſurrounded: 
this reign. with . the: Engliſh. gentry. and nobility, when abroad: The French gentry and 
nobilitꝝ followed bim when he reſided in England: Both nations acted in the 
government, as if they were the ſame people; and on many otcaſions, the le- 
giſlatures ſeem not to have been diſtinguiſned. As the King and Engliſh ba- 
rons were all of them of French extraction, the manners of that people ac- 
quired the aſcendant, and were regarded as the great models of imitation. All 
foreign improvements, therefore, ſueh as they were, in literature and politeneſs, 
in laws. and arts, ſeem now to have been, in a good meaſure, tranſplanted into 

England; and that nation was become nowiſe inferior, in all the faſhionable ac- 
compliſhments, to any of its neighbours on the continent. The more homely, 


petri Bleſ, Epiſt. 46, 47. in Bibleotheoy Patruw, vol. 24 P. 955 986, &, Girald Camb. 
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| Giit more Kade manners and principles of the Sakohs were Sch for the 
affectations of chivalty, and the ſubtilties of ſchool philoſophy: The feudal ideas 
of civil government, the Romiſh ſentiments of religion, had taken entire poſ- 


feſſion of the people: By the former, tlie ſenſe of ſubmiſſion towards princes was 
ſOmewhat diminiſhed in the barons; by the latter, the devoted attachment to 


-papal authority was much augtnented among the clergy; The Norman and other 


18 foreign families, eſtabliſhed in England, had now ſtruck deep root; and being 


entirely coalited with the people, whom at firſt they oppreſſed and deſpiſed, they 


no longer thought, that they needed the protection of the crown for the enjoy- 
ment of their fortunes, or conſidered their tenure as precarious and dependant. 
They aſpired to the ſame Rberty and independanee, which they ſaw enjoyed by 
their brethren on the continent, and deſired xo reſtrain thoſe exorbitant prerogatives 
and arbitrary practices, which the neceſſities of war and the violence of conqueſt 
had at firſt obliged them to indulge in their monarch. That memory alſo of 
a more equal government under the Saxon princes, which till remained with the 
"Engliſh; diffuſed ſtill farther the ſpirit of liberty, and made the barons both deſirous 


of more independance to themſelves, and willing to indulge it to the people. And 


it was not long before this ſecret revolution in the ſentiments of men produced. 
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frſt violent convulſions in the Doe me then an evident alteration-i in nom maxims 


of government. 


Tux hiſtory of all ale 1 Kings of England ſihee the © ebnen 75 
evident proofs. of the diſorders attending the feudal government; the licentibuſneſs 
of the batons, their ſpirit of rebellion againſt the prince and laws, and of aninio- 
ſity againſt each other: The conduct of the barons in the tranſmarinedominions of 

' thoſe monarchs afforded perhaps ſtill more flagrant inſtances of theſe convulſions; 
and the hiftory-of France, during ſeveral ages, eonſiſts almoſt entirely of narra- 
tions of this nature. The cities, during che obntituanee of this violent goveri- 
ment, could neither be very . populous nor numerous; and there occur in- 
ſtanees, which ſeem to prove, that; tho? theſe ate always the firſt ſeat of law and 
Jiberty, . their police was in general very looſe and irregular, and expoſed" to tlie 


fame diſorders, with thoſe by which the country was generally infeſted. It 


Was 2 cuſtom in London for great numbers, to the amount of a hundred or 
more, of the ſons and relations of eminent citizens, to form themſelves into a li- 
centious confederacy, to break into rich houſes and plunder them, to rob and 
murder the paſſengers, and to commit with impunity all. ſorts of diſorder. By 
theſe crimes, it had become ſo dangerous to walk the ſtreets a-nights, that the 
citizens dared-no more to venture abroad aſter ſunſet, than if they were expoſed 


_ to "un OI an of a _ enemy. 2 brother of the cart of Ferrars had been. 


4 - murdered. 
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on IX, murdered by ſome of theſe nocturnal rioters undd the death of a perſon of that 

11. noble birth, which was much more mais than that of many thouſands of an 
inferior ſtation, ſo provoked the King, that he ſwore vengeance againſt the-crimi- - 
pals, and became thenceforth much more rigorous in the execution of the laws . 


Tanz is another inſtance given by hiſtorians, which proves to what a height 
fork riots had proceeded, and how open theſe criminals were in committing their 
robberies. . A band of them bad attacked the houſe of a rich citizen, with an 
intention of . plundering it; had broke thro a ſtone-wall with hammers and 
wedges 3 and had already entered the houſe ſword in hand; when the citizen, 

5 | armed cap-a-pee and ſupported by his faithful ſervants, appeared in the paſſage 

= - | to oppoſe them: He cut off the right: hand of the firſt robber that entered ; and 

1h made ſuch ſtout reſiſtance, that his neighbours had leizure to aſſemble, and come 
to his relief. The man, who loſt his hand, was caught; and was tempted by 
the promiſe of pardon. to reveal his confederates; among whom was one John 
Senex, eſteemed among the richeſt and beſt born citizens of London, He'was 
convicted by the ordeal trial; and tho? he offered five hundred marks for his life, - 
the King refuſed the money, and ordered him to be hanged +. 


Henzyv's exactneſs in adminiſtring juſtice had gained him ſo great ceputation; | 
that even foreign and diſtant princes made him an arbiter, and ſubmitted their 
differences to his judgment. Sanchez, King of Navarre, having ſome contro- 
verſies with Alfonſo, King of Caſtile, was contented, tho* Alfonſo had married 
the daughter of Henry, to chooſe that prince for a' referee ; and they agreed, 
each of them, to conſign three caſtles into neutral hands, as a pledge of their not 
departing from his award, Henry made the cauſe be examined before his great 
council, and gave a ſentence, which was willingly ſubmitted to by both parties. 

- Theſe two Spaniſh Kings ſent each a ſtout champion to the court of England, 
in order to defend his cavſe by arms, in caſe the 92 of duel had been choſen by 
Henry 5 


Heavy ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſard praftice. of forkeicing ſhips, N 
which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man or animal was alive in the 
- ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the owners ]. 


Taz reign of Henry was remarkable for an innovation, which was e 
carried farther by his ſucceſſors, and was attended with the moſt important con- 

ſequences to the government. This prince was diſguſted with the ſpecies of 

military force, which was e by the feudal inſtitutions, and which, tho' it 


| '* Bened. Abb. p. 196. 34 Bened. Abb. 197, 199. t Rymer, vol. 4. p. 43+ 
Bened. Abb. p. 172. Diceto, p. 597. Brompton, p. 1120. I Rymer, vol. 1. p. 36. 
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was extremely: burdenſome to the ſubject, yet rendered very little ſervice to Chap. Ix. 


the ſovereign.” The barons, or- military tenants, came late into the field; 
they were obliged to ſerve only for forty days; they were unſkilful and diſorderly 
in all their operations z and they were apt to carry into the camp the. ſame refrac- 
tory and independant ſpirit, to which they were accuſtomed in their civil govern- 
ment. Henry, therefore, introduced the practice of making a commutation 
of their military ſervice for money; and he levied ſcutages from his baronies 
and knights fees, inſtead of requiring the perſonal ' attendance of his vaſſals. 
There is mention made, in the hiſtory of the exchequer, of theſe ſcutages in his 
ſecond, fifth, and eighteenth year“; and other writers give us an account of 
three more of them . When the prince had thus obtained money, he made a 
8 with ſome of thoſe adventurers, in which Europe at that time abound- 
815 : They found him ſoldiers of the ſame character with themſelves, who were 
"ris to ſerve for a ſtipulated time: The armies were much leſs numerous, but 
more uſeful, than when compoſed of all the military vaſſals of the crown; The 
feudal inſtitutions began to relax: The Kings became rapacious for money, on 
which all their power depended: The barons, ſeeing no end of exactions, fought 
to defend their property: And as the ſame cauſes had nearly the ſame effect in 
the different countries of Europe, the ſeveral crowns either Joſt or acquired - pd 
thority, according to their different ſucceſs in this ſtruggle. - __ 


Tuis prince was alſo the firſt who levied a tax on the bee or perſia 


huts of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. Their zeal for the holy. wars 


made them ſubmit to this innovation 3 and a precedent being once obtained, this 
taxation became, in following reigns, the uſual method of ſupplying the neceſſi- 


ties of the crown. The tax of N ſo generally odious to the nation, was 


remitted in this reign. 


Ir was an uſual practice of the Kings of England, to repeat the ceremony of 
their coronation thrice a- year, on aſſembling the ſtates at the three great feſtivals. 
| Henry, after the firſt years of his reign, never renewed this ceremony, which 

Vas found to be very expenſive and very uſeleſs. None of his ſucceſſors ever re- 
vived it. It is deemed a great act of grace in this prince, that he mitigated the 


rigor of the foreſt-laws, and puniſhed any tranſgreſſions of them, not capitally, 


but by fines, impriſonments, and other more moderate penalties. 


Since we are here collecting ſome detached inſtances, which ſhow the genius 
of the age, and which could not ſo well enter into the body of the hiſtory, it 
| _ not be amiſs to mention the quarrel between Roger archbiſhop of York, and 


— 436, 437, 438. | + Tymel, vol. 2. p. 466. from the records, 
l | - iu | Richard 
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Chap: IX. Richard: archbiſhop of Canterbury. We maz judge of the violence of n 


men and laymen, when eecleſiaſtics could proceed to ſuch extremities. Cardinal 
Haguezun being ſent, in 1176, as legate into Britain, ſummoned an aſſembly 


ol the clergy at London; and as both the archbiſhops pretended to ſit on his 


right band, this queſtion of precedeney begot a controverſy: between them. The 
monks and retainers of archbiſhop Richard fell upon Roger, in the preſence of. 
the cardinal and of the ſynod, threw him on the ground, trampled him under 


foot, and fo bruiſed him with blows, that he was taken up half dead, and his. 


life was, with difficulty, ſaved from their violence. The archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury: was obliged to give a large ſum of pc to. the legate, in order to up- 
preſs all complaints of this enormity *. | 


Tunis King left only two legitimate "et Richard, who Cn him; od 
John, who inherited no tercitory, tho his father had often intended to leave him 
a part of his extenſive dominions.' He was thence commonly denominated 
Lactland. Henry left three legitimate daughters; Maud, born in 1156, and 
married to Henry, duke of Saxony; Eleanor, born in 1162, and married to 


Alphonſo, mene Joan, «a ani x en 


of Sieily 7. 

Hua is ſaid by antient kiſtorians to Kori been bf a a undes aſpod- 
tion; and they mention tw of his natural fons'by Roſamond; daughter of lord 
Clifford, viz.” Richard Longeſpte, or Long: word, (fo called from the ſword he 
uſually. wore) who was afterwards married to Ela, the daughter and heireſs of 
the earl of Saliſbury z and Geoffrey, firſt biſhop of Lincoln, and then archbiſhop 
of Tork. All the other erbe, . Wy "our tin told of b 


git 1 
„ Bened- Abb. p. 138, 139. eres chron. Gerv. 0. e 
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«Th King s preparation PR the eroiſude——-Sets out on nl FP aan lat 

+1 Tranſa&#ions in Sicily———King's arrival. in Paleſline—— State of e 
eee gente Hr iforders in England The King's beroic actions in 0 
eee return from Palefline——Captivity in Germany - 

mar with'Prance—-The King's delivery ———Roturn en ene 


mur «with France Death and charatter os tbe e N 

vIt n * 

TED Gellaneous tranſaHions of this reign. ae a OREN 
T HE compunction of Richard, for his undutiful l wake his ba- , AF 
1 ther, was very durable, and influenced him in the choice of his miniſters % A 
and ſervants after his acceſſion, Thoſe who had ſeconded and favoured 5 re · | [ 
ie inſtead of meeting with that honour and truſt which the af |Expettec „ Were ; 


ſurpriſed to find, that they lay, urider diſgrace 1 with the new Kio, and were on 
all accaſions hated and deſpiſed by him. The faithful miniſters 'of Henry, who 
had Yigorouſly oppoſed all the enterprizes of his ſons, were received with open 
arms, and were continued i in thoſe employments, which they had hotiourabl 155 
4 to their former maſter of This prudent conduct might be the wo of 
reflection; but in a prince, like Richard, ſo much. guided by paſſion, 20 % 
Iitle by policy, it was commonly” aſcribed to a principle till more virtuous and 
more honourable. | ELK 
' Ricyasd, that he might make atogemant to one parent for his 0 of duty, , 
to the other, immediately ſent orders for releaſing the Queen-dowager from the 
confinement in which ſhe had been ſo long detained ; and he entruſted het with 
the government of England, till his arrival in that kingdom. His bounty i to his, 
brother John was rather profuſe and imprudent. Beſides beſtowing on him the 
| county of Mortaigne i in Normandy, granting him a penſion of four eld 
marks a- year, and marrying him to Aviſa, the daughter of the earl of Gloceſter, 
by whom he inherited all the Kan of that On. family ; ; he 1 Fw” 


'. Hoveden, p- 655. Bened. Abb, 5 207 'M. "Pars p. 107. . 1 Ben, Abb, p- 800. 
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appanage, which the late King had deſtined him, by other extenfve grants ank 


conceſſions, He conferred on him the whole eſtate of William Peverell, Which 


had eſcheated to the crown: He put him in poſſeſſion of eight caſtles, with all 


| the foreſts and honours annexed to them“: He delivered over to him no leſs 


than, ſix earldoms, Cornwal, Devon, Somerſet, Nottingham, Dorſet, Lanca- 
ſter and Derby + : And endeavouring, by favours, to fix that vicious prince in 
his duty, he put it roo much in his power, whenever he pleaſed, to depart from it. 

Tu King, impelled more by the love'of military glory than by ſuperſtition, 
acted; from the beginning of his reign, as if the ſole purpoſe of his government 
had been the relief of the holy land, and the recovery of Jeruſalem from the Sa- 


racens. This zeal againſt infidels, being communicated to his ſubjects, broke out 
in London on the day of his coronation, and made them find a croiſade leſs dan- 


gerous, and attended with more immediate profit. The prejudices of the age 
had made the lending of money on intereſt paſs by the invidious name of uſury 3 


yet the neceſſity of the practice had ſtill continued it, and the greateſt part of that 
kind of dealing fell every where into the hands of the Jews; who, being already 


Tha infamous on account of their religion, had no honour to loſe, and were apt to 
exerciſe ; a profeſſion, odious in itſelf, by every. kind of rigor, and even ſome- 


times by rapine and extortion. The induſtry and frugality of that people had 
put them in poſſeſſion of all the ready money, which the idleneſs and profuſion 
of the Engliſh, as well as of other European nations, enabled them to lend on 
exorbitant and unequal intereſt. The monkiſh writers repreſent it as a great ſtain, 


on the wiſe and equitable government of Henry, that he had carefully protected 


this infidel race from all injuries and, inſults z but the zeal of Richard afforded the 


populace a pretence for, exerciſing their animoſity againſt them. The King had 


iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting their appearance at his coronation z but ſome. 
of them, bringing him large preſents from their nation, preſumed, in confidence 
of that merit, to approach the hall in which he dined ; and being diſcovered, 
they were expoſed to the inſults and injuries of the byſtanders T. They took to 
flight; the people purſued them ; the rumor was ſpread, that the King had given. 
orders to maſſacre all the Jews ; a command fo agreeable was executed in an in- 
ſtant on ſuch as fell into the hands of the populace; thoſe who had kept at home 
were expoſed to equal danger; the people, moved by rapacity and zeal, broke 
into their houſes, which they plundered, after having murdered the owners z. 
where the Jews barricadoed their doors, and defended themſelves with vigour,. 


LIM. Paris, p. 107. 1 DM © bee Bened. Abb, p. 5887.577. W. Heming. 
p: 518. Brompton, p. 1178, Knyghton, p. 2401. 1 Hoveden, Po 657. Bened. Abb. 
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the rabble ſet fire to the houſes, and made way thro' the flames to exerciſe their 
Pillage and: violence ?; the uſual licentiouſgeſs of Londen, which the ſovereign 
Power with difficulty reſtrained, broke out, with fury, and continued theſe; out- 
rages ; the houſes: of the rich citizens, tho? Chriſtians, were next attacked and 
plundered ; and wearineſs and ſatiety at laſt put; an end to the diſorder: Yer. 
when the King impowered Glanville, the juſticiary, to inquire into the authors 


of theſe crimes, the guilt was found to involve ſo many of the moſt conſiderable 


inhabitants, chat it was eſteemed, more prudent: to drop the proſecution; and very 
few ſuffered the puniſnment due to this enormity . But the diſorder . ſtopped 
not at London. The inhabitants of. the other: cities of England, bearing of this 
execution of the Jews, imitated, the barbarous example ||; and in York, five 
hundred. of that nation, who had retired into the caſtle for ſafety, and found 
themſelves unable to defend the place, murdered their own wives and children, 
threw the dead bodies, over the walls upon the populace, and then ſetting fire to 
the; houſes, periſhed, in the flames F. The gentry of the neighbourhood, who 
were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the cathedral, where their bonds were er 
and made a ſolemn bonefire of the papers before the altar 7. 
Tux antient ſituation of England, when the people poſſefſod little riches ws 
che public no credit; made it impoſſible for the ſovereigns to bear the expences ot 
a. ſteady or durable war, even on their frontiers; much leſs could they find regu - 


lar: means for the ſupport of ſuch diſtant expeditions: as thoſe into Paleſtine, which N 


vere more the reſult of popular frenzy than of ſober reaſon or deliberate policy. 
| Richard, therefore, knew, that he muſt carry. with him all the treaſure requiſite 
for his [enterprizez; and that both the remoteneſs of his own country and its po- 
verty made it unable to furniſh. him with thoſe continued ſupplies, which the exi- 
gencies of ſo perilous a war. muſt nceſſarily require. His father had leſt him a 


treaſure of | above; an hundred thouſand marks ®.; and the King, negligent: of 


every intereſt, but that of prefent glory, endeayoured to augment this ſum by. 
all expedients, however pernicious to, the public, or dangerous to royal autho- 
nity t: He put to, ſale the revenues. and manprs of. the crown; the offices of 
greateſt truſt and power, even thoſe of 77 wed ſheriff, which antiently were- 


ſo important , became venal ;.. the, en of chief juſticiary, in whaſe hands 


* 7 
„Anl. Waverl. p. 165; Knyghton, p. 24 * | + Hoveden, p. 697. Bened. Abb. p. 560: 
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Chas,” Xx. was lodged the whole execution of the laws, was ſold to Hugh — . 
h. of Durham, for a thoufand marks; the ſame ptelate bodght che earldom ef 
Northumberland for his life * 3 many of the croiſes,/-who had repented of their 
vow, Purchaſed the liberty of violating it; and Richard, who ſtood lels in nerd 
of men than money,” readiiy, on theſe conditions, diſpenſed with their attendanct. 
Elated with the hopes of fame, which in that age attended no wars but choſe 14 
againſt the infidels, he was blind to every other conſideration; and when ſome 
of his wiſer miniſters objected againſt this diſſipation of che revenue and power 
of the crown, he replied; that he would fell London itfelf, if be could find a pur- 
chaſer T. Nothing indeed could be a ftronger proof How: neghgent! he'was of all 
future intereſts in compariſon of the croiſade, than his ſelling; for ſo ſmall a ſum 
as 10,000 marks, the vaſſalage of Scotland, together with the fortreſſes of Rox - 
| borough and Berwic, the greateſt acquiſition which had been matle by his father 
during the cdurſe of his victorious reign; and his accepting the homage of William 
in the uſual terms, merely for the territories which that prince held in England t-. 
Numerous exactions were practiſed on the Engliſh of all ranks-and ſtations: Me. 
naces were employed both againſt the innocent and the guilty; in order to force 
money from them: And where à pretence was wanting agaiiiſt the rich, the 
King obliged them, by the fear of his diſpleaſure; to lend him ſums; which, he 
knew; it would never be in his power to repay. 9.,53959 AY cb ebe 
Bor Richard, tho' he facrificed every intereſt and ociſideration to the berew 
of this pivus enterprize, carried ſo little the appeatarice of ſanctity in his conduct 
that Fulle, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the croiſadeg whO from thav 
merit had acquired the privilege of ſpeaking: the 'boldeft fruthe;: adviſed him to! 
rid himſelf of his notorious vices, particularly his pride, -avarice;* aud veluptuouF” | 
neſs, which be called the King's three favourite daughters. Tun counſel unn 


replied Richard: "and T hereby dijpoſe of rler, the Templarsy of the fond Wh 
Benedifines, and of the third to my prelates; © uh N 
_ Rica, jealous of attempts which ak be aide 0 Logins during f 
| abſence, laid prince John, as well as his natural brother Geoffrey, archbiſhop vf 
| | York, under engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that neither of them ſhould! 
| ester that kingdom till his return; tho” be thought proper, before his departbre;"-. 

to withdraw this prohibition l. The adminiſtration was left i in the hands f 
Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and of Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, whom he ap- 
pointed: Juſticiaries men of the realm 8. The laure wann een, " 


Diaet! 


. 
"< 
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mesn births: and of à violent character; who by art and addreſs had inſinuated Chap, X. 

himſelf into ſavour, whom Richard had created chancellor, and whom he had 
engaged the Pope alſo to inveſt with the legatine authority, that, by centering 

_ every kind of power in his perſon, he might the better enſure the public tranquil- a | | 12 

liiy e. All che military and turbulent ſpirits flocked about the perſon. of the | _ 


, King, and were impatient to diſtinguiſh themſelves againſt the infidels in Aſia ; 
whither. his.inelinations, his engagements, led him, and whither he was impelled 
by meſſages from the King of France, ready to embark in this enterprize 7. 
Tux Emperor Frederic, a prince of great ſpirit and conduct, had already taken 
the road to Paleſtine at the head of 150,000 men, collected from Germany and 
all the northern ſtates and having ſurmounted every obſtacle thrown in his way 
by che artifices of the Greeks and the power of the infidels, had penetrated to the 
borders of Syria; when, bathing in the cold river Cydaus, during the greateſt 
heat of the ſummer-ſeaſon, he was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper, which put an 
end to his life and his raſh enterprize 4. His army, under the command of his ſon - 
| Conrade, reached Paleſtine ; but was ſo diminiſhed by fatigue, famine, maladies, 
and the ſword, that it ſcarce amounted to eight thouſand men; and was inſufficient 
to make any progreſs againſt the great power, valour, and conduct of Saladin. 
Thueſe reiterated calamities, attending the croiſes, had taught the Kings of France 
and England the neceſſity of trying another road to the holy lands and they de- 
termined: to conduct their armies thither by ſea, to carry proviſions along with 
them, and by means of their naval power to maintain an open communication witn 
their. own ſtates, and with the weſtern parts of Europe. The firſt place of ren- 
dezvous. was appoibted in the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy j; 29th June. 
and Philip and Richard, on their arrival there, found. their armies amount to 
ioo, o men ; an invincible force, animated with glory and religion, con- 
ducted by two warlike monarchs, provided with every thing which their ſeveral 
dominions could afford, and not to be overcome but by their own miſconduct, or 


dy the unſurmountable obſtacles of nature. 

Tue French and Engliſh princes! here reiterated their Wi 8 Wille ien, by 
friendſhip, pledged their faith not to invade each -other's dominions during the on * crois 1 
eroiſade, exchanged the oaths of all their barons and prelates to the ſame effect, | By 


and ſubjected themſelves to the penalty of interdicts and excommunications, if 
they nee mn this en, _—_ NIN 7 7 TOP then _” 
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rated ; Philip took the road to Genoa, Richard thät to Marteilles, with d vier, 
of meeting their fleets, which were ſeverally appointed to rendezvous in theſe 
harbours *. They put to ſea; and nearly about the ſame time, were obliged, 


34th W ſtreſs of weather, to take ſhelter in Meſſina, where! they were detained during 


the whole winter. This event laid the TR eee ge W en 


fatal to their enterprize. 


Richand and Philip! v were, by the Mees and extent of wer eee 


rivals in power; by their age and inclinations, competitors for glory; and theſe 
cauſes of emulation, which, had the princes been employed in the field againſt 


the common enemy, might have ſtimulated them to martial enterprises, ſoon 


excited, during the preſent leiſure and repoſe, quarrels between monarchs of ſuch 


a fiery character. Equally baughty, ambitious, intrepid, and inflexible; they 


were irritated with the leaſt appearance of injury, and were incapable,” by mutual 


condeſcenſions, to efface thoſe cauſes of complaint, which unavoidably aroſe be- 
tween them. Richard, candid, ſincere, - undefigning, impolitic, violent, laid 
himſelf open, on every occaſion, to the deſigns of his antagoniſt; who, provi- 


dent, intereſted, deceitful, failed not to take all advantages againſt him: And 


thus, both the circumſtances of their diſpoſition 1 in which they were ſimilar, and 


choſe in which they differed, rendered it impoſſible for them i ae med 


Tranſactions 
in Sicily. 


harmony, which was ſo effential to che ſucceſs of their enterprize. - 


Tux laſt King of Sicily and Naples was William II. Who had mnie Fei? 


ſiſter to Richard, and who, dying without iſſue, had bequeathed his dominions to 


his paternal aunt, Conſtantia, the only legitimate offspring ſurviving of Roger, 


the firſt ſovereign of thoſe ſtates who had been honoured with the royal title. 
This princeſs had, in expectation of that rich inheritance, been married to Hen- 
ry VI. the preſent Emperor ; but Tancred, her natural brother, had fixed 


ſuch an intereſt among the barons, that, taking advantage of Henry's abſence, 


he had acquired poſſeſſion of the throne, and maintained his claim, by force of | 


arms, againſt all the efforts of the Germans f. The approach of the croiſes na- 


- turally gave him apprehenſions for his unſtable government; and he s uncer- 
tain, whether he had moſt reaſon to dread the preſence of the French or of the 
Engliſn monarch. Philip was engaged in a ſtrict alliance with the Emperor, his 
competitor: Richard was diſguſted by his rigors towards the Queen · dounger, 


whom the Sicilian prince had confined in Palermo; becauſe ſhe had oppoſed with 
all her intereſt his Ee to the eroun. | TY bee ſenſible of the 
reals * 
„ Hoveden, 5. 686. \Bened Abd, p. 12770 Me. be 1. been 4 FOO 
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preſent neceſſity, reſolved” to pay court to both theſe. ii geble princes: and 
de was not unſucceſsful in his endeavours. He perſuaded Philip that it was 
Highly improper for him to interrupt his enterprize againſt the infidels, by any at- 
tempt-ugainſt a Chriſtian prince: He reſtored Queen Joan to her liberty' and 
even found means to make an alliance with Richard, who ſtipulated by treaty to 


marry his nephew, Arthur, the young duke of Brittany, to one of the daughters 
of Tancred . But before theſe terms of friendſhip were agreed on, Richard, 


Chap, X. 
11490. 


jealous both of Tancred and of the inhabitants of Meſſina, had taken up his quar- ' 
ters in the ſuburbs; and had poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort, which commanded - - 


the harbour; and he remained extremely on his guard againſt their enterprizes. 
The citizens took umbrage : Mutual inſults and attacks paſſed between them and 
the Engliſh : Philip, who had quartered his troops in the town, endeavoured to 
accommodate the quarrel, and held a conference with Richard for that pur- 
poſe, While the two Kings, meeting in the open fields, were engaged in diſ- 
courſe on this ſubject, a body of theſe Sicilians ſeemed to be drawing towards 
them; and Richard puſhed forwards, in order to inquire into the reaſon of this 
extraordinary movement T. The Engliſh, infolent from their power, and inflamed 
with former animoſities, wanted but a pretence for attacking the Meſſineſe; and 
they ſoon chaced them from the field, drove them into the town, and entered, with 
them at the gates. The King employed his authority to reſtrain them from pil-· 


laging and maſſacring the defenceleſs inhabitants; but he gave orders, in token 


6f his victory, that the ſtandard of England ſhould be erected on the walls, 
Philip, who conſidered that place as his quarters, exclaimed againſt the inſult, 
and ordered ſome of his troops to pull down the ſtandard: But Richard informed 
him by a meſſenger, that tho? he himſelf would williogly. remove that ground 
| of offence, he would not permit it to be done by others; and and if the French King 
attempted ſuch an inſult upon him, he ſhould not ſucceed but by the utmoſt ef- 


3d October. 


4th October. 


+ fuſion of blood. Philip, contented with this ſpecies of haughty ſubmiſſion, . re- 


called his orders : The difference was ſeemingly accommodated z but left ſtill 
"0 rid of rancour and jealouſy in the breaſt of the two monarchs. 


en who, for kis own ſebubley: defired to infaine their mutual hatred, 
| prog an artifice, which might have been attended wich conſequences, ſtill more 
fatal. He ſhowed Richard a letter, ſigned by the F rench King, and delivered 
him, as he pretended; by the duke of Burgund); in which "that prince de- 
_ Tancred to fall upon the quarters of the Engliſh, and promiſed, to aſſiſt 
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bim in putting them to the ſword, as common enemiés. The unwary Richard 
gave credit to the information ; but was too candid; not to betray. his diſcontent 
to Philip, who abſolutely denied the letter, and charged the Sicilian, prince with - 
forgery and falſchood. Richard either, was,,or pretended: to be, entirely ſatisfied “. 4 


LesT theſe jealouſies and complaints ſhould multiply between them, it was 


| propoſed, that, by a ſolemn treaty, they ſhould cut off the root of all future. dif- 


ferences, and adjuſt every point which could poſſibly hereafter become a contro- 


12th April. 


verly between them. But this expedient ſtarted a new diſpute, which might have 
proved more dangerous than any of the foregoing, and: which deeply. concerned 
the honour of Philip's family. When Richard, in every, treaty, with Henry II. 
inſiſted ſo ſtrenuouſly on being allowed to warry Alice of France, he had only 
ſought a pretence for quarrelling; and never meant to take into his bed a princeſs 
ſuſpected of a criminal amour with his own father. After he became maſter, he 
no longer talked of compleating that alliance: He even took meaſures for eſpou- 
ſing Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King of Navarre, with whom he had be- 
come enamoured during his abode in Guienne : Queen Eleanor was daily ex- 
pected with that princeſs at Meſſina : And when Philip renewed to him his ap- 
plications for eſpoulh: g his ſiſter Alice, Richard was obliged to give him an ab- 
ſolute refuſal. It is pretended by Hoveden and other hiſtorians |, that he was 
able to produce ſuch convincing proofs. of Alice's infidelity, and even of her ha- 
ving born a child to Henry, that her brother deſiſted from his applications, and 
choſe to wrap up the diſhonour of his family i in filence and oblivion. It is cer- 
tain, from the treaty itſelf, which yet remains $, that, whatever were his mo- 
tives, he permitted Richard to give his hand to Berengaria; and having ſettled 
all other controverſies with that prince, he immediately ſet fail for the holy land, 


Richard awaited ſome time the arrival of his mother and | bride 3 and when they 


Joined him, he ſeparated his fleet into two ſquadrons, and ſet forward on his en- 
terprize. Queen Eleanor returned to England; but Berengaria, and the Queen- 
1 of Sicily, his fiſter, attended him on the expedition 4. 

* Taz Engliſh fleet, on leaving the port of Meſſina, met with a furious 3 
and the ſquadron, on which the two princeſſes were embarked, was drove on the 
coaſt of Cyprus, and ſome of the veſſels were wrecked near Limiſſo in that iſland. 
Iſaac, prince of Cyprus, who aſſumed. the magnificent title of Emperor, pillaged 


the ſhips that were ſtranded, threw the ſeamen and paſſengers into priſon, and 


even refuſed to the princeſſes liberty, in their dangerous ſituation, of icing 


* Hoveden, p. 688. Bened. Abb. p. 642, 643. Brompton, p. 1195. #þ# Vinifauf, p. 316, 
1 M. Paris, p. 112. Trivet, p. 102. W. H . 
$ Rymer, vol. 1. p. 69. Chron. de Dunſt. p. 44. 
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- the harbour of Limiſſo v. But Richard, who arrived ſoon after, took ample 
vengeance on him for the injury, He diſembarked his troops ; defeated the ty- 


rant, who oppoſed his landing; entered Limiſſo by ſtorm ; gained next day a ſe- - 


cond victory; obliged Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and eſtabliſhed governors 

over the iſland +. The Greek prince, being thrown into priſon and loaded with 
trons, complained of the little regard with which he was treated: Upon which, 
Richard ordered ſilver fetters to be made for him; and this Emperor, pleaſed 
with the diſtinction, expreſſed à ſenſe of the generoſity of his Conqueror f. The 
King here eſpouſed Berengaria |, who, immediately embarking, carried along 
with her to Paleſtine the daughter of the Cypriot prince; a dangerous rival, 
who was believed to have ſeduced the affections of her huſband. - Such were 
the libertine character nd nen of the heroes Py ing in this Heap enter- 


prize! 


12th May. ? 


Taz Eegitth aper irtived in dies to partake in bs Slory of he they bt Rib rh King's 


or Ptolemais, which had been attacked for above two years by the united force of 1 in 


all the croiſes in Paleſtine, and had been defended by the utmoſt efforts of Saladin 
and the Saracens. The remains of the German army, conducted by the Em- 
peror Frederic, and the ſeparate bodies of croiſes, who continually poured in 

from the weſt, had enabled the King of Jeruſalem to form this important enter- 
prize 5: But Saladin, having thrown a ſtrong garriſon into the place under the 
Clin of Caracos J, his own maſter in the art of war, and moleſting. the be- 
liegers with continual attacks and inroads, had protracted the ſucceſs of the en- 


terprize, and waſted the force of his enemies. The arrival of Philip and Ri- 
- chard inſpired new life into the Chriſtians ; and theſe princes, acting by concert, 


and ſharing the honour and danger of every action, gave hopes of a final victory 
over the infidels. They agreed on this plan of operations: When the French 
monarch attacked the town, the Engliſh gyarded the trenches: Next day, when 
the Engliſh prince conducted the affault, the French fucceeded him in providing 
for the ſafety of the aſſailants. The emulation between theſe rival Kings and rival 
nations produced extraordinary acts of valour ; and Richard in particular, ani- 


mated with a more precipitant courage than Philip, and more agreeable to the 


romantic ſpirit of that age, drew to himſelf the attention of all the world, and ac- 


quired x great and ſplendid reputation. | But this harmony was of very ſhort du. | 
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ration; and occaſions of ons ſon aroſe between theſe jealous wd ren 5 
princes. PINT 1 Me r ae of 101,030 | 
Tur family of e which bad been firſt placed on' the throne: 0 Tora 
lems. ending in a female, Fulk; count of Anjou, grandfather to Henry H. of 
England, married the heireſs of that kingdom, and tranſmitted his title to the 
younger, branches of hid family. The Anjevin race, ending alſo in a female, 
Guy de Luſignan, by eſpouſing Sibylla, the heireſs, had ſucceeded to the title; 
and tho! he loſt his kingdom by: the invaſion of Saladin, he was ſtill acknow- 


| ledged by. all the ctoiſes for King of Jeruſatem .*..' Bur: as Sibylla died - without 


iſſue during the ſiege of Acre, Iſabella, her younger ſiſter, put in her claim to 
that titular kingdom, and required Luſignan to reſign his pretenſions 1 to her huſ- 


band Conrade, matquis of Montſerrat. Luſignan, maintaining that the royal 
title was unalienable and indefeazable, had recourſe to the protection of Richard, 


A qxcended on him before he left Cyprus, and engaged him to embrace bin cauſd +. 
There needed no other reaſon for throw ing Philip into the party of Conrade; and 


-82th July. 


the oppoſitę views of theſe great monarchs brought faction and diſſenſion into the 
can army, and retarded. all its operations, F. The Femplars, the Genoeſe, 
q the, Germans, declared for Fhilip and Conrad a the Fleming, - the Pifan, 
te 12 hts of thg hoſpital of St, John, adhered te Richard and Lufgnan - But 
wing theſe diſputes, as the length of-the ſiege had reduced the Saracen 
0 4 ta the. laſt extremity, they ſurrendered! themſelves. priſoners of war; ſti- 
pulated, for the faving. their liyes, other advantages to the croiſes |}, ſuch as 
the reſtoring of priſoners, and the delivery olf the wood of the true aroſs. &; and 
this great enterprize, which. had long; engaged the attention of 9 
Aſia, was ag laſt, alter the loſs, of '309,000 men, brought to a happy period. 
Bun Philip, inſtead of purſuing the hopes of farther: conqueſts, and ease dg 


the holy. city from ſlavery, being diſguſted. wich the aſcendant aſſumed and acC- 


quired by Richard, and having views of many advantages, which he might reap 
by his, preſence in Europe, declared his reſolution of returning into France; and 

he. pleaded his bad ate of health; ascan-cxcuſe for his deſertion of the common 
cauſe. 4. He left, however, to Richard ten thouſand of his troops, under che 
command of the duke of Burgundy and he renewed his oath never to commence 


haoſtilities againſt that prince?s dominions during his abſence.” But he had no 


ſooner reached 1 9 81 than He applica to Pope Celeſtine III. for a 4 
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from this vow *:; and when denied that requeſt, he ſtill proceeded, tho! after a 
mare covert manner, in a project, which the preſent ſituation of England ren- 
dered fo inviting, and which bee wee in pee pra a "gies ow his wie 
ment and his ambition. 


Chap. x. 


1191. 


- IMMEDIATELY after Richard had left Engtind, ahi begun his march to os Diſorders in 
ky land, the two prelates, whom he had appointed guardians of the realm, England. 


broke out into the fierceſt animoſities againſt each other, and threw the whole 
kingdom into combuſtion. Longchamp, preſumptuous ia his nature, elated by 
the favour of bis maſter; and armed with the legatine commiſſion, could not ſub- 
mit to an equality with the ri of Durham; and even went ſo far as to arreſt 
the perſon of his colleague, and to extort from him a reſignation of the earldom 
of Northumberland, and of his other dignities, as the price of his liberty f. 
The King, informed of theſe diſſenſſons, ordered, by letters from Marſeilles, 


that the biſhop ſnould be feinſtated in all his offices; but Longchamp had ſtill 


the boldneſs to refuſe compliance, on pretence that he himſelf was better ac- 
quainted with the King's ſecret intentions f. He proceeded ſtill to govern the 
kingdom by his ſole authority; to treat all the nobility with the greateſt arro- 


gances and to diſplay his power and riches with an invidious oftentation. He 


never travelled without a ſtrong guard of fifteen hundred foreign ſoldiers, cot- 
lected from that licentious- tribe with which the age was generally infeſted j 
Nahles and knights were proud of being admitted into his train $: His retinue 
wore the aſpect: of royal magnificence: And when, in his progreſs thro* the 


kingdom, he lodged in any monaſtery, his attendants, it is ſaid, were ſufficient 


to devour, in one night, the revenue of ſeveral years I. The King, who was 
detained in Europe longer than the haughty prelate expected, hearing of this 

oſtentation, which exceeded even what the habits of that age indulged to eccleſi- 
aſtiea;; being alſo informed of the inſolent,  tyrannical conduct of his miniſter z 
thought proper to reſtrain his exorbitant power; and he ſent new orders, ap- 
pointing Walter-archdiſhop of Roiien, William Mareſhal earl of Strigul, Geof- 
frey Fitz · Peter, William Brie were, and Hugh Bardolf, counſellors to Long- 


champ, and commanding him to take no meaſures of importance without their 


conqurrence and approbation . But ſuch general terror had this mau impreſſed 
by his violent conduct, that even the archbiſhop of Roũen and the earl of StrigyF 
durſt got produce this mandate of the King; and Rn ſtill maintained an 
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Ft Ni. uncontrouled authority over the nation . But when he proceeded ſo far 905 pf 
throw into priſon Geoffrey archbiſhop of. Tork, who had oppoſed his meaſures T, 
this breach of eccleſiaſtical privileges excited ſuch an univerſal ferment, that prince 
John, diſguſted with the ſmall ſhare he poſſeſſed in the government, and perſon- 
ally diſobliged by Longchamp, ventured to ſunimon at Reading a general coun- 
dil of the nobility and prelates, and cite him to appear before them. Longchamp 
| thought i it dangerous to entruſt his perſon in their hands, and he ſhut himſelf up 
in the tower of London : But being ſoon obliged to ſurrender that fortreſs, he 
| fled beyond ſea, concealed under a female habit, and way deprived of his offices 
of chancellor and chief juſticiary; the laſt of which was conferred on the arch- 
| biſhop of Rovien, a prelate of great prudence and moderation ||. The office of 
legate, however, which had been renewed to Longchamp by Pope Celeſtine, 
ſtill gave him, ' notwithſtanding his abſence, great authority in the kingdom, 
enabled him to diſturb the government, and forwarded the views of Philip, who 
| watched every opportunity of annoying Richard's dominions. That monarch 
£192 firſt attempted to carry open war into Normandy ; but as the French nobility re- 
fuſed to follow him in an invaſion, of a ſtate which they had ſworn to protect, 
and as the Pope, who was the general guardian of all princes that had taken the 
_ " croſs, threatened him with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, he deſiſted from his enterprize,. 1 
and employed againſt England the expedient of ſecret policy and intrigue. He 
debauched prince John from his allegiance promiſed him his ſiſter Alice in mar- 
_ riagez offered to give him poſſeſſion of all Richard's tranſmarine dominions; 
and had not the authority of Queen Eleanor, and the menates of the Engliſn 
council, prevailed over the inclinations. of that turbulent prince, he was yup to 
have croſſed the ſeas, and to have put in execution his criminal enterprizes. 


The King's Tx jealouſy of Philip was every moment excited by the glory which the he- 

e cane roic actions of Richard were gaining him in the Eaſt, and which, being com- 
pared to his own deſertion of that popular cauſe, threw a double luſtre on his ri- 
val. His envy, therefore, prompted him to obſcure that fame, which he had 
not equalled ;, and he embraced every pretence of throwing the moſt violent and 
moſt improbable calumnies on the King of England. There was a petty prince 
in Aſia, commonly called The old man of . the. mountain, who had We ſuch 
an aſcendant over his fanatical ſubjects, that they paid the moſt implicic deference 
to all his commands; eſteemed aſſaſſination meritorious, when ſanRified by his 


mandate; courted danger, and even certain death, in the execution of his orders 
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and fancied, chat where they ſacrificed their lives for his ſake, the higheſt joys 
of paradiſe were the infallible reward of their devoted obedience *. It was the 


cuſtom of this prince, when he imagined himſelf injured, to difparch ſecretly 
ſome of his ſubjects againſt the aggreſſor, to charge them with the execution of 


Bis revenge, to inſtruct them in every art of diſguiſing their purpoſe; and no 


tion was ſufficient to guard any man, however powerful, againſt the at- 
tempts of theſe ſubtle any determined ruffians. The greateſt monarchs ſtood in 
awe of this prince of the aſſaſſins, (for that was the name of his people; whence 
the word has been | transferred. into moſt European languages) and it was the 
| higheſt indiſeretion of Conrade, marquis of Montferrat, to offend and affront 
him. The inhabitants of Tyre, who were governed by that nobleman, had put 
to death ſome of this dangerous people: The prince demanded ſatisfaction; for 
as he piqued himſelf on never beginning any offence , he had his regular and 


eſtabliſhed formalities in requiring atonement: Contade treated his meſſengers 


with diſdain- The prince iſſued his fatal orders: Two of his ſubjects, who had 
inſinuated themſelves in diſguiſe among Conrade's guards, openly, in the ſtreets 
of Sidon, put him to death; and when they were ſeized and condemned to the 
moſt cruel tortures, they triumphed amidft their agonies, and rejoiced that they 

had been deſtined by heaven to ſuffer in ſo juſt and meritorious a cauſe. 

' Every. one in Paleſtine knew from what hand the blow came; Richard was 
1 ei free from ſuſpicion. Tho? that monarch had formerly maintained the 
cauſe of Luſignan againſt Conrade, he had become ſenſible of the bad effects at- 

tending theſe diſſenſions, and had voluntarily conferred on the former the king: 
dom of Cyprus, on condition that he ſhould refign to his rival all pretenſions to- 
the crown of Jeruſalem . Conrade himſelf, with his dying breath, had recom- 
mended his widow to the protection of Richard |; the prince of the aſſaſſins 
avowed the action in a formal narrative which he ſent to Europe F,; yet, on this. 
foundation, the King of France thought fit to build the moſt egregious calum- 
nies, and to impute to Richard the murder of the marquis of Montferrat, whoſe- 
elevation he had once openly oppoſed. He filled all Europe with exclamations- 
againſt the crime; appointed a guard to his on perfon, in order to defend him 


ſelf againſt a like attempt +; and endeavoured, by theſe ſhallow artifices, to cover 


the infamy of attacking the dominions of a prince, whom he himſelf had de- 


ſerted, and who was engaged with ſo much glory i in a war, ring acknow- 
ledged to. be the common. cauſe of Chriſtendom. 
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4, ing to 300,000 combatants. On this occaſion. was 
| battles of that age; and the moſt celebrated, for the military genius of the com- 
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Bor Richard's heroic actions in Paleſtine were aha, bell, apolagy. bor his c- 
duct. The eroiſes under his command determined, dn opening the campaign, 
to attempt the ſiege of Aſcalon, in order to prepare the way for that of Jeruſalem; 


and they marched along the ſea · coaſt with that intention. Saladin propoſed to in- 


tercept their paſſage; and he placed himſelf on the road with an army, amount- 
was fought ono of the greateſt 


manders, for the number and valour of the troops, and. for the great variety 
of events which attended it. Both the right wing of the Chriſtians, commanded 
by d'Aveſnes, and the left, headed by the duke of Burgundy, ' were, in the be- 
ginning of the day, broken and defeated ; when Richard, who led on the main 


body, reſtored the battle; attacked the enemy with admirable intrepidity and 
preſence of mind; performed the part both of a conſummate general and gallant 
ſoldier; and not only gave his two wings leigure to recover from their confuſion, 
but obtained a compleat victory over the Saracens, of hom forty thouſand are 


ſaid to have periſhed in the field . Aſcalon ſoon. after fell into the hands of the 


Chriſtians :, Other ſieges were carried on with ſucceſs: Richard was even able to 


advance wichin ſight of Jeruſalem, the object of all his enterprizes ; when he 
had the mortification to find, that he muſt abandon all hopes of immediate ſuc- 
ceſs, and, muſt put a ſtop to his. career of victory. The eroiſes, animated with 


an enthuſiaſtic ardor for the holy wars, broke at firſt thre? all-regards: to ſafery 


or intereſt in the proſecution of their purpoſe ; and truſting do the immediate 


| aſſiſtance of heaven, ſet nothing before their eyes but fame and victory in this 


world, and a crown of glory in the next. But long abſtuce from home, fatigue, 


p diſeaſe, want, and the varieties of ſucceſs which naturally attend war, had gra- 
dually abated that fury, which nothing was able directly to withſtand; and every 


one, except the King of England, expreſſed a deſire of ſpeedily returning imo 


Europe. The Germans and the Italians declared their reſolution of defifting 
ſtom the enterprize : The French were ſtill more obſtinate in this purpoſe: The 


duke of Burgundy, in order to pay court to Philip, took all opportunities of 
mortifying and oppoſing Richard : And there appeared an abſolute -neceſlity 
of abandoning for the preſent all hopes of farther conqueſt, and of ſecuring the 
acquiſitions of the Chriſtians by an accommodation with Saladin. Richard, 
therefore, concluded a. truce with that monarch; and- ſtipulated, that Acre, 

Joppa, and other ſeaport towns of Paleſtine, ſhould remain in the hands of the 
e and that all Chriſtians ſhould have Abe to perform weir Pilgrimage 
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fo Jeruſalem unmoleſted . This truce was concluded for three years, three Chap. X. 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hours; a magical number, which *. 
had probably been devized by the Europeans, and which was Toggeſted by a ſu- | 
2 well ſuited to the object of the war. 


Tux liberty in which Saladin indulged the Chriſtians, to perform their pilgri- 
mages to Jeruſalem, was an eaſy ſacrifice on his part; and the furious wars, which 
he waged in defence of the barren territory of Judea, were not with him, as with 
the croiſes, the reſult of ſuperſtition, but of policy. The advantage indeed cf 
ſcience, moderation, humanity, was at that time entirely on the fide of the Sara- 
dens; and this gallant Emperor, in particular, diſplayed, during the courſe of 
the war, a ſpirit and generoſity, which even his bigotted enemies were obliged 
to acknowledge and admire. Richard, equally martial and brave, carried with 
him more of the barbarian character; and was guilty of acts of ferocity, which 
throw a ſtain on his celebrated victories. When Saladin refuſed to ratify the ca- 
pitulation of Acre, the King of England ordered all his priſoners, to the number 
of five thouſand; to be butchered z and the Saracens found themſelves obliged 
to retaliate upon the Chriſtians by a like cruelty T. Saladin died at Damaſcus 
ſoon after the concluſion of the truce with the croiſes ; and it is memorable, that, 
before he expired, he ordered his winding-ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard thro? 
every ſtreet of the city; while a crier went before, and proclaimed with a loud 
voice, This is all that remains to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Eaſt. By 
his laſt will, he ordered charities to be diſttibuted to the __ without diſtinction 
of Jew, Chriſtian, or Mahometan. 
Tuxnx remained, after the truce; no buſineſs of importance to PRE Richard The King's 
ina Paleſtine; and the intelligence which he received, of the intrigues of his bro- 2 
ther John, and of the King of France, made him ſenſible, that his preſence was 
neceſſary in Europe . As he dared not to paſs thre? France, he failed to the 
Adriatic; and being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he put on the diſguiſe of a pil- 
grim, with a purpdſe of taking his journey ſecretly thro? Germany. Purſued by 
the governor of Iſtria |}; he was forced out of the direct road to England, and 
was obliged to paſs by Vienna; where His expences and liberalities betrayed the 
monatch in the habit of the pilgrim; and he was arreſted by orders of Leopold, zcch Decem. 
duke of Auſtria $i ' This ptince had ſerved under Richard at the ſiege of Acre; 
but being diſguſted by ſome inſult of this haughty monarch, he was ſo ungene- 
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rous as to ſeize the preſent opportunity of gratifying at once his avarice and re- 
© © Trivet, p. 13. + b ee p. 697. Bened. Abb. p. 673. M. Paris, p. 115. Vi- 
niſauf, p. 346. W. Heming. p. 531. kf Brompton, p. 1243. | Rymer, vol. 1. p. 70. 
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ing againſt the injury which her ſon had ſuſtained, repreſenting. the impiety of 15 
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X. venge; and he threw the King into priſon *. The Emperor; Henry VI. who 


alſo conſidered Richard as an enemy, on account of the alliance contracted by. 
him with Tancred, King of Sicily, diſpatched meſſengers to the duke of 'Auſtria; 
| required the royal priſoner to be delivered to him, and ſtipulated a large ſum of 
money as a reward for this ſervice f. Thus, the King of England, who had 
filled the whole world with his renown and glory, found himſelf, during the 

moſt critical ſtate of his affairs, confined to a dungeon, and loaded with irons, 
in the heart of Germany 2, and ud at the mercy of his enemies, the baſeſt 
and moſt ſordid of mankind, _ 9985731 

Tus Engliſh council were aſtoniſhed on tins this fatal zune ; an 
forefaw all the dangerous conſequences, which might naturally ariſe from that 
event. The Queen-dowager wrote reiterated letters to Pope Celeſtine; exclaim- 


detaining in priſon the moſt illuſtrious prince who had yet carried the banners of 
Chriſt into the holy land; elaiming the protection of the apoſtolic ſee, | which 
was due even to the meaneſt of the croiſes; and upbraiding the Pope, that in a 


| cauſe where Juſtice, religion, and the dignity of the church, were ſo much con- 


War with 


cerned; a cauſe, which it might well befit his Holineſs himſelf to ſuppert by ta- 
king in perſon a journey into Germany, the ſpiritual thunders ſhould be ſo long 
ſuſpended over theſe ſacrilegious offenders J. The zeal of Celeſtine correſponded 
not to the impatience of the Queen · mother; and the regency of England were, 
for a long time, left by themſelves, io ee * al Pig e fo: | 


reign enemies. 7 


Tux King of Eg quickly informed & Richard's 8 bs a 5 
ſage from the Emperor $, prepared himſelf to take advantage of that incident; 


and he employed every means of force and intrigue, of war | and negotiation, 
againſt the dominions and the perſon; of his unfortunate rival. He revived the 
calumny of Richard's aſſaſſinating the marquis of Montferrat ; and by that ab- 
ſurd pretence, he induced his barons to. violate their oaths, by which they had 
engaged, that, during the croiſade, they never would, on any account, attack 
the dominions of the King of England J. He made the Emperor the largeſt 
offers,. if he would deliver into his hands the royal priſoner, or at leaſt detain 
him in perpetual captivity z and he even formed an alliance by marriage with the 
King of Denmark, deſired that the antient Daniſh claim to Sag crown. of ene 
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"ould be transferred to him, and ſollicited a ſupply of ſhipping to maintain it . Chap. xX. 
But the moſt ſucceſsful of Philip's negotiations was with prince John, who, for: 5 
getting every tye to his brother, his ſovereign, and his benefactor, thought of 
nothing but how to make his own advantage of the public calamities. That traitor, 
on the firſt invitation from the court of France, ſuddenly went abroad, held a 
conference with Philip, and made a treaty, of which the object was the perpe- 
tual ruin of his unhappy brother T. He ſtipulated to deliver into Philip's hands 
a great part of Normandy t; and in return, he received the inveſtiture of all 
Richard's tranſmarine dominions; and it is reported by ſeveral hiſtorians, that 
he even did homage to the French King for the crown of England. 
© In conſequence of this treaty, Philip invaded Normandy; and by the treachery 
| of John's emiſſaries, made himſelf maſter, ' without oppoſition, of many fortreſ- 
ſes, Neuf-chatel, Neaufle, Giſors, Pacey, Ivrec |: He ſubdued the counties of 
Eu and Aumalez and advancing to form the ſiege of Rowen, he threatened to 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword, if they dared to make the leaſt reſiſtance to 
his arms. Happily, Robert earl of Leiceſter appeared in that critical moment; 
a' gallant nobleman, who had acquired great honour during the croifade,” and 
who being more fortunate than his maſter in finding his paſſage homewards, e 
on him the command in Roũen, and exerted himſelf, by his preſence and ex 
ample, to infuſe courage into the diſmayed Normans $. Philip was repulſed in 
every attack; the time of his vaſſals' ſervice expired; and he conſented to a truce 
. with the Engliſh regency, received in return the promiſe of 20,000 marks, and 
us four caſtles put into his hands, as ſecurity for the payment . 
Pane John, who, with a view of increaſing the general confuſion, went 
over to England, was leſs ſucceſsful in his enterprizes. He was only able to 
make himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Windſor and Wallingford ; but when he 
arrived in London, and claimed the kingdom as heir to his brother, of whoſe 
death. he pretended to have received certain intelligence, he was rejected by all 
che barons, and meaſures were taken to oppoſe and ſubdue him. The juſtici- 
aries, ſupported by the general affections of the people, provided ſo well for the 
Fri for the kingdom, that John was obliged, after ſome fruitleſs efforts, to 
-eonclude a truce with them; and before its expiration, he thought it prudent o 
return into 1 and be openly acknowledged his alliance with Philip . 
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Max while, the high fpirit of Richard ſuffeted io Germany: every kind of ins 
ſult and indignity. The French ambaſſadors, in their maſter's-name, renounced 
him as a vaſſal to the-crown of France, and declared all his fiefs to be forfeited 
to his liege - lord. The Emperor, that he might render him more impatient for 
the recovery of his liberty, and make him ſubmit to the payment of a larger 
ranſom, treated him with the greateſt ſeverity, and reduced him to/ a condition 
worſe than that of the meaneſt malefactor. He was even produced before the: 
diet of the empite at Worms, and accuſed by Henry, of many etimos and miſde · 
meanors; of making an alliance with Tancred, the uſurper of Sicily; of turn- 
ing the arms of the eroiſes againſt a; Chriſtian. prince, and ſubduing Cyprus; of 
affronting the duke of. Auſtria, before, Acre; of obſtructing the progreſs of the 
Chriſtian arms by his quarrels with the King of France; of aſſaſſinating Conrade, 
marquis of Montferrat; and of concluding; a truce) with, Saladin, and, leaving: 
Jeruſalem in the hands of the Saracen Emperor. *. Richard, whoſe ſpirit. was 
not broke by all his misfortunes, and whoſe genius was rather rouzed, by! theſs; 
frivolous or ſcandalous imputations; after premiſing, that his royal:dignity ex- 


empted him from anſwering, before any juriſdiction, except that of heaven! yet. 


condeſcended, for the ſake of his reputation, to juſtify his conduct before that 
great aſſembly. He obſerved, that he had no hand in Tancred's. elevation, 
and only concluded a treaty, with a prince, hom he found in, poſſeſſion of the- 
throne : That the King, or rather tyrant of Cyprus, had provoked his indignar 
tion by the moſt ungenerous and: unjuſt proceedings; and tho: he chaſtiſed this 
aggreſſor, he had not retarded a moment the progreſs of his. chief enterprize : 


IT bat if he had been at any time wanting in ciyility to the duke of Auſtria, he had 


already been puniſhed, ſufficiently. for that fally of paſſion; and it better became 
men, embarked together, in ſa holy a cauſe, to forgive each other's infirmities, 
than to purſue a ſlight offence with ſuch. unrelenting, vengeance : That it had ſuf. 


| ficiently appeared by the event, whether the King of France or he was moſt zea- 


lous for the. conqueſt, of the holy land, and was moſt likely 1 to ſacrifice private 
pa ons and apimoſities to that great. object: That if the whole tenor of his life 
had not ſhown him incapable of a bale, aſſaſſination, and juſtified. him from that. 
imputation in the eyes of his very enemies, it was in vain for him, at preſent, to 
make his apology, or plead the, many. irrefragable arguments, which he could 
produce in his own favour : And that, however he might regret the neceſſity, he 
was ſo far from being aſhamed. of his truce with. Saladin, that he rather gloried 
in that event; and thought it extremely honourable, that, tho abandoned by all 
the world, ſupported only by his own courage: and by the-ſmall TETnains of * 
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national troops,” he could yet obtain ſuch conditions from the moſt powerful and 
mofb warlike Emperor that the Eaſt had ever yet produced; Richard, after thus 
deiguing to apologize for his conduct, burſt out into indignation at the cruel treat- 
ment wich he had met with; that he, the champion of the croſs, ſtill: wearing 
that honourable badge, ſhould, after expending the blood and treaſure of his ſub- 
jedts ia the common cauſe of Chriſtendom, be intercepted by Chriſtian princes in 
His return to his own! country, be! thrown into à dungeon, be loaded. with irons, 
be obliged to plead his cauſe, as if he were a ſubject and a malefactor; and what 
hoi ſtill more regretted; be thereby prevented from making his preparations for a 
nem croiſade, which he projected, after the expiration of the truce, and from re- 
deeming the ſepulchre of Chriſt,” which: had: ſo long been profaned by the domi - 
nion of the infldels. The ſpirit and eloquence of Richard made ſuch impreſſion 


1 on the German princes, that they exclaimed loudly againſt the conduct of the 


Emperor; the Pope. threatened: him with excommunication; and Henry, who 
had hearkened to the propoſals of the King of France and prince John, found 
that it would be impracticable for him to execute his and their baſe purpoſes, and 


detain the Kipg of England any longer in captivity. He therefore concluded The King's 


with! him a treaty-for his ran ſom, and agreed to reſtore him to his freedom for the 
ſum af. 10, ooo marks, about 300,000 pounds of our preſent money; of which 
100,000; marks was to be paid before he received his liberty, and ſixty ſeven ho- 
ſtages delivered for the remainder “. The Emperor, as if to gloſs over the infa- 
my af this tranſaction made at the ſame time a preſent to Richard of the kingdom 
of Atles comprehending Provence, Dauphiny, Narbonne, and other ſtates, over 
which the empire had ſome antiquated claims, that the King very wiſely neglected F?. 
Tn captivity of the ſuperior lord was one of the caſes provided for by the 
feudal tenures; and all the vaſſals were in that event obliged to give an aid for 
his ranſm. Twenty! ſhillomge were therefore levied on each knight's fee in Eng- 
land q; but as this money came in ſiowly, and was not ſufficient for the intended 
purpoſe, the voluntary zeal of the people readily: ſupplied the defect j. The 
churches and monaſteries melted; down their plate, to the amount of $0,000 
marks : the: bi hape, abbots, and nobles, paid a fourth of their yearly rent; the 
parochiabelerg contributed a tenth of their tythes: And the requiſite ſum being 


elivery. 


thus collected, Queen Eleanor; and Walter archbiſhop» of Roũen, ſet out with x TE 
it fax: Germany; paid the: money to the Emperor and the duke of Auſtria at 4 February! 


Mentz; gave them hoſtages for the remainder; and freed Richard from 
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his captivity. His eſcape was very critical Henry had been detected in the a- 


ſaſſination of the biſhop of Liege, and in an attempt of a like nature on the duke 
of Louvaine; and finding himſelf extremely obnoxious to the German princes 


on account of theſe odious practices, he had determined to ſeek ſupport from an 
alliance with the French King; to detain Richard, the enemy of that prince, 
in perpetual captivity; to keep in his hands the money which he had already re- 
ceived for his ranſom; and to extort new ſums from Philip and prince John, ho 
were very liberal in their offers to him . He therefore gave orders that Richard 
ſhould be purſued and arreſted ; but the King, making all imaginable haſte, had 
already embarked at the mouth of the Schelde, and was out oy aght of raed 
when the meſſengers of the Emperor reached Antwerr. 


l * 


g's br 2h Tux joy of the Engliſh was extreme on the appearance of their W 
Loth March, who hag ſuffered ſo many calamities, who had acquired ſo much glory, and\who' 


p. 737. 


had ſpread the reputation of their name into the fartheſt Eaſt, whither their fame 


had never before been able to extend ꝓ. He gave them, ſoon after his arrival, 
an opportunity of diſplaying publicly their exultation, by ordering himſelf to be 


crowned anew at Wincheſter; as if he intended, by that ceremony, to reinſtate 


bimſelf in his throne, and to wipe off the ignominy of his captivity l. Their 
ſatisfaction was not even damped, when he declared his purpoſe of making . 


general reſumption of thoſe exorbitant grants, which he had been neceſſitated to 


agree to before his departure for the holy land. The barons alſo, in a great 
council, forfeited, on account of his treaſon, all prince John's poſſeſſions' in 
England; and they aſſiſted the King in reducing the fortreſſes which til} re- 
mained in the hands of his brother's adherents 9: And Richard, having ſettled” 
every thing in England, paſſed over with an army into Normandy being impa- 
tient to make war on Philip, and to revenge himſelf for the many injuries which 
he had received from that monarch 4. So ſoon as Philip heard of the * & 
delivery from captivity, he wrote to his confederate, 9 50 in _ 2 04 10 
Take care of yourſelf : 'The devil is broke looſe?. 1 
'Waen we conſider two ſuch powerful and martial monarchs inflamed with - 
perſonal animoſity to each other, enraged by mutual injuries, excited by rivalſhip, 
impelled- by oppoſite intereſts, and inſtigated by the pride and violence of their 
own temper ; our curioſity is naturally raiſed, and we expect an obſtinate and fu 
rious war, diſtinguiſhed by the greateſt nen and concluded by ſorne 9 
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able e Vet ure the incidents which attended theſe hoſtilities ſo frivo- 
lous, that ſearce any hiſtorian can entertain ſuch a paſſion for military deſcriptions 
as to venture on a detail of them: A certain proof of the extreme weakneſs of 
princes in thoſe ages, and of the little authority they poſſeſſed over their refractory 
vaſſals! The whole amount of the exploits on both fides is, the taking a caſtle, 


the ſurpriſe of a ſtraggling party, a rencounter of horſe, which reſembles more a 
rout than a battle. Richard obliged Philip to raiſe the ſiege of Verneüil; he 


took Loches, a ſmall town in Anjou; he made himſelf maſter of Beaumont, and 
ſome other places of little conſequence; and after theſe trivial exploits, the two 
Kings began already to hold conferences for an accommodation. Philip inſiſted, 


chat, if a general peace was concluded, the barons on each fide ſhould be prohi- 
bited from carrying on private wars againſt each other: But Richard replied, 
. that this was a right claimed by his vaſſals, and he could not debar them of it 5. 
After this fruitleſs negotiation, there enſued an action between the French and 


Engliſh cavalry. at Fretteval, in which the former were routed, and the King of 


France's cartulary and records, which commonly at that time attended his perſon, 
were. taken T. Philip had his revenge for this defeat, by an advantage which he 


obtained before Vaudreiiil : And a truce for a year was at laſt, from mutual 
weakneſs, concluded between the two monarchs T. 8 


Doo this war, prince John deſerted Philip, threw himſelf at his b 3 


| feet; eraved pardon for his offences, and by the interceſſion of Queen Eleanor, 


. was received into favour l. 7 forgive bim, ſaid the King, and bope I ſhall as eaſily 


forget bis injuries, as be will my pardon. John was incapable even of returning to 


his duty, without committing a baſenefs.+ Before he left Philip's party, he in- 


- vited to dinner all the officers of the garrifon, which that prince had placed in the 


eitadel of Evreux; he treacherouſly maſſacred them during the entertainment; 
fell, with the aſſiſtance of the townſmen, on the garriſon, whom he BY to the 


N 3 and then delivered up the place to his brother 9. 


' ” 
* # ; 4 f with 


"Taz King of France was the great object of Richard's reſentment and anĩmo- 
tiny! The conduct of his brother John, as well as of the Emperor and duke of 
Auſtria, had' been ſo bafe and mean, and was expoſed to ſuch general odium and 
reproach, that the King deemed himfelf ſufficiently revenged for their injuries 3 
and us it is impoſſible to hate heartily a perſon whom one defpiſes, he ſeems never 
to have entertained any project of vengeance againſt any of them, The duke of 
Auſtria, about this time, having cruſhed his leg by the fall of his horſe at a tour- 


nament, was thrown into a fever; and being ſtruck, on the approaches of death, 


„ Hoveden, p. 74%. F Ibid. t W. Heming. p. 541. 5 M. Paris, p. 122. 
W. eating, p. 542. $. Phillipid, lib. 4. p. 143. Rigord, p. 77. 
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| with remorſe for his injuſtice to Richard, he ordered, by Vill, all the Engliſni 


hoſtages to be ſet at liberty, and the remainder. of the debt to be remitted *: His 


on, who ſeemed inclined to diſobey theſe orders, was conſtrained. by his eccieſi 


aftics to execute them . The Emperor alſo made advances; for Richard's 


| friendſhip, and offered to give him a diſcharge of all his debt, provided he would 


enter into an offenſive-alliance againſt the King of France z a propoſal-which was 
very acceptable to Richard, and was greedily embraced by him. The treaty 


with the Emperor took no effect; but it ſerved to rekindle the war between 
France and England before the expiration of the truce. -| This war was not diſtin. 


guiſhed by any more remarkable incident than the former: After mutually 
ravaging the open country, and taking a few inſignificant caſtles; tlie two 


Kings concluded a peace at Louviers, and yielded up ſome territories to each 


other . Their inability to make war occaſioned the peace: Their mutual anti- 


pathy engaged them again in war before two months expired. Richard im- 


gined, that he had now got an opportunity of ſtriking a ſevere blow on his rival, 
by forming an alliance with the counts of Flanders, Tholouſe, Boulogne, Cham- 
pagne, and other conſiderable vaſſals of the crown of France ||. © But he ſoon ex- 


perienced the inſincerity of theſe princes; and was not able to make any impreſ- 
ſion on that kingdom, while governed by a prince of fo much vigour and acti - 


vity as Philip. The moſt remarkable incident of this war was che taking pri- 
ſoner in battle the biſhop of Beauvais, a martial prelate, who was of the family of 
Dreux, and a near relation of the French King. Richard, who hated that bi- 


| ſhop, threw him into priſon, and loaded him with irons ; and when the Pope 
demanded his liberty, and claimed him as his fon, the King ſent his Holineſs the 


coat of mail which the prelate had worn in battle, and which was all beſmeared 


with blood: And he replied to him, in the terms employed by Jacob's ſons to 


that patriarch, This have we found: Know now whether it be thy ſon's coat or 10 f. 
This war between England and France, thoꝰ carried on with ſuch animoſity, that 


both Kings frequently put out the eyes of their priſoners, was ſoon finiſhed, bya - 


truce of five years; and immediately after ſigning this treaty, the Kings were 
ready, on ſome new offence, to break out again into hoſtilities,z when the medi- 
ation of the cardinal of St. Mary, the Pope's legate, accommodated the diffe- 


rence 4. This prelate even engaged the princes to commence a treaty for a more 


durable peace; but the death of e put an end to the eee " 5 


* M. Paris, p. 125. W. 9 p- * D v 678. + Rymer, vol. x. p. 88. 1022 
* 2 Rymer, vol. 1. p. 99. l W. Heming. p. 549. ' Brotapton, p. 1273. Rymer, vet: 1; 
p. 94. $ Genef. chap. xxxvii. verſe, 32. M. bk Þ 128. ne 1273 

1 Rymer, vol. 1. p. = 110. 92 LES 
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_ elaimedthe whole; and at the head of ſome Brabangons, beſieged the viſcount in 


_ toſurvey its. when one Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, took an aim at him, and 


aſſault, took the place, and hanged all the garriſon, except Gourdon, who had 
_ wounded him, us whom: he reſerved for a more deliberate and more cruel exe - 


Brothers and you" intended to baue banged myſelf : I am now in your power, and | | li if al * 


Wen b gs * 


F ef: Ehnmmns nl of the King; had found ene Chap. K. 
of Which he ſent a part to that prince as a preſent, + Richard, as ſuperior lord, 1199. 


the caſtle of Chalus, near Limoges, in order to make him comply with his de- 
mand. The garriſon offered to ſurrender; but the King replied, that, ſince 
he bad taken the pains to come thither and beſiege the place in perſon, he would 
take it by force, and would hang every one of them. The ſame day, Richard, ac- 1 
companied by Marcadee, leader of his Brabangons, approached the caſtle in order — "18 


his ſhoulder wich an arrow. The King, however, gave orders for the 28h March. 1 0 i 


W 2501 e 


Tun wound was: vot in itſelf e "I che unſkilfulneſs of the e TH +2708 
er it mortal: He fo rankled Richard's ſhoulder in pulling out the arrow, that _ 
- gangrene commenced ;z and that prince was now ſenſible that his life was draw- | 1 
ing towards a period. He ſent for Gourdon, and aſked him, Mretcb, what = 
los I ever done you, 10 oblige. you to ſeek my life? Mbat have you done me? re- 
- pliedicoolly the priſoner: Zou killed with: your own bands my father, and my two 


"=" may tale revenge, by inflitins on me the moſt ſevere torments: But I ſhall en- WE! 
dure ibem all with. pleaſure, provided I can think that with my own hands 1 have HET | 
rid the world of ſuch a nuiſance T. Richard, ſtruck with the reaſonableneſs of | 85 
- this reply, and humbled by the near approach of death, ordered Gourdon to be 
ſet at liberty, and à ſum of money to be given him ; but Marcadee, unknown - 
to him, ſeized the unhappy man, flead him alive, and 35 hanged him. Richard 
died in the tenth OR» . e of bone age; and he left 6th April, 
no iſſue behind him, 0” C i 
Tux moſt ſhining br of this Ws cherer were his military talents. No and character - 
man, even in that romantic age, carried perſonal edurage and intrepidity to a%* n 4 
greater height ; and this quality gained him the appellation of the lion-hearted, | 145 7 A 
caur de lion. He paſſionately loved glory,” chiefly military glory; and as his con- 1 
duct in che eld was not inferior to his valour, he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every 9 
talent neceſſary for cquiring it. His reſentments alſo were high ; his pride un- ä 


„ eee e tete nge had has won to | I 8 
: Wy ws 4 e F r + 2 3 f 1 
.  Horedes, 5. 791. Knyghton, p. 2413. 9 58 1 75 w. . ne . 751. 
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x. apprehend, from the continuance af his reign, a perpetual dene of blood and vis | 
lence: . Of an impetuous and vehement ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſhed: by all the 
good, as well as the bad qualities, which are incident to that character: He was 
open, frank, generous, ſincere, and brave; be was revengeſul, domincering, 
ambitious, haughty, and cruel; and was thus better calculated to dazzle men by 
the ſplendor of his enterprizes, than either to promote their happineſs or his own 
grandeur, by a found and well regulated policy. As military talents make great 
impreſſion on the people, he ſeems to have been much beloved by his Engliſh 
ſubjects; and he is remarked to have been the firſt prince of the Norman line 
who bore a ſincere affection and regard to them. He paſſed however only four 
months of his reign in that kingdom: The..croiſade employed him near three 
years; he was detained about fourteen months in captivity ; the reſt of his reign 
was ſpent either in war, or preparations for war, againſt France; and he was ſo 


E 
be 


| pleaſed with the fame which he had acquired in the Eaſt, that he ſeems, to. have 8 


determined, notwithſtanding all his paſt misfortunes, to_baye farther exhauſted 


his kldgtiom, and to have expoſed F to ne hazards, by as . 
expedition againſt the infidels. | 


THro' the Engliſh pleaſed themſelves with the Go which the King's 3 | 
talents procured them, his reign, was very oppreſſive, and. ſomewhat. arbitrary, | 
by the high taxes which he levied on them, and often without the conſent of the 

ſtates or great council. In the ninth. of his reign, he levied. five ſhillings on each 
. hyde: of land; and becauſe the clergy. refuſed to contribute their ſhare, he put 
them out of the protection of law, and ordered the civil courts to give them no 
ſentence for any debts which they might claim“. Twice in his reign be ordered 
all his charters to be ſealed anew, and the parties to pay feez for the renewal +, 
It is ſaid that Hubert, his juſticiary, ſent him over to France, in the ſpace of 
two years, no leſs a ſum than 1,100,000 marks, beſides bearing all the charges 
of the government in England. But this account is quite incredible, unleſs we 
| ſuppoſe. that he made an extreme dilapidation.of the demeſnes of the croẽwu. A 
King who poſſeſſed ſuch a revenue could never have endured fourteen months 
captivity, for not paying 150,000 marks to the Emperor, and be obliged at laſt 
to leave hoſtages for a third of the ſum. The prices of commodities in this reign 
are alſo a certain proof, that no ſuch enormous ſum could be levied from the peo- 
ple. A hyde of land, or a hundred and twenty acres, was commonly let for 

twenty ſhillings a- year, money of that time. The general and ſtated price of an 
ox was four ſhillings ; of a e hunt the W of a ene one nen e 


* 


C Horde, p. 743 Tyr vol. 2. p. 565 . + Ponaes Chron, wa. Bp pins 
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of a ſheep with fine wool, ten pence z with coarſe wool, fix pence . Theſe - 
commodities ſeem not to _ much advanced in n prices ſince the time of 


the Conqueſt. . 
Ricnany renewed the oa 125 again enen in his foreſts, whom 


he puniſhed by caſtration and putting out their eyes, as in the reign of his great- 


- grandfather. He eſtabliſned by law one weight and meaſure throughout his king- 


dom +: An uſeful inſtitution, which the mercenary diſpoſition and neceſſities of 
1 ſucceſſor engaged him to diſpenſe with for money. 


Tu diſorders in Lon n, derived from its bad police, had riſen to a great 
height during this reign; and in the year 1196, there ſeemed to be formed a 
runny conſpiracy of the malefactors, which threatened the city with deſtruc- 
tion. There was one William Fitz-Oſbert, commonly called Longbeard; a law- 
yer, who had rendered himſelf extremely popular among the lower rank of citi- 
Zens ; and by defending them on all occaſions, had acquired the appellation of 
the advocate or ſaviour of the poor. He exerted his authority, by injuring and 
Mſulting the more ſubſtantial inhabitants, with whom he lived in a ſtate of hoſti- 
lity, and who were every moment expoſed to the moſt outrageous violences from 
him and his licentious emiſſaries. Murders were daily committed in the ſtreets; 
houſes: were broke open and pillaged in day- light; and it is pretended, that no 
leſs than fifty · two thouſand perſons had ſigned an affociation, by which they bound 
themſelves to obey all the orders of this dangerous ruffian. Archbiſhop Hubert, 
who was then chief juſticiary, ſummoned him before the council to anſwer for his 
| conduct; but he came ſo well attended, that no one durſt accuſe him, or bear 
evidence agaioſt him; and the pri mate, finding the impotence of laws, contented 
himſelf with exacting from the citizens hoſtages for their good behaviour. He 
kept, however, a watchful eye on William; and ſeizing a-favourable opportu- 


nity, attempted to commit him, to cuſtody; but the criminal, murdering one of 


the public officers, eſcaped with his concubine to the church of St. Mary le Bow, 
where he defended himſelf by force of arms. He was at laſt forced from his re- 
treat, condemned, and executed, amidſt the infinite regrets of the populace, who 
were ſo devoted to his memory, that they ſtole his gibbet, paid it the ſame vene- 
ration as to the croſs, and were equally zealous in propagating and atteſting re- 
ponts of the miracles which were wrought by it . But tho? the ſectaries of this 


ſuperſtition were puniſhed by the juſticiary i, it received ſo little encouragement ; 


from the. eſtabliſhed clergy,” whoſe property was n 53 weh Cato 
Practices, chat it ſuddenly funk and vaniſhed. 


. Hoveden, p. 745. + M. Paris, p- 109, 134. Trivet, p- 125. Ann. Waver p. 165. 
dveden, p. 4. + Hoveden, p. 765. Diceto, p- 691, Neubrig. p. 4N2, 493. 
l Gervas, p. 1591. 
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1 of the King—— His marriage Mar with France Mur- 
der of Arthur,” ad of Brittany,———The King expelled from all the 
French provinces ——The King's quarrel witv the court of Rom 
Cardinal Langton appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury Inter- 
dict of the kingdom Excommunication of tbe Ning Te King's 
ſubmiſſion to the Pope Di ſcontents of the barons—— Ihnſurrettion of 


_ the barons—— Magna Charta. Renewal of the civil © 1 ᷓ 7. 
ee Lewis called over——Death——and, char ater of the King. _ 


HE noble and free genius of the antients, which nah the government of £5 
a ſingle perſon be always regarded by them as a ſpecies of tyranny and vſur- f 
8 and kept them from forming any conception of a legal and regular monar. 


chy, had rendered them entirely i ignorant both of the rights of primogeniture and'a 


repreſentation | in ſucceſſion ; inventions ſo neceſſary to preſerve order in the lines of 
princes, to obviate the evils of civil diſeord and of uſurpation, and to beget mo- 
deration in that ſpecies of government, by giving ſecurity to the ruling ſovereign. 


Theſe innovations aroſe. from the feudal law; which, firſt introducing the right 


of primogeniture, made ſuch a diſtinction berweec! the families of the elder and 
younger brothers, that the ſon of the former was thought intitled to fiicceed to his 

grandfather, preferably to his uncles, tho? nearer allied to the deceaſed monarch. 
But tho? this progreſs of ideas was natural, it was gradual. In the age of which 
we treat, the practice of repreſentation was indeed introduced, but not thorouglh- 
ly eftabliſhed 3 and the minds of men floated between "oppoſite principles. Ri- 
chard, when he entered on the holy war, declared his nephew, Arthur duke of 
Brittany, his ſucceſſor; and by a formal deed, he ſet aſide, in his favour, the 
title of his brother John, who was younger than Geoffrey, the father of that, 
prince“. But John ſo little acquieſced in this deſtination, 'that when he gained 
the aſcendant in the Engliſh miniſtry, by expelling Eongchamp, the chancel- 
lor and great juſticiary, he engaged all the Engliſh barons to ſwear, that they 


„ Horeden, p. 677. M. Paris, p. 112. Chron, de Dun p. 43 nnen 
ee ö 


would 
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Would mairitain 110 right of ſucceſſion; Aja Richard, on his return, took no 
© © Reps towards reſtoring or ſecuring the order which he had at firſt eſtabliſhed, 


' He was even careful, by his laſt will, to declare his brother John heir to all his 
dominions *; whether, that he now thought Arthur, who was only twelve 
years of age, incapable of aſſerting his claim againſt John's faction, or was influ- 
_ enced by Eleanor, the Queen-mother, who hated Conſtantia, mother to the 
young duke, and who dreaded the influence which that princeſs would naturally 


Chap. Xl. 
1199. 


acquire nen the reign of her ſon. The authority of a teſtament was great in 


that age, even where the ſucceſſion of a kingdom was concerned; and John had 


reaſon to hope, that this title, joined to his plauſible right in other reſpects, 
would enſure him the ſucceſſion. But the idea of repreſentation ſeems to have 
made, at this time, greater progreſs in France than in England; and the barons 


of the tranſmarine provinces, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, immediately decla- 
red in favour of Arthur's ſucceſſion , and applied for the aſſiſtance of the French 


| | monarch ' as their ſuperior lord. Philip, who deſired only an occaſion to em- 


baraſs John, and diſmember his dominions, embraced the cauſe of the young 


duke of Brittany, took him under his protection, and ſent him to Paris to be edu- 


cated, along with his ſon Lewis F. In this emergence, John haſtened to 
bliſh his authority in the chief members of the monarchy; and after ſending Ele- 


anor into Poictou and Guienne, where her right was inconteſtible, and was rea- 


_ dly acknowledged, he hurried to Roiien, and being there inveſted in the dutchy 


of Normandy, he paſſed over without loſs of time into England. Hubert, arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, William Mareſchal, earl of Strigul, ſoon after created ear} 


of Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitz - Peter, the juſticiary, the three moſt favoured 


miniſters of the late King, were already engaged on his fide | ; and the ſubmiſ- 
ſion or acquieſcence of all the other barons put him, without PIE in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, _ 

Tun King ſoo returned to ee in der to conduct the war moved Philip, 


and to recoyer the revolted provinces from his nephew, Arthur. The alliances 
which Richard had formed with the eatl of Flanders $, and other potent French 


barons, tho? they had not been very effectual, fill ſubſiſted, and enabled John to 


defend himſelf againſt all the efforts of his enemy. In an action between the 
French and Flemings, the elect biſhop of Cambray was taken priſoner by the 
former; and when the cardinal of Capua claimed his liberty, Philip, inſtead of 
complying, N him with the weak efforts which he had Free in fa- 


TO. 06.465 5 p. 791. Trivet, pr 84. 43 if Hoveden, p. 792. N. Paris, p. 137. M. 
Weſt. p. 263. Kuyghton, p. 2414-' /: f Ibid. ] Hoveden, p. 793. ee 5. 157. 
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vour of the biſhop of Beauvais, Who was in a like condition; . The. legato, to 


| 3 his impartiality, laid at the famg time the kingdom of France and the 


dutchy of Normandy under an interdict ; and the two AP Tous. Ro" 
obliged to make an exchango of theſe military e „il bie ed 


{> 


Notuxs, enabled the King to bring t this war to a happy its b © as the 
ſelfiſh, intriguing character of Philip, who acted, in the proyinces that had decla · 
red for Arthur, without any regard to the intereſts of that prince and inſpired 
Conſtantia with a violent jealouſy, that he intended to uſurp the entire dominion 


of them *. She therefore found means to carry off her ſon ſecretly from Paris; 


ſhe put him into the hands of his uncle; reſtored the provinces which had ad- 
hered to him; and made him do homage for the dutchy of Brittany, which was 
uſually 3 as a rere fief of Normandy, From this incident, Philip ſaw, 
that he could not hope to make any progreſs againſt John; and being threatened 


with an interdict on account of his irregular divorce from Ingelburga, the Daniſh 


princeſs, whom he had eſpouſed, he became very deſirous of concluding a peace 
with England. After ſome fruitleſs conferences, the terms were at laſt adjuſted ; 
and the two monarchs ſeemed. in this treaty to have an intention, beſides ending 
the: preſent quarrel, of preventing all future cauſes of diſcord, and of obyiating 
every controverſy which could hereafter ariſe. between them. They adjuſted the 
limits of all their territories Z mutually ſecured the intereſts of their vaſſals; and 

to render the union more durable, John beſtowed his niece, Blanche of Caſtile, 


- NS inge to prince Lewis, Philip's eldeſt. ſon, and gave. with her the baronies 


of Iſſoudun and Gragai, and other fiefs in Berti. Nine barons of the King of 
England, and as many of the King of France, were guarantees of this treaty. ; 
and all of them ſwore, that, if their ſovereign, violated any article of it, they 


* would declare themſelves againſt him, and embrace the-cauſe, of the injured, mo- 
narch +, Such independance w was at chat ti time aflumed by theſe Allah « and ad- 


Tbe King's 


marriage. 


5 


mitted by their princes! | 


Joux, now ſecure, as be fee c on the. ode Aa France, indulged — — 
ſion towards Iſabella, the daughter and heir of Aymar. 42 er couot of An- 
gouleme, a lady, with whom he had | become much enamoured His Queen, the 
heireſs of the family of Gloceſter, Was Rill alive: Habella was married to the 


count de la Marche, and was already delivered, i into the hands, of, that nobleman. 


tho?, by reaſon of, her tender years, the marriage was not pet gonſummated. 


| The paſſion * John, made him overlook all rp obſtacles: He F the 
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count of Angouleme to carry off his daughter Gb her kiduas ; 400 having, 


on ſome pretence or other, procured a divorce ſrom his own wife, he eſpouſed 


Iſabella ; regardleſs both of the menaces of che Pope, who exclaimed againſt 


theſe irregular proceedings, and of the reſentment of the injured count, who 


ſoon found means to puniſh, his powerful 210 inſoleng rival. 
| Joun ad noe the. art of attaching his, 5 either by affetion or by mo 


The count de la Marche, and his brother the count d'Eu, taking advantage of 


the general diſcontent againſt him, excited commotians in Poictou and Norman- 


— 


dy; and obliged the King to have recourſe to arms, in order to ſuppreſs the in- 
ſurrection of his vaſlals.. He ſummoned together the barons of England, and re- 
quired them to paſs the ſeas under his ſtandard, and roquell the rebels: He found 
that. he poſſeſſed as little authority i in that kingdom as in his tranſmarine provin- 
ces, The Engliſh barons unanimouſly replied, that they would not attend him 
on this expedition, unleſs he would promiſe to reſtore. and preſerve their pri- 
vileges The firſt ſymptom, of a regular aſſociation and plan of liberty among 
theſe noblemen | But affairs were not yet fully ripe for the revolution projected. 


Jobn, by menacing the barons, broke the concert; and both engaged many of 


them to follow him into Normandy, and obliged the reſt, who ſtaid behind, to 
pay him a ſcutage of two marks N each. ahr $ fee, as the pgce of their ex- 
emption from the ſervice. afk 


Tux force which Joha wied aner 8 8 5 ws which joined bim is ina 
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Normandy, rendered him much ſuperior to his malecontent barons; and ſo much 


the more, as Philip gave them not publicly any countenance, and ſeemed as yet 


_ determined to perſevere ſteadily in the union which he had formed with Eng- 


land. But the King, elated with his ſuperiority, advanced claims, which gave 
an univerſal alarm to his vaſſals, and diffuſed ſtill wider the general diſcontent- 


As the juriſprudence of that time required, that the cauſes in the lord's court 


ſhould chiefly be decided by: duel, he carried along with him certain bravos; 


whom he retained as champions, and whom he deſtined to fight with his barons, 


in order to determine any controverſy which! he might raiſe againſt them Þ 
The count de la Matche, and the other noblemen, regarded this proceeding as an 
affront, as well as an injury; and declared, that they would never draw their 
ee men of ſuch inferior + The King menaced them with ven- 
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geance; but he had not vigour to employ againſt them the force in his hands," or 

to proſecute the injuſtice, by cruſhing entirely the nobles who oppoſed it. 
Tas government, equally feeble and violent, gave courage as well as inclina- 
tion to the injured barons to carry farther their oppoſition: They appealed to the 
King of France; complained of the denialof juſtice in John's courts z demanded: - 
redreſs from him as their ſuperior lord; and entreated him to employ his autho- 


rity, and prevent their final ruin and oppreſſion. Philip perceived his advan- 


tage, opened his mind to great projects, interpoſed in behalf of the French ba- 


rons, and began to talk in a high and menacing ſtyle to the King of England. | 


1202. 


John, who could not diſavow Philip's authority, replied, that it belonged to 
him firſt to grant them a trial by their peers in his own court; it was not till he 
failed in this duty, that he was anſwerable to his peers in the ſupreme court of 
the French King“; and he promiſed, by a fair and equitable judicature, to give 


ſiatisfaction to his barons. When the nobles, in conſequence of this engage- 


1203. 


chem in their invaſion of this odious and deſpicable government. 


ment, demanded a ſafe · conduct, that they might attend his court, he firſt c- 
fuſed it: Upon the renewal of 'Philip's menaces, he promiſed to grant their de- 

mand; he violated this promiſe z freſh menaces extorted from him a'promiſe to 
ſurrender to Philip the fortrefles of Tillicres and Boutavarit, as a ſecurity for per- 
formance ; he violated again this engagement; his enemies, ſenſible both of his. 


. weakneſs and want of faith, combined ftill cloſer in the reſolution of puſhing 


him to extremities ; and a new and powerful ally ſoon appeared to encourage 


the dangerous character of his uncle, determined to ſeek both his ſecurity and 
advancement. by an union with Philip and the malecontent barons.” He joined 


the French army, which had begun hoſtilities againſt the King of England : He 

was received with great marks of diſtinction by Philip; was knighted by him; 
eſpouſed his daughter Mary; and was inveſted not only in the dutchy of Brit- 
tany, but in the counties of Anjou and Maine, which he had formerly reſigned 
to his uncle f. Every attempt ſucceeded with the allies. Tillieres and Bouta- 


vant were taken by Philip, after making a feeble defence: Mortimar and Lions 


fell into his hands almoſt without reſiſtance. | That prince next inveſted Gour- 
nat z and opening the fluices_of-a lake, which lay in the neighbourhood, poured 


ſuch a torrent of water into the place, that the garriſon deſerted it, and the 


French monarch, without ſtriking a blow, made himſelf maſter of that impor- 
cant fortreſs. The progreſs of the French arms was rapid, and promiſed more 


ride 


Pt} 2 1 N. N 7 "0 


conſiderable. ſucceſs than ht in that age attended military enterprizes. 
anſwer to every advance which the King of England made towards peace, 10 5 
ſtill inſiſted, that he ſhould reſign all his tranſmarine dominions to his nephew, 1855 7 6 
and reſt contented with the kingdom of England ; when an event happened. | 
which ſeemed to turn the ſcales in nn favour, and to give him a deciſive ſu- 
periority over his enemies. 
Tov Arthur, fond of military r. renown, had Wine! into Poictou at the Wa 
of a ſmall army; and paſſing. near Mirabel, he heard, that his grandmother, 
Queen Eleanor, who had always oppoſed his intereſts, was lodged in that place, 
and was protected by a weak garriſon, and ruinous fortifications *®. He imme- 
| diately determined to lay ſiege to the fortreſs, and make himſelf maſter of her per- 
ſon: But John, rouzed from his indolence by ſo prefling an occaſion, collected + 
aan army of Engliſh/and Brabangons, and advanced from Normandy with haſty 1 
marches to the relief of the Queen · mother. He fell on Arthur's camp before ; of 
that prince was aware of the danger; diſperſed his army; took him priſoner, © "= 


together. with the count de la Marche, Geoffrey de Luſignan, and the moſt con- | 
ſiderable of the revolted barons ; and returned in triumph to Normandy +. Phi- 1g Auguſta 
lip. who was lying before Arques in that dutchy, raiſed the ſiege, and retired 
Wt upon his approach T. The greater part of the priſoners were ſent over to Eng 1 
7 land ; but Arthur was ſhut up in the caſtle of FalaiſG. „„ 
Tur King had here a conference with his nephew; . to him the | 1 
| folly of his pretenſions; and required him to renounce the French alliance, which 
hadencouraged him to enter into enmity againſt all his family: But the brave youth, 
rendered more haughty from misfortunes, maintained the juſtice of his cauſe ; aſ- 
ſerted his claim, not only to the French provinces, but to the crown of England ; 
and in his turn, required the King to reſtore the ſon of his elder brother to the 
poſſeſſion: of his inheritance ||. John, ſenſible, from theſe ſymptoms of ſpirit, 
that the young prince, tho? now a priſoner, might ſome time prove a moſt dan- 
gerous enemy, determined to prevent all future peril by diſpatching his nephew; 
and Arthur was never more heard of. The circumſtances which attended this of A- 
deed of darkneſs, were, no doubt, carefully concealed by the actors, and are thur, duke of 
variouſly related by hiſtorians: But the moſt probable account is as follows. Brittany. 
The King, it is ſaid, firſt propoſed to William de la Braye, one of his ſervanty, 
to diſpatch Arthur; but William replied, that he was a gentleman, not a hang- 
man; and he . Nie refuſed nne Another inſtrument of murder was 


i nnen, a + Ann. Marg: p. 213. . Well p. 264 
23 M. Weſt. p. 264. | 5 | wid. 1] | 
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Chap. xt. found, and was diſpatched with proper orders to Falaiſe; but Hubert de Bourg. 
123. chamberlain to the King, and conſtable of the caſtle, feigning, that he himſelf 
would execute the King's mandate, ſent back the aſſaſſin, ſpread the report that 

the young prince was dead, and publicly performed all the ceremonies of his in- 

terment: But finding, that the Bretons vowe@ vengeance” for the murder, and 

that all the revolted barons perſevered more obſtinately in their rebellion, he 

thought it prudent to reveal the ſecret, and to inform the world that the duke of 


Brittany was till alive, and in his cuſtody. - This diſcovery proved fatal to the 


young prince: John firſt removed him to the caſtle of Roũen; and coming in a 


boat, during the night · time, to that place, commanded Arthur to be brought 


forth to him. The prince, aware of his danger, and now more ſubdued by the 


continuance of his misfortunes, and by the approach of death, threw himſelf on 


his knees' before his uncle, and begged for mercy : But the barbarous tyrant, 
making him no reply, ſtabbed him with his own ds ; _ RI a mem to 
the dead body; threw it into the Seine. 231 


Taz whole world was ftruck with horror at t this enten deed 5 a from 
that moment, the King, deteſted by his ſubjects, retained a very precarious au- 
thority over both the people and the barons in his dominions. The Bretons, en- 


raged at this diſappointment in their fond hopes, waged implacable war againſt 
him; and fixing the ſucceſſion of their government, put themſelves in a poſture 


to revenge the murder of their ſovereign. John had got into his power his niece, 


Eleanor, ſiſter to Arthur, commonly called the damſel of Brittany; and carrying 
her over to England, detained her ever after in captivity“: But the Bretons, in 
deſpair of recovering this princeſs, choſe Alice for their ſovereign; a younger 
daughter of Conſtantia, by her ſecond marriage with Gui de Thouars; and they 

entruſted the government of the dutchy to that nobleman. Conſtantia, mean while, 

the mother of the murdered prince, ſeconded by all the ſtates of Brittany, carried 
their complaints before Philip as their liege-lord,” and demanded juſtice for the 
inhuman violence committed by John on the perſon of Arthur, ſo near a rela- 


tion, who, notwithſtanding the homage which he did to Normandy, was alwaya 


regarded as one of the chief vaſſals of the crown. Philip received their applica- 
tion with pleaſure; ſummoned John to ſtand a trial before him; and on his non- 
appearance, paſſed ſentence, with the concurrence of the peers, upon that prince z 


declared him guilty of "felony and parricide z and ey bim an: to = 
Krim lord all his feignories and oak in France F. eee ee e 


rvet, p. 145. r. wyles, p. 35 Ypod Neuf p. 4%ꝙ69«: „ 
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| Tex King of France, whoſe ambitious a active ſpirit had been hitherto con- Chap. Xl. 
fined, either by the ſound policy of Henry,” or the martial genius of Richard, . 
ſeeing no the opportunity favourable againſt this baſe and odious prince, em- The King e. 
braced che project of expelling the Engliſn, or rather che Engliſh King, from Fellen fromall 
France, and of annexing to the crown ſo many conſiderable fiefs, which, during provinces. 
ſeveral ages, had been diſmembered from it. Many of the other great vaſſals, 
whoſe jealouſy might have interpoſed, and have obſtructed the execution of this 
project, were not at preſent in a ſituation to oppoſe it; and the reſt either looked 
on with indifference, or gave their aſſiſtance to this dangerous aggrandizement of 
their ſuperior lord. The earls of Flanders and Blois were engaged in the holy 
war: The count of Champagne was an infant, and under the guardianſhip of 
Philip: The dutchy of Brittany, enraged at the murder of their prince, vigo- 
rouſly promoted all his meaſures: And the general defection of John's vaſſals 
made every enterprize eaſy and ſucceſsful againſt him. Philip, after taking ſeve- 
ral caſtles and fortreſſes beyond the Loire, which he either garriſoned or diſman- 
tled, received the ſubmiſſions of the count of Alengon, who deſerted John, and 
delivered up all the places under his command to the French King : Upon which, 

Philip ſeparated hig army, in order to give them ſome repoſe after the fatigues of 
the campaign. John, ſuddenly collecting ſome troops, laid ſiege to Alencon; and 
Philip, whoſe diſperſed army could not be brought together in time to ſuccour it, 
ſaw himſelf expoſed to the diſgrace of ſuffering the oppreſſion of his friend and 
confederate. But his active and fertile genius found an expedient againſt this 

evil. There was held at that very time a tournament at Moret in the Gatinois 3 
whither all the chief nobility of France and the neighbouring countries had reſorted, 
in order to ſignalize their courage and addreſs. Philip preſented himſelf before 
them; craved their aſſiſtance in his diſtreſs ; and pointed out the plains of Alen- | 
gon as the moſt honourable field, in which they could diſplay their generoſity and 
martial ſpirit. Theſe valor6us knights vowed, that they would take vengeance 
on the baſe parricide, the ſtain of arms and of chivalry ; and putting themſelves, 
with all their retinue, under the command of Philip, inſtantly marched to raiſe 
the ſiege of Alengon. John, hearing of their approach, fled: from before the 
place; me in 1155 borry dend all his wbt er and baggage, to the 

enemy. 

Tunis feeble effort was the laſt exploit. of that ſlothful and cowardly prince: for 
the defence of his dominions. He thenceforth remained in total inaQtivity at 
Roven ; and paſſed all his time, with his young wife, in paſtimes and amuſe- 
ments, as if his ſtate had been in the moſt profound tranquillity, or his affairs in 
the moſt proſperous condition. If he ever mentioned war, it was only to give 

45.52 himſelf 
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himſelf vaunting airs,” which, in the eyes of all men of ſenſe, rendered. him gin 
more deſpicable and ridiculous. Let ibe French go on, ſaid. he; 1 will retake in 


a day what has coft them years to acquire *. His ſtupidity and indolence appeared 


ſo extraordinary, that the people endeavoured: to account for the infatuation by 
ſorcery, and believed, that he was thrown! into this lethargy by ſome magic or 


witchcraft. The Engliſh barons, finding that their time was waſted to no pur- 


poſe, and that they mult ſuffer the diſgrace of ſeeing, without reſiſtance, the 
progreſs of the French arms, withdrew from their colours, and ſecretly returned 
to their own country T. No one thought of defending a man, who ſeemed to 


have deſerted himſelf; and his ſubjects looked on his fate with the fame l. 


Terence, to which, in this prefling exigency, they ſaw; him totally abandoned. 
Jonx, while be neglected all domeſtic reſources for his ſafety, had the mean- 
neſs to betake himſelf to a foreign power, whoſe protection he claimed: He ap- 


plied to the Pope, Innocent III. and entreated him to interpoſe with his autho- 


2204. 


fortreſs which remained to guard the frontiers of Nonnandy. | 


rity between him and the French monarch. Innocent, pleaſed with any occaſion 
of exerting his ſuperiority, ſent Philip orders to ſtop the progreſs of his arms, and 
to make peace with the King of England. But the French barons received this 
meſſage with indignation ; diſclaimed the temporal authority challenged by the 


pontiff; and vowed, that they would, to the uttermoſt, aſſiſt their prince againſt 


all his enemies: And Philip, ſeconding their ardour, proceeded, inſtead of obey- 
ing the Pope's envoys, to lay ſiege to Chateau Gaillard, the moſt ae 


| CnaTzau GAILLARD Was fituated rartly on an iſland i in the river Keine, partly 


| on a rock oppoſite to it; and was ſecured by e every advantage, which either art 
or nature could beſtow upon it. The late King, having caſt his eye on this fa- 


- vourable ſituation, had ſpared no labour nor expence in fortifying i itz and it was 


defended by Roger de Laci, conſtable of Cheſter, a. determined officer, at the 
head of a numerous garriſon. Philip, who deſpaired of taking the place by force, 


- propoſed to ſubdue it by famine z and that he might cut off its communication 


with the neighbouring country, he threw a bridge acroſs. the Seine, while he 
himſelf with his army blockaded it by land. The earl of Pembroke, the man of 

ateſt vigour and capacity in the Engliſh court, formed a plan for breaking 
Gre the French entrenchments. and throwing relief into the place. He carried 


with him an army of 4000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, and ſuddenly attacked, 


with great ſucceſs, Philip's camp in the night time; having left orders, that a 
Keer of ſeventy flat-bottamed veſſels ſhould ſail up the Seine, and fall. at the ſame 
M. Pas, P. 146. II. Welt. p. 266. + M. Pert, p 146. N. Welk, p. 264. 
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inſtint on the bridge. But the wind and the current of the river, by retarding 


_ - the veſſels, diſconeerted this plan of operations; and it was morning before the 


fleet appeared; when Pembroke, tho' ſucceſsful in the beginning of the action, 
was already repulſed with conſiderable loſs, and the French King. had leizure to 


defend himſelf againſt theſe new aſſailants, who were repulſed in their turn. After 


this misfortune, John made no farther efforts for the relief of Chateau Gaillard ; 
and Philip had all the leizure requiſite for conducting and finiſhing the ſiege. 


Roger de Laci defended himſelf for a twelvemonth with great obſtinacy; and 


having bravely repulſed every attack, and patiently born all the hardſhips of fa - 
mine, he was at laſt overpowered by a ſudden aſſault in the night-time, and made 
priſoner of war, with his whole garriſon *. . Philip, who knew how to reſpect 
valor even in an enemy, treated him with the utmoſt civility ; and gave him the 
w_ city of Paris for the place of his confinement. 


Wars this bulwark of Normandy was once ſubdued, all the province lay open 


to the inroads of Philip; and the King of England deſpaired of being any longer 


able to defend it. He ſecretly prepared veſſels for a ſcandalous flight; and that 
the Normans might no longer doubt of his reſolution to abandon them, he or- 
dered the fortifications of Pont de l' Arche, Moulineaux, and Montfort PAm- 


auri to be demoliſhed. Not daring to repoſe confidence in any of his Barons, 


whom he believed to be univerſally engaged in a confpiracy againſt him, he en- 
truſted the government of the province to Archas Martin and Lupicaire, two 
mercenary Brabangons, whom he had retained in his ſervice. Philip, now ſecure 
of his prey, puſhed his conqueſts with vigor and ſucceſs againſt the diſmayed 
* Normans, Falaiſe was firſt beſieged ; and Lupicaire, who commanded in this 


impregnable fortrefs, after ſurrendering the place, baſely inliſted himſelf with his 


troops in the ſervice of Philip, and carried on hoſtilities againſt his antient maſter. 
Caen, Cautance, Seez, Evreux, Baieux ſoon fell into the hands of the French mo- 
narch, and all the lower Normandy was reduced under his dominion: To for- 
ward his enterprizes on the other diviſion of the province, Gui de Thouars, at 
the head of the Bretons, broke into the territory, and took Mount St. Michael, 
© Avranches, and all the other fortreſſes in that neighbourhood. The Normans, 
who abhorred the French yoke, and who would have defended themſelves to the 
© laſt extremity, if their prince had appeared to conduct them, found no reſource 


but in ſubmiſſion z and every city opened its gates, as ſoon as Philip appeared 


before it. Roũen alone, Arques and Vernewil determined to maintain their li- 


berties; and formed a confederacy together for mutual defence. Philip began 


© with the attack of Roüen; and the inhabitants were ſo inflamed with hatred to 


* Trivet, P. 144. Gul. Britto, lib. 7. Ann: Waverl. p. 168. 
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France, that, on the appearanee of his army, they fell on all che natives of 
that country, whom they found within their walls, and put them to death. But 
after the French King had begun his operations with ſucceſs, and had taken 
fotne of their out works, the citizens, ſeeing no reſource; offered to capitulate; 
and demanded only thirty days to advertiſe their princę of their danger, and to 
require ſuccours againſt the enemy. Upon the expiration of the term, as no 
ſupply had arrived, they opened their gates to Philip “; and the whole province 


- ſoon after imitated their example, and ſubmitted to the victor. Thus was this 


important territory reunited to the crown of France, near three centuries after 


the ceſſion of it by Charles the Simple to Rollo, the firſt duke: And the Nor- 


mans, ſenſible that this conqueſt was probably final, demanded the privilege of 


being governed by French laws; which Philip, making a few alterations Vn the 


1206. 


antient Norman cuſtoms, readily granted them. But the French monarch had too 
much ambition and genius to ſtop in his preſent career of ſucceſs. He carried his 
victorious army into the weſtern provinces; ſoon reduced Anjou, Maine, Tou- 
raine, and part of Poictou under his dominion and in this manner, the French 
crown, during the reign of one able and active prince, received ſuch an acceſſion 


of power and grandeur, as, in the ee my of Ts would e 
it ſeveral ages to acquire. 


Jon, on his arrival in England,” that . mah cover the Aſda of his own 
nd exclaimed loudly againſt his barons, who, he pretended, had deſerted 
his ſtandard in Normandy , and he arbitrarily extorted from them a ſeventh part 
of all their moveables, as a puniſhment for this offence . Soon after he forced 
them to grant him a ſcutage of two marks and a half on each knight's fee for an 
expedition into Normandy ; but he did not attempt to execute the ſervice, for 
which he pretended to exact it. Next year, he ſummoned all the barons of his 
realm to attend him on this foreign expedition, and collected the ſhips. from all 
the ſea-ports ; but meeting with oppoſition from ſome of his miniſters, and re- 
penting him of his deſign, he diſmiſſed both fleet and army, and then renewed 
his exclamations againſt the barons for deſerting him. He next put to ſea with a 
ſmall army; and his ſubjects believed, that he was reſolved to expoſe himſelf to 
the utmoſt hazards for the defence and recovery of his dominions : But they 
were ſurprized, after a few days, to ſee him return again into harbour, without 


attempting any thing. In the ſubſequent ſeaſon, he had the courage to carry his 


hoſtile meaſures a ftep farther. Gui de Thoiiars, who governed Brittany, being 


| Jealous of the rapid progrels, made 'by his ally, the French 1 ee to 


2 Trivet, p. 147. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 459. + rivet, p· 149. 
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join the King of England wich all his forces; and John nts abroad with a Chap. XI. 
conſiderable army, and landed at Rochelle. He marched to Angers; which he 2. 


took and reduced to aſhes. But the approach of Philip with an army threw him 


into terrors; and he immediately made propoſals of peace, and fixed a place of 


interview with his enemy: But inſtead of keeping this engagement, he ſtole off 


with his-army, embarked at Rochelle, and returned, loaded with,new ſhame and 
diſgrace, into England. The mediation of the Pope procured him at laſt a truce 
for two years with the French monarch *; almoſt all the tranſmarine provinces 
were raviſhed from him; and his Engliſh barons, tho' haraſſed with arbitrary 
taxes and fruitleſs expeditions, ſaw themſelves and their country baffled -_ af- 
fronted. in every enterprize.. . 


. In an age, when perſonal valor was regarded as the chief en 


| ſuch conduct as that of John, diſgraceful at any time, muſt be expoſed to pecu- 
liar contempt; and he could thenceforth expect to rule his turbulent vaſſals with 


a very doubtful authority. But the government, exerciſed by the Norman princes» + 


a had wound up the royal power to ſo high a pitch, and ſo much beyond the uſual 


tenor of the feudal conſtitutions, that it behoved him to be debaſed by new af- 
fronts and diſgraces, ere his barons could entertain the views of conſpiring againſt 
him, in order to retrench his exorbitant prerogatives. The church, which, at 
that time, declined not à conteſt with the moſt powerful and vigorous monarchs, 
took firſt advantage of John's imbecillity z and with the moſt aggravating cir- 
cumſtances of inſolence and ſcorn, fixed her yoke upon him. | 


Tux papal chair was then filled by Innocent III. 18 having attained that 1207; 
terprizing genius, gave full ſcope to his ambition, and attempted, perhaps more Led. 4-0 
openly than any of his predeceſſors, to convert that ſuperiority, which was yielded the court or 
him by all the European princes, into a real dominion over them. The hierarchy, 88 
protected by the Roman pontiff, had already carried to an enormous height its 


uſurpations upon the civil power; but in order to extend them farther, and ren- 


der them uſeful to the court of Rome, it was neceſſary to reduce the eccleſiaſtics 
themſelves under an abſolute monarchy, and to make them entirely dependant on 


8 their ſpiritual leader. For this purpoſe, Innocent firſt attempted to impoſe taxes 


at pleaſure upon the clergy ; and in the firſt year of this century, taking advan- 
tage. of the popular frenzy for croiſades, he ſent collectors over all Europe, who 
levied by his authority the fortieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, for the relief of 
the holy _ and received the voluntary contributions of the laity to a like 


®* Rymer, vol. 1. p. 141. 
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amount The ſame year Hubert, biber of Canterbury, attempted: ah 
innovation, favourable to eccleſiaſtical and papal power: In the King's abſence, 


he ſummoned, by his legantine authority, a ſynod of all the Engliſh clergy, 
contrary to the prohibition of Geoffrey Fitz · Peter, the chief juſticiary ; and no 


proper cenſure was ever paſſed on this encroachment, the firſt of the kind, upon 
the royal power. But a favourable incident ſoon after happened, which enabled 


ſo aſpiring a pontiff as Innocent, to extend 1 ae his ee on 120 con- 
| teiwpable | a prince as John. : 1 + 7 5 
Hunz, the primate, died in 12053 and Wa Ts or HAIR bn | 


church, Canterbury, poſſeſſed a right of voting in the election of their archbiſhop, 
ſome of the juniors of the order, who lay in wait for that event, met clandeſtinely 
the very night of Hubert's death; and without any conge d'elire from the King, 


choſe Reginald, their ſub-prior, for the ſucceſſor ; inſtalled him in the archi- 


epiſcopal throne before midnight; z and having enjoined him the ſtricteſt ſecrecy, 
ſent him immediately to Rome, in order to ſollicit the confirmation of his elec- 
tion T. The vanity of Reginald prevailed over his policy ; and he no ſooner 
arrived in Flanders, than he revealed to every one the purpoſe of his journey, 
which was immediately known in England 1. The King was enraged at the 
novelty and temerity of the attempt, in filling ſo important an office withour his 


| knowledge or conſent : The ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, who were accul- 


tomed to concur in the choice of their primate, were no leſs diſpleaſed at the 
excluſion given them in this election: The elder monks of Chriſt-church were 
injured by the irregular proceedings of their juniors : The juniors themſelyes, 
aſhamed of their conduct, and diſguſted with the levity of Reginald, who had broke 


his engagement with them, were willing to ſer aſide his ele&ion{|: And all men 
' concurred in the deſign of remedying the falſe meaſures, which had been taken, 
But as John knew, that this affair would be convaſſed before a ſuperior tribunal, 
where the interpoſition of royal authority, in beſtowing eccleſiaſtical benefices, 


was very invidious; where even the cauſe of ſuffragan biſhops was not ſo favourable 
as that of monks ; he determined to make the new election entitely unexcep- 
tionable : He ſubmitted the affair wholly to the canons of Chriſt-church ; and, 

departing from the right, claimed by his predeceſſors, ventured no farther than 
to inform them privately, that they would do him an acceptable piece of ſer- - 


vice, if they choſe John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, for their primate $. The 


election of that prelate was eee made en a een vote 3 and 


. Rymer, 3 119. + M. Paris, p- * M. Wel p. 166. t Ibid. 
IM. Weſt. p. 266. 8 M. Paris, p. 149. M. Weſt. p. 266. 5 
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we King, bet all cata; a to We the ſuffragan biſhops Chap. xk. 
not to infiſt on their right of concurring in the election: But theſe prelates, per- 2 
ſevering in their pretenſions, ſent an agent to maintain their cauſe before Inno 
cent; while the King, and the convent of Chriſt church, diſpatched twelve monks 
of that Nope bow (hn eons els the election of the 2 
\ Tavs,. hits ay Flies different chin, we the a e whom all parties 
allowed to be the ſupreme arbiter of the conteſt. - The claim of the ſuffragans, 
being ſo oppoſite to the uſual maxims of the papal court, was ſoon ſet aſide 2 
I be election of Reginald was ſo obviouſly. fraudulent and irregular, that there 
Vas no poſlibility of defending it: But Innocent maintained, that, tho? this elec- 
tion was null and invalid, it ought” previouſly to have been declared ſuch by the 
ſovereign pontiff, before the monks could proceed to a new election; and that 
the choice of the biſhop of Norwich was of courſe as uncanonical as that of his 
competitor *. - Advantage was, therefore, taken of this ſubtlety for introducing 
a precedent, by which the ſee of Canterbury, the moſt important dignity in the 
| church after hy! papal throne, Pooh 92 ever after at the fe pl the nen 
Rome. 
| Was the Pope Wedel 0 many fierce cee in inks to word 55. 
princes the right of granting inveſtitures, and to exclude lay men from all autho- 
l rity of conferring eccleſiaſtical benefices, he was ſupporzed by the united influence 
of the clergy, who, aſpiring to indepengance, fought, with all the-ardour of 
ambition, and all the zeal of (ſuperſtition, under bis ſacred banners. But no- 
ſodner was this point, after a great effuſion of blood and the convulſions of many 
ſtates, eſtabliſhed in ſome tolerable degree, than the victorious leader, as is ufual, 
turned his arts againſt his own community, and aſpired to center all power in 
his perſon. By the invention of reſerves, proviſions, . commendams, and other 
devices, the Pope gradually aſſumed the right of filling vacant benefices; and 
the plenĩtude of his apoſtolic power, which was not ſubjected to any limitations, 
ſupplied all defects of title in the perſon on whom he beſtowed preferment. Tlie 
canons which regulated elections were purpoſely rendered intricate and involved: 
Frequent diſputes aroſe among candidates: Appeals were every day carried to 
Nome: The apoſtalic ſer, heſides reaping: pecuniary advantages from theſe oon- 
teſts, often exerciſed the power of ſetting aſide both the litigants, and on pre- 
5 tence of appeaſing faction, nominated otras A eee be more * 
table to the contending parties, ary via hen ed bod; net, 
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. Innocent an opportunity of claiming this right; and he failed not to pereerve and 

avail himſelf of his advantage. He ſent for the twelve monks deputed by the cott. 

vent to maintain the cauſe of the biſhop of Norwich; and commanded them, un- 

Cardinal der the penalty of excommunication, to chuſe for their primate, cardinal Langron,, 
_— Ark. an Engliſhman by birth, but educated in France, and connected, by his intereſts 
biſhop of Can- and attachments, with the ee of Rome er In vin: dic the” monks repreſent, 
terbury. that they had received from their convent no authority to this purpoſe; that an 
election, without a previous writ from the King, would be deemed highly irre- 

gular; and that they were merely agents for another perſon, whoſe right they 

bad no power nor pretence to abandon. None of them had the courage to per- 

ſevere in this oppoſition, except one, Elias de Braritefield': All the reſt; over- 


mo boned RETRY ebene. ane. 
ne ans Fun a 


. Innecenr, ſenſible that this flagrant TAY WARY be highly W by 
the court of England, wrote John a mollifying letter; ſent him four golden 
rings ſet with precious ſtones; and endeavoured to enhance the value of his pre- 
ſent, by informing him of the many myſteries which were implied in it. He 
begged him to conſider ſerioufly the form of the rings, their #umber; their matter, 

- and their colour. Their form, he ſaid, being round, ſhadowed out Eternity, 
| which had neither beginning nor end; and he ought thence to learn his duty of 
aſpiring from earthly objects to heavenly, from things temporal to things eter- 
nal. The number four, being a ſquare, denoted ſteadineſs of mind, not to bs- 
fubverted either by adverſity. or proſpericy, fixed for ever on the Grm baſis of the 
four cardinal virtues. Gold, which is the matter, being the moſt precious of 
metals, ſignified Wiſdom, which is the moſt precious of all accompliſhments, and 
juſtly preferred by Solomon to riches, power, and all exterior attainments. The 
blue colour of the emerald repreſented Faith; the verdure of the ſiphire, Hope 3 
the redneſs of the ruby, Charity z and the ſplendor of the topaa, Good Works F. 
By theſe conceits, Innocent endeavoured to repay John'for one of the moſt ien 


portant prerogatives vf bis cromn, which he had raviſhed from bim; concen, | 


probably admired by Innocent himſelf. For it is ef e ſor a man, eſpe- 
eially in a barbarous age; VV wee oo 
in ſcienee and che o 1 | 8 

© Jon — hb wo rigs; WER he bed of um ripen: . 
"he court of Rome 1. and he immediately vented. his paſſion on the monks of 


* M, Paris,. p. 155.4 Ann. Waverl. p. 169. "mw 7. Hening p: 553. Knyghton, p. 2415. | 
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brethren at Rome. He ſent Fulk de Cantelupe, and Henry de Cornhulle, two 


55 Chu church, On he found, zodlived. to. güne the n made by their © 


knights of his train, men of violent tempers and rude manners, to expel them the 


convent, and take poſſeſſion of their revenues. Theſe knights entered the mona - 
ſtery with drawn ſwords, commanded. the. prior and the monks to depart the 
kingdom, and menaced them, that, in caſe of diſobedience, they would inſtantly 
burn them with the convent . Innocent, prognoſticating, from the violence 
| and imprudence of theſe 5 that John would finally fink in the conteſt, 
W the more vigorouſly in his pretenſions, and exhorted the King not to 
| e God and the church any longer, nor to perſecute that cauſe for which the 
y. martyr, St. Thomas, had, ſacrificed his life, and which had exalted him 
— to the higheſt ſaints in heaven : A ſufficient hint to John to profit by the 
example of his father, and to remember. the prejudices and eſtabliſhed principles 
of his ſubjecta, who bore a profound veneration to that martyr, and er un 
nn as che ſubject of their chief glory and exultation. 
Tux pontiff, finding that John was not yer- ſufficiently tamed to fubeniion, 
— three prelates, the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to intimate to 
him, chat, if he perſevered in his diſobedience, Innocent would be obliged to 


| put the kingdom under the ſentence of interdict 4. All the other Prelates threw 


Wy Ives on their knees before him; and entreated him, with tears in their eyes, 


to prevent the ſeandal of this ſentence, by making a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion to his ſpi- 


ritual Father, by receiving from his hands the new elected primate, and by reſto- 
ring the monks of Chriſt church to all their rights and poſſeſſions. He burſt out 


 Jato:the-moſt indecent. invettives againſt the prelates; {wore by God's teeth, his 


uſual oath, that if the Pope preſumed to put his kingdom under an interdict, he 
would ſend to him all the biſhops and clergy of England, and would confiſcate 
all their eftares 4 and threatened, that, if thenceforth he caught any Romans in 


his dominions, he would put out their eyes, and cut off cheir noſes, in order to 
ſet a mark upon them, which might diſtinguiſh them from all other nations J. 


Amidſt all this idle violence, John ſtood on ſuch bad terms with his nobility, that 
be never dared to afſemble the ſtates of the kingdom, who, in ſo juſt a cauſe, 
would robably have adhered to any other monarch, and have defended with vis 

he liberties of the nation againſt t theſe palpable uſurpations of the court 


of Rome. Innocent, therefore,. perceiving the King's 'weaknels, iſſued at laſt 1 


the ſentence of interdift, which he had for ſome time held ſuſpended. over bim $: 


_— . paris, p. 156. "Tiive, p x71; Ann. Werl. p- wr 3 M. Rog p. S = 
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Tur ſentence of interdict was at that thine the great inſtrument of vengeance 

and policy employed by the court of Rome; was pronounced againſt ſovereigns 
for the lighteſt offences: and made the guilt of one perſon involve the ruin of 
millions, even in their ſpiritual and eternal welfare. The execution of it was 
artificially caleulated to ſtrike the ſenſes in the higheſt degree, and to operate with 
irreſiſtible force on the ſuperſtitious minds of the people. The nation was of a 
ſudden deprived'of all exterior exerciſe of i its religion: The altars were deſpoiled 
of their ornaments : The crofſes, the reliques, the images, the ſtatues of the 
ſaints were laid on the ground; and as if the air itſelf were profaned; and might 
pollute them by its contact, the prieſts carefully covered them up, even from 
their own approach and veneration. The uſe of bells entirely ceaſed in all the 
churches: The bells themſelves were remdved from the ſteeples, and laid on the 


ground with the other ſacred utenſils. Maſs was celebrated with ſhut doors; and 


none but the prieſts were admitted to chat holy inſtitution.” The laity partook 
of no religious rite, except baptiſm to'new-born infants, and the 'communion' to 


the dying: The dead were not-interred in conſecrated ground : They were thrown 


into ditches, or buried in common fields; and their obſequies were not attended 


with prayers or any hallowed ceremony. Marriage was celebrated in the chureh · 
ö yards and that every action in life might bear the marks of this dreadful ſitu · 
ation, the people were prohibited the uſe of meat, as in Lent, or times of the 


higheſt penance; were debarred from all pleaſures and entertainments j and were 
forbid-even ta ſalute each other, or ſo much as te ſhave their beards, and give 


any decent attention to their perſon and apparel. Every circumſtance carried the 
ſymptoms: of the deepeſt diſtreſs, and of the mol en: ee * | 


divine vengeance. and indignation. | 


Tux King, that he might oppoſe: his e to 0 l ſpiritual terror 1555 
mote; from his own authority, confiſcated the eſtates of all the clergy who 
obeyed the interdict ; baniſhed the prelates, confined the monks to their con- 
vent, and gave them only fuch a ſmall allowance from their own eſtates, as would 
ſuffice to provide them in food and rayment. He treated with the utmoſt rigour 
all Langton's adherents, and every one that ſhowed any diſpoſition to obey the 
orders of Rome: And that he might diſtreſs the clergy in the tendereſt point, 
and at the fame time expoſe them to reproach and ridicule, he threw into pfiſon 


all their-concubines, - meien bigh Shen doo as the N their | 
| liberty J. 1655 N 


AFTER the ns dach eſtabliſhed the aer of the ih were, by the 
zealous endeavours of archbiſhop Anſelm, more rigorouſly executed in England, 
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hoes gere, afaiolt GPM) and avon 5, into to te uſe of concu- Chap. xl. 
ding F. and the court of Rome, which had no intereſt | in 1 this prac- 1206. 
ties, made a.very. flight oppoſition: to it. The cuſtom was become ſo prevalent, 
that ſome. German ſynods, before the reformation, not only permitted, but, to 

did ſcandal, enjoined the uſe, of contubines to the Jounger clergy ; and it 
Was uſual every where for prieſts to apply to their ordinary, and obtain from him 
a formal liberty for this indulgence. The biſhop commonly took care to pre- 
vent this practice from degenerating into licentioulneſs :. He: confined the prieſt 
| to the uſe of one woman, required him to be conſtant to her bed, obliged him to 
provide for her ſubſiſtance and that of her children; and, tho the offspring was, 
in the eye of the law, deemed illegitimate, this commerce was really a kind of 
inferior marriage, ſuch as is ſtill practiſed in Germany among the nobles; and 
may be regarded by the candid as an appeal, from the tyranny of civil and eccle- 
Raten inſtitutions, to the more virtuous and more unerring laws of nature. 
Tux quarrel between the King and the ſee of Rome continued for. ſome years; 3 
= tho* many. of the clergy, from the fear of puniſhment, obeyed the orders f 
John,” and celebrated divine ſervice, they complied, with the utmoſt reluctance, 
and were regarded, both by. themſelves and the people, as men who betrayed 
their | principles, and. ſacrificed, their eonſcience to temporal regards and. intereſts. 
: Duriog this violent ſituation, the King, in order to give a luſtre to his govern- 
ment, attempted military expeditions, againſt Scotland, againſt Ireland, againſt 
the Welſh + and he commonly prevailed, more from the weakneſs of his ene- 
mies than from his own. vigour or abilities. Mean while, the danger to which 
his government ſtood continually expoſed from the diſcontents of the eccleſiaſtics, 
increaſed” his natural propenſion to tyranny 3; and he ſeems even wantonly to have 
diſguſted all orders of men, eſpecially his-nobles, from whom alone he could rea- 
ſonably expect ſupport and aſſiſtance. He diſhonoured their families by his licen- 
tious amours ʒ he publiſhed edicts, prohibiting them from hunting feathered game, 
And thereby, reſtrained them from their favourite occupation and amuſement ; 
.  _ he orderedall-the hedges. and fences near his foreſts to be levelled, that his deer 
might have more ready acceſs. into the fields: for paſture; and he continually 
loaded the nation with arbitrary taxes and impoſitions. - Conſcious of the general 
which he had incurred, he required his nobility to give him hoſtages for 
ſecurity of their allegiance; and they were obliged to put into his hands their 
ſons, or nephewys, or near relations. When his meſſengers came with like or- 5 
ders to the caſtle of William de Braouſe, a baron of great note, the lady of that 
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Gap. x, nobleman lied, that ſhe would yer entruſt her ſon into the hands of one who 
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had mute: ered | fits own nephew, While in his cuſtody. Her huſband 1 1 15 
for the Wat of this If peech; "but, ſcoſible of his danger, he imme lately fled 
with his wife and REY, into Ireland, where he enJeayoured to conceal himfelf. 


The King diſcovered the Uphappy fargily in Their retteat; ſeized" che "ite and 


fon, whom he ſtarved to death i io priſon ; and' the 225 Mink bare eſca- 
pe, by flying into France eee een 
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which the kept offenders in awe; lt afforded them'an opportunity of preventing | 
the next anathema by Cabin! and in caſe of their obſtinacy, was able to re. 


freſh the horror of the people dint them, by new denunciations of the wrath 
and vengeance of heaven. As the ſentence of interdict had not operated the des 
fired effect oh John, and as tis people, tho? extremely diftontenced, had Hitherts 
been reſtrained from riſing into open rebellion! againſt him, he was ſoon to 
for the ſentence of excommumitation: And he had reaſon to apprehend, chat, 


notwitbhſtanding all his precautions, the moſt dangerous confequeticts might enfue 


from it. He was witneſs of the other ſcenes, which,” at that very time, were 


acting in Europe, and which diſplayed the unbounded and uncontrouled power 


of the papacy. Innocent, far from being diſmayedat his conteſts with the King | 


of England, had exconmunieated the Emperor Ocho, John's nephew = 
| ſoon brought 'that powerful and havghty prince to fubmit to his authority. He 


publiſhed a eroiſade againft the Albigenſes, a ſpecies of enthuſiaſts in the ſouth 
of France, whom he denominated hererics, becauſe, Ike other enthuſiaſts, 
neglected the rites of the church, and oppoſed" the power and inſtueneg of 
clergy : The people from all parts of Europe, moved by [their ſuperſtieion and 


their paſſion for wars and adventures, flocked te his ſtabdard: Simon de Mont | 


fort, the general of the croiſade, acquired to himſelf a ſovercignty in cheſe -pro- 


vinces: The count de Tholouſe, ho proterted the Albigenſes, was defpviled 
of his dominions: And theſe ſectatĩes themſelves, tho the moſt inhocent and in- 


offenfive of 'mankind; were exterminated wich afl the cirtumſtances of che moſt 
extreme violence and barburity. Here Was therefore both an army und a geheral, 

dangerous from their zeal and valour, ready to act agaitſſt John und Innocent, 
after keeping the thunder long ſuſpended; gave at laſt authority to the biſhops of 


Excommuni- London, Ely, and Worteſter, to denounce the ſentene of encommunicution 
King, of the againſt him 1. Theſe relates ee 3 the ther brethren were deterred from | 


* M. 8 p- 188, 161. Chron. Dun, vol. i p. 52. Ann. Waverl. 15 172. . Marg, 
p. 15. M. Weſt, p. 268, 269. F M. Pas, Pp: a Tiiret, p. 154. M. Weſt. p. 209. 
og Paris, p. 159. M. Weſt, %% , oF 
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publiſhing, as the Pope required of them the ſentence in the ſeveral churches of Chap. XI. 
their dioceſes. ' 1209. 


No ſooner was. "the excommunication. known, than 10 eech of it appeared. 
Geoffrey, archdcacon of Norwich, who was entruſted with a conſiderable office 
in the court of exchequer, being i formed of it while fitting on the bench, ob- 
ſerved to his brethren the danger of ſerving under an excommunicated King; and 
| 1 immediately left his chair, and departed the.court. John gave orders to ſeize 

im, to throw him i into priſon, to cover his head with. a great leaden cope; and 
by this and other ſevere uſage, he ſoon put an end to his life * ; Nor was there 
any thing want ing to Geoffrey, except the dignity and rank of Becket, to exalt 
him to an equal ſtation in heaven with that great and celebrated martyr. Hugh 
de Wells, the King's chancellor, being elected, by his appointment, biſhop of 
Lincoln, upon a vacaney in that ſee, deſired leave to go abroad, in order to re- 
ceive conſecration. from the archbiſhop. of Roijen ; but he no ſooner. reached 
France, than he haſtened to Pontigny, where Langton then reſided, and paid ſub- 
miſſions to him as his primate, The biſhops, finding themſelves expoſed equally. 
to the jealouſy of the King and hatred of the people, gradually ſtole out of the 
kingdom; and at laſt 5 remained only three prelates to perform the functions 
of the epiſcopal office T. Many of the nobility, terrified with John's tyranny, . 
and obnoxious to him on one account or. other, imitated the example of the bi- 
ſhops ;. and moſt of the others, who remained, were with reaſon ſuſpected of ha- 

ving ſecretly entered i into. a confederacy againſt him 4. Jobn was alarmed at his 
dangerous ſituation; a ſituation, which paſt prudence, vigour, and popularity, 


might have prevented, but which ng virtues nor abilities were now, ſufficient to 15 


remedy. He deſired a conference, with Langton at Dover; offered to.acknows- 
ledge him as primate, to ſubmit to the Pope, to reſtore the exiled clergy, even 
to pay them a limited ſum of. money as a compenſation for the rents of their con- 
filcated eſtates.. But Langton, perceiving his advantage, was not ſatisfied with 
these conceſſions : _He demanded, that full reſtitution and reparation ſhould be 
made to all the cletgy 3. 3.4 condition fo exorbitant, that the. King, who probably. 

had nor the power of Tulfilling it, and who foreſaw that this eſtimation of da- 
mages might amount to an infinite ſum, Kan broke off the onlerence Ia 


Tur next gradation of papal ſentences \ was to abſolye John's s ſubjects 19 rad 
— of W and | allegiance and to declare e excommunicated 


bs 


„ M. Patis, p. 14 dun. Waves p.17. Ann. Marg. ps 10. 1 MI. Paris, 
6 5. 162, M. Weſt. p. 270, 277. 1 Ann. Wareil p. „n. 6 4 ; 
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Chap. Xl. ho had — ith him,( in yihllewr in private 3 at his table in i 


A. 


12113. 


council, or even in private converſation ?: And this ſentence was accordi 
with all imaginable ſolemnity, denounced againſt him. Bur as John till Neto 
vered | in his contumacy, there remained nothing but the ſentence of depoſitionz 

which, tho' intimately. connected with the former, had been diſtioguiſhed from 
it by the artifice of the Romiſh church; and Innocent determined to launch this 
laſt thunder- bolt againſt the refraftory monarch., But as a ſentence, of this kind 
required an armed force to execute it, the pontiff, cafting f his eyes around, pitched 


at laſt on Philip, King of France, as the perſon, into whole” werful hand h 


could moſt properly entruſt char weapon, the ultimate reſource of his ghoſtly 
authority. And he proffered- that monarch, beſides the remiſſion of all his ſins 


and endleſs ſpiritual benefits, the erh and poſſelſion of the om | of CE 
land, as s the reward of his labour f. 


. * * 
ine ts 8 N n u ee An te +l} 


Ir was the common coticern of all princes to oppoſe theſe Mas APs 


| * the Roman pontiff, by which they themſelves were rendered valfals, and vaſſals i 


totally dependant, of the papal crown: Vet even Philip, the moſt able monarch 
of the age, was ſeduced, by preſent intereſt, and by the proſpe& of fo tempting. 
prize, to accept this liberal offer of the pontiff, and thereby to "ratify that aut 6- | 


rity, which, if he ever oppoſed its boundleſs  uſurpations, might, next day, tumble 
him from the throne. ' He'levied a great army; ſummoned all the vaſſals of his 


crown to attend him at Roũen; collected a fleet of 1709 vellels, great and ſmall, 
in the ſea-ports of Normandy and Picardy; and partly from the zeal. of the age, 


partly from the perſonal regard, univerſally paid him, Prepared a a force, which 


ſeemed equal to the greatneſs of his enterprize. "The * King, on the other hand, 
iſued out writs, requiring the attendance of all his military vaſlals at Dover, and 
even of all able-bodied men, to defend the kingdom in this dangerous extremity. 15 
An infinite number appeared; of whom he ſelected an army of 60,009 men z.a. 


power invincible, had they been united in affectionz to their Prince, and aningted. 


with a becoming zeal for the defence of their native country 7. But the people | 
were ſwayed by ſuperſtition, and regarded their King with horror, as anac hematized. 
by papal cehſures : The barons, beſides lying under the ſame prejudices, were all | 
diſguſted with his tyranny, and were, many of them, fuſpected of holding a 
ſecret correſpondence with the enemy; And the incapacity and cowardice, of i 


the king himſelf, ill fitted to ſtruggle Vith thole. mighty difficul AE men 
prognoſticate che moſt fatal effects from the F rench invaſion. 


„M. paris, p- 161. I. Welt. p. 270. N * ban, p. 16a. by vage, 
3 Paris, p. * M. Welt. p. 271. 
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i PanDoLy; whom the Pope had choſen for his legate, and FPS to head this 
Inga expedition, had, before he left Rome, applied for a ſecret conference 


with his maſter, and had aſked him, whether, if the King of England, in this 


deſperate ſituation, were willing to ſubmit to the apoſtolic ſee, he. ſhould grant 


him any terms of accommodation *? Innocent, who expected more advantages 


from his agreement with a prince ſo abje& both in character and fortune, than 
from his alliance with a great and victorious monarch, who, after ſuch mighty 
acquiſitions, might become too haughty to be bound by ſpiritual chains, ex- 
plained to Pandolf the conditions on which he was willing to be reconciled to the 
King of England. The legate, therefore, as ſoon as he arrived in the north of 
France, ſent over two knights templars to deſire an interview with John at Dover, 
which was readily granted ; and he there repreſented to him, in ſuch ſtrong, and 
probably in ſuch true colours, his loſt condition, the diſaffection of his ſubjects, 
the ſecret combination of his vaſſals againſt him, the mighty armament of France, 
that John yielded at diſcretion , and ſubſcribed to all the conditions which Pan- 


Chap. M. 


3 


Izth May. 


dolf was pleaſed to impoſe upon him; He promiſed, among other articles, that The King's 


he would ſubmit himſelf entirely to the judgment of the Pope; that he would u ee te 


acknowledge Langton for primate; that he would reſtore all the exiled clergy 


and laity, who had been baniſhed on account of the conteſt ; that he would make 
them full reſtitution of their goods, and compenſation for all damages, and in- 


ſtantly conſign eight thouſand pounds, in part of payment; and that every one 
outlawed or impriſoned for their adherence to the Pope, ſhould immediately be 
received into grace and favour F. Four barons ſwore, 335 with the King, to 
the obſervance of this ignominious treaty ||. 
Bor the ignominy of the King was not yet carried to its full height. Parole 
as the firſt ſpecimen of his deference to the Pope's orders, required him to reſign 
his kingdom to the church, and he perſuaded him, that he could no way ſo effec- 
tually diſappoint the French invaſion, as by thus putting himſelf under the im- 
mediate protection of the apoſtolic ſee. John, lying under the agonies of preſent 
terror, made no ſcruple of ſubmitting to this condition. He paſſed a charter, in 
which he ſaid, that, not conſtrained by fear, but of his own free-will, and by the 
common advice and conſent of his barons, he had, for the remiſſion of his own 
ſins and that of his family, reſigned England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair : 
He agreed to hold theſe dominions as feudatory of the church of Rome, by the 


1 Parks, p. 162. + M. Weſt, p. 251. 1 Rymer, vol. 5. p. 166. M. Paris, 
p. 163. Annal. Burt. p. 268. | Rymer, vol. i. p- 170. M. Paris, p. 163. 
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annual payment of u thouſand merke; deen baader /for England, des bun- 


dred for Ireland: And he ſtipulated, that if he or his ſucceſſors ſhould ever pre- 
ſume to revoke or infringe this charter, they ſhould inſtantly, except upon ad- 
5 monition they repented them of their offence, forfeit all right to their dominions *. 
isch May. 


In conſequence of this agreement, John did homage to Pandolf as the Pope's 
legate, with all the humiliating rites which the feudal law requited of vaſſals be- 
fore their liege-lord and ſuperior, He came diſatmed into the legate's preſence, 


who'was ſeated on a throne ; he flung himſelf on his knees before him; he lifted 


up his joined hands, and put them within thoſe of Pandolf ; he ſwore fealty to 
the Pope; and he paid part of the tribute, which he owed for his kingdom as the 
patrimony of St. Peter, The legate, elated by this ſupreme triumph of facerdo- 


tal power, could not forbear difcovering extravagant ſymptoms ef joy and exul- 


tation : He trampled on the money, which was laid at his feet as an earneſt of 
the ſubjection of the kingdom: An inſolence, which, however offenſive to all the 
Engliſh, no one preſent, except the archbiſhop of Dublin, dared to take any no- 
tice of. But tho* Pandolf had brought the King to ſubmit to theſe baſe condi- 
tions, he ſtill refuſed to take off the excommunication and interdict, till an eſti- 
mation ſhould be taken of the loſſes of the eccleſiaſtics, and full compenſation and 
reſtitution ſnould be made them. 


Joux, reduced to this abject ſituation under a foreign power, ſill ſhowed the 
fame diſpoſition to tyranny over his ſubjects, which had been the chief cauſe of 
all his misfortunes. One Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, had foretold, that the 
King, this very year, ſhould loſe his crown ; and for that raſh prophecy, he had 
been town into priſon in Corfe-caſtle. John now determined to bring him to 
puniſhment as an impoſtor ; and tho' the man pleaded, that his prophecy was 
fulfilled, and that the King had loſt. the royal and independant crown which he 
formerly wore, the defence was ſuppoſed to augment his guilt : He was d 
at horſes tails to the town of Warham, and there hanged on a gibbet with his 
ſon F. | 

Wuxx Pandolf, after receiving the Ce of John, returned to the court of 


France, he congratulated Philip on the ſucceſs of his pious enterprize; and in- 


formed him, that John, moved by the terror of the French arms, had now come 
to a juſt ſenſe of his guilt; had returned to obedience under the apoſtolic ſee 3 


had even conſented to do homage to the Pope for his dominions; and having 


5 Rymer, vol. i. p. 176. M. Paris, p. 165. Trivet, p. 158, Ann. Waverl. p. 177. W. He- 
ming. p. 554. M. Weſt. p. 271, 272. Ann. Burt. p. 269. 
+ M. Paris, p. 165. Chron, Dunſt. vol. i. p. 56. Chron. Mailr. p. 186, 187. T. . 


thus 
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thus made his kingdom a part of St. Peter's patrimony, had rendered it impoſ- 
fible for any Chriſtian prince, without the moſt manifeſt and moſt flagrant im- 
' Piety, to attack him“. Philip was in a rage on receiving this intelligence: He 
exclaimed, that having, at the Pope's inſtigation, undertaken an expedition, 
which had coſt him above 60,0co0 pounds Sterling, he was fruſtrated of his pur- 
- poſe, at the time when its ſucceſs was become infallible : He complained, that 


all the expence had fallen upon him; all the advantage had accrued to Innocent v 


He threatened to be no longer the dupe of theſe hypocritical pretences : And aſ- 
ſembling his vaſſals, he laid before them the ill treatment which he had received, 
expoſed the intereſted and fraudulent conduct of the Pope, and required their aſ- 
ſiſtance to execute his enterprize againſt England, in which, he told them, that, 
notwithſtanding the inhibitions and menaces of the legate, he was determined to 


perſevere, The French barons were in that age little leſs ignorant and ſuperſti- 


tious than the Engliſh: Yet, ſo much does the influence of theſe religious prin- 

ciples depend on the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds ! they all yowed to follow 
their prince on his intended expedition, and were reſolute not to be diſappointed 
of that glory and thoſe riches, which they had long expected from this enter- 
prize. The earl of Flanders alone, who had previouſly formed a ſecret treaty 
with John, declaring agaioſt the injuſtice and impiety of the undertaking, with- 
drew with his forces +; and Philip, that he might not leave ſo dangerous an 
enemy behind him, firſt turned his arms againſt the dominions of that prince. 
Mean while, the Engliſh fleet was aſſembled under the earl of Saliſbury, the 
King's natural brother; and tho' inferior in number, received orders to attack 


the French in their harbours. Saliſbury performed this ſervice with ſo much 


ſucceſs, that he took three hundred ſhips; deſtroyed a hundred more ꝓ: And 
Philip, finding it impoſſible to prevent the reſt from falling into the bands of the 
enemy, ſet fire to them himſelf, and thereby rendered it impoſſible for him to 
proceed any farther in his enterprise. 1 1 

Jonx, exulting in his preſent ſecurity, infenfible to his paſt e ad was fo 


Chap, XI. 


1213. ; 


elated with this ſucceſs, that he thought of no leſs than of invading France in his 


turn, and of recovering all thoſe provinces which the proſperous arms of Philip had 


formerly raviſhed from him. He propoſed this expedition to the barons, Who 


were already aſſembled for the defence of the kingdom. But the Engliſh barons 
both hated and deſpiſed their prince: They prognoſticated no ſucceſs to any en- 
terprize conducted by ſuch a leader: And pretending, that their time of ſervice 
was elapſed, and all their proviſions exhauſted, they refuſed to ſecond his under- 


2 'Trivet, p. 160. + M. Paris, p. 166. 1 Paris, p.18. chron. Dunſt. 
vol, i. P · 59 Trivet, P · 157. a ; 2 1 
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taking . The King, however, reſolute in his purpoſe, embarked with.a few 
followers, and ſailed to Jerſey, in the fooliſh notion, that the barons would at 
laſt be aſhamed to ſtay behind +. But finding himſelf diſappointed, he returned 
ro England; and raiſing ſome troops, - threatened to take vengeance on all his 
nobles for their deſertion and diſobedience. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
was in a confederacy with the nobles, here interpoſed-; ſtrictly inhibited the King 
from thinking of ſuch an attempt; and threatened him with a renewal of the ſen- 
tence of excommunication, if he pretended to levy war upon any of his ON. 
before the kingdom was freed from the ſentence of interdict 8x. 


Tae church had diſſolved the ſeveral anathemas pronounced againſt John, by: 
the ſame gradual progreſs with which ſhe had at firſt iſſued them, By receiving 


his homage, and admitting him to the rank of vaſfal, his depoſition was annulled, 


and his ſubjects were again bound by their oaths of allegiance. The exiled: pre- 


lates then returned in great triumph, with Eangton at their head; and: the King, 


hearing of their approach, went forth to meet them, and throwing himſelf on 
the ground before them, he entreated them with tears to have compaſſion on him 


and the kingdom of England j. The primate, ſeeing theſe marks of ſincere pe- 


nitence, led him to the chapter- houſe of Wincheſter, and there adminiſtered an 
oath'to him, by which he again ſwore fealty and obedience to Pope Innocent and 
his ſacceffors ; © promiſed to love, maintain, and defend holy ehurch and the 
clergy-; engaged, that he would re-eſtabliſh the good laws of his anceſtors, par- 
ticularly thoſe of St. Edward, and would aboliſh the wicked ones; and expreſſed 


his reſolution of maintaining juſtice and right in all his dominions 5. The pri- 
mate next gave him abſolution in the requiſite forms, and admitted him to dine 
with him, to the great joy of all the people. The ſentence, however, of inter 
dict was ſtill upheld againſt the kingdom. A new legate, Nicholas, biſhop of 


Freſcati, came into England, in the place of Pandolf; and he declared it to be 


the Pope's intentions never to looſen that ſentence, til full reſtitution was made 


to the clergy of every thing taken from them, and ample reparation for all da- 

mages which they: had ſuſtained . He only permitted maſs. to be ſaid with a 
low voice in the churches, till theſe loſſes and damages could be eſtimated to the 
ſatisfaction of the parties. Certain barons. were appointed to take an account of 
the claims * and John was aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the ſums, to which the 
clergy made their loſſes to amount. Na leſs than twenty thouſand marks were 

demanded by. the chonks nne alone; twenty-three thouſand for, the ſee- 


-M. Pate, p. 166. . Ibid: $M, Pai, p. 16). I'M; Pad p. 166. 
Ann. Wayerl P. 178. hs $. M. Faris, P: 166. ; +, Trivets. p. 160. Ann, Waverl, p. 178. 
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of Lincoln "; and the King, finding theſe pretenſions to be infinite and endleſs; Chap. Xt. 
proffered the clergy the ſum of an hundred thouſand marks for a final acquittal, 1213. 
The clergy rejected the offer with diſdain ; but the Pope, willing to favour his 
new vaſſal, whom he found zealous in his declarations of fealty, and regular in 
paying the ſtipulated tribute to Rome, directed his legate to accept'of forty thou- 
fand T. The iſſue of the whole was, that the biſhops and conſiderable abbots 
got reparation beyond what they had any title to demand: The inferior clergy 
were obliged to fit down contented with their loſſes E: And the King, after the 
| fentence of interdict was taken off, renewed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, and by 

a new charter, ſealed 1 Sold. his hooves of N and obedience to the 

wy of Rome I.. oe” 


5 4 [8 


Wazx: this vexatious I was at laſt brought: to a ane the King, as 1214, 

if he had nothing farther to attend to but triumphs and victories, went over to 
Poictou, which ſtill acknowledged his authority ; and he carried war into Phi- 

lip's dominions. He beſieged a caſtle near Angiers; but the approach of prince 

Lewis, Philip's ſon, obliged him to raiſe the ſiege with ſuch precipitation, that 
he left his tents, machines, and baggage behind him; and he returned to Eng- 

land with diſgrace. About the ſame time, he heard of the great and deciſive 
victory gained by the King of France at Bovines over the Emperor Otho, who 
had entered France at the head of 1 g0, ooo Germans; a victory which eſtabliſned 
for ever the glory of Philip, and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions. John 

could therefore think henceforth of nothing farther, than of ruling peaceably his 

own kingdom; and bis cloſe conjunction with the Pope, which he was deter- 
mined at any price to maintain, enſured him, as he imagined, the certain attain · 

mont of this object. But the laſt and moſt grievous ſcene of this prince's miſ- 

fortunes ſtill awaited him; and he was deſtined to paſs throꝰ a ſerics of more hu - 
| edge, circumſtances than had ever yet fallen to the lot of any other monarch; 

Tux introduction off the feudal law into England by William the Conqueror Diſcontents of 

; had much infringed the liberties, however imperfect, enjoyed by the Anglo. te barons. 
Saxons in their antient government, and had reduced the whole people to a ſtate 

of vaſſalage under the King or barons, and even the greateſt part of them to a 

real ſtate of ſlavery. The neceſſity alſo of devolving great power into the hands 

of a prince, who was to maintain a military dominion over a vanquiſhed nation, 

had engaged the Norman barons to ſubmit to a more rigorous and abfolute au- 
chotity, than that to which men of their rank; in other feudal governments, were 


* Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 64. +; M. Paris, Po 173. _ Chron, Dunſt.” vol. i. p. 624 
1 Ann. Waverl. p. 179, 1. M. Pais, p. 172, 1 Queen Eleanor died in 1203 or 1204. 
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commonly ſubjected. The prerogatives of the crown, once raiſed to a high. pitch; 
were not eaſily reduced z and the nation, during the courſe. of an hundred and fifty 


years, had groaned under a tyranny, unknown to all the kingdoms. founded by 


the northern conquerors. Henry I. that he might allure the people to give an 
excluſion to his elder brother Robert, had granted them a charter, favourable in 


many particulars to their liberties; Stephen had rene wed this grant; Henry II. 


had confirmed it: But the conceſſions of all theſe princes had ſtill remained with- 
out effect; and the ſame unlimited, at leaſt irregular authority, continued to be 
exerciſed both by them and their ſucceſſors. The only happineſs was, that arms 
were never yet raviſhed from the hands of the barons and people : The nation, 
by a great confederacy, might ſtill vindicate its liberties: And nothing was more 
likely, than the character, conduct, and fortunes of the preſent ſovereign, to 
produce ſuch a general union and combination againſt him. Equally odious and 
contemptible, both in public and private life, he affronted the barons by his in- 
ſolence, diſhonoured their families by his gallantries, enraged them by his tyran- 
ny, and gave diſcontent to all ranks of men by his endleſs exactions and impoſi- 
tions . The effect of theſe lawleſs practices had already appeared in the generat 
demand made by the barons of a reſtoration of their privileges; and after he had 
reconciled himſelf to the Pope, by abandoning the independanee of the kingdom, 
he appeared to all the world in ſo mean a light, that they Dong thought 
they might with ſafety and honour inſiſt upon their pretenſions, 


Bur nothing forwarded this confederacy ſo much as the concurrence of Lange 
ton, archbiſhop of Canterbury; a man, whoſe memory, tho* he was obtruded 
on the nation by a palpable incroachment of the ſee of Rome, ought always to 
be reſpected by the Engliſh. This prelate, whether he was moved by the ge- 
neroſity of his nature and his affection to public good; or had entertained an ani- 

moſity againſt John, on account of the long oppoſition made by that prince to 
his election ; or thought, that an acquiſition of liberty to che people would ſerve 
to increaſe and ſecure the e of the church; had formed the plan of re- 
forming the government, and had prepared the way for that great innovation, 
by inſerting thoſe ſingular clauſes, above mentioned in the oath, which he admi- 
niſtered to the King, before he would abſolve him from the ſentence: of ' excom- 
_ munication, Soon after, in a private meeting of ſome principal , barons at Lon- 
don, he ſhowed them a copy of Henry I. “s charter, which, he ſaid, he had hap- 
pily found in a monaſtery 3 and he exhorted them to inſiſt on the renewal and 
obſervance of it: The barons ſwore, chat they would ſooner loſe their lives thas 


. *\ Chron. Mailr. p. 288. T. Wykes, p. 36. Ann, Waverl. p. 287. W. Heming. p. 357 
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depart from ſv reaſonable a aalen *. The confederacy began now to ſpread Chap. xl. 


wider, and to comprehend almoſt all the barons of England; ard a new and 
more numerous meeting was ſummoned by Langton at St. Edmondſbury, under 
colour of devotion. He again produced to the aſſembly the old charter of 
Henry; renewed his exhortations of unanimity and vigour in the proſecution of 


it their purpoſe; and repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colours the tyranny to which they 


had ſo long been ſubjected, and from which it now behoved them to free them- 
ſelves and their poſterity f. The barons, inflamed by his eloquence, incited by 
the ſenſe of their wrongs, and encouraged by the appearance of their power and 
numbers, folemnly took an oath before the high altar, to adhere to each other, 
to inſiſt on their demands, and to make endleſs war on the King, till he ſhould 
ſubmit to grant them . They agreed, that, after the feſtival of Chriſtmas, 
they would prefer in a body their common petition; and in the mean time, they 
ſeparated, after mutually promiſing, that they would put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence, would inlift men and parchaſc _ and would ſupply their caſtles 
with the neceſſary proviſions. 


Tax barons appeared in London on the day appointed; and demanded of the 
King, that, in conſequence of his own oath before the primate, as well as in 
deference to their juſt rights, he would grant them a renewal of Henry's charter, 
and a confirmation of the laws of St. Edward. The King, alarmed with their 
zeal and unanimity, as well as with their power, required a delay; promiſed, 
that at the feſtival of Eaſter, he would give them a poſitive anſwer to their pe- 
| tition; and offered them the archbiſhop of. Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, and 
the earl of Pembroke, the Mareſchal, as ſureties for his fulfilling this engage- 
ment ||. The barons accepted of the terms, and peaceably returned to their 
caſtles. 


barons, endeavoured to avail himſelf of the eccleſiaſtical power, of whoſe influ- 
efice he had, from his own recent misfortunes, had ſuch fatal experience. He 
granted to the clergy a charter, abandoning for ever that important prerogative, 
for which his father and all his anceſtors had zealouſly contended ; yielding to 
them the free election on all vacancies ; reſerving only the power to iſſue a conge 
d'elire, and to ſubjoin a confirmation of the election; and declaring, that, if 
either of theſe were with-held, the choice ſhould nevertheleſs be deemed juſt and 


rr + M. Paris, p. 77g. 1 M. Patis, p. 176. 
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- DurinG this interval, John, in order to break or ſubdue the aue of his r5th Jn 


Chap. Xt, 


2215 · 
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valid . He made a vow to lead an army into Paleſtine againſt, the infidels, and 
he took on him the croſs; in hopes, that be would receive from the church chat 
protection, which ſhe tendered to every one that had entered into this ſacred and 
meritorious engagement +. And he ſent to Rome his agent, William de Mau- 


<lerc, in order to appeal to the Pope againſt the tyranny of his barons, and pro- 
cure him a favourable ſentence from that powerful tribunal . The barons alſo 


were not negligent on their part in endeavouring to engage the Pope i in their in- 


tereſts: They diſpatched Euſtace de Veſcie to Rome; laid their caſe before In- 


nocent as their feudal lord; and petitioned him to interpoſe his authority wick 
the King, and oblige him to reſtore and confirm all their 16:0 and undoubted 


privileges ||. 

Innocent beheld with regret the diſturbances which had ain in ae 
and was much inclined to favour John in his pretenſions. He had no other hopes 
of retaining and extending his newly acquired ſuperiority over that kingdom, but | 
by ſupporting ſo baſe and degenerate a prince, who was willing to ſacrifice every 
conſideration to his preſent ſafety ; and he foreſaw, that, if the adminiſtration 
fell into the hands of theſe gallant and high-ſpirited barons, they would vindi- 
cate the honour, liberty, and independance of the nation, with the ſame ardour 
which they now exerted. in defence of their own. He. wrote letters therefore tg 
the prelates, to the nobility, and to the King himſelf. He exhorted the firſt to 


employ their good offices in conciliating peace between the contending parties, 


and putting an end to civil diſcord: To the ſecond, he expreſſed his diſapproba- 
tion of their conduct in employing force to extort conceſſions from their reluctant 


ſovereign: The laſt, he adviſed to treat his nobles with grace and indulgence, 
and to grant them ſuch of their demands as ſhould appear juſt and reaſonable F. , 


Tux barons eaſily ſaw, from the tenor of theſe letters, that they muſt lay their 
account with having the Pope, as well as the King, for their adverſary ; but 
they had already advanced too far to recede from their pretenſions, and their paſ- 
ſions were ſo deeply engaged, that it exceeded even the power of ſuperſtition itſelf 
any longer to controul them. They alſo foreſaw, that the thunders of Rome, 
when not ſeconded by the efforts of the Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, would be of ſmall 
avail againſt them; and they perceived, that the moſt conſiderable of the pre- 
lates, as well as all the inferior clergy, profeſſed the higheſt approbation of their 
cauſe. Beſides, that theſe men were ſeized with the national paſſion for laws and 
liberty; bleſſings, of which they themſelves expected to partake z there concur- 


* Rymer, vol. i. p. 197. / =o Rymer, vol. i. p. 200. Trivet, p. 162. T. Wykes, p. 37. 
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red very powerful cauſes to looſen their deyoted attachment to the apoſtolic ſee. Chap. XI. 
It appeared from all the late uſurpations of the Roman pontiff, that he pretend 
to reap alone all the advantages accruing from that victory, which, under his 
banners, tho? at their own hazard, they had every where obtained over the civil 
magiſtrate. The Pope aſſumed a deſpotic power over all the churches : Their 
particular cuſtoms, privileges, and immunities, were treated with diſdain : Even 
the canons of general councils were ſet aſide by his diſpenſing power: The whole 
.adminiſtration of the church was centered in the court of Rome: All preferments 
ran of courſe in the ſame channel: And the provincial clergy ſaw, at leaſt felt, 
that there was a neceſſity of limiting theſe exorbitant pretenſions. The legate, 
Nicholas, in filling thoſe numerous vacancies which had fallen in England dur- 
ing an interdict of fix years, had proceeded i in the moſt arbitrary manner; and 
had paid no regard, in conferring dignities, to perſonal merit, to rank, to the 
inclination of the electors, or to the cuſtoms of the country. The Engliſh =" 
church was univerſally diſguſted ; and Langton bimſelf, tho' he owed his eleva- 1 
tion to an incroachment of the Romiſh ſee, was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in his high 13 
office, than he became jealous of the privileges annexed to it, and formed attach- 
ments with the country ſubjected to his juriſdiction. Theſe cauſes, tho they 
opened ſlowly the eyes of men, failed not to produce their effect: They ſet 
bounds to the uſurpations of the papacy: The tide firſt ſtopped, and then turn- 


barons, on the approach of the feſtival of Eaſter, when they were to expect the the barons. 

King's anſwer to their petitions, met by agreement at Stamford; and they aſ- 14 
ſembled a force, conſiſting of above 2000 knights, beſides their retainers and in- | 15 

ferior perſons without number. Elated with their power, they advanced in a 25th April. 

body to Brackley, within fifteen miles of Oxford, the place where the court then 

. reſided ; and they there received a meſſage from the King, by the archbiſhop of 

| Canterbury and the earl of Pembroke, deſiring to know what thoſe liberties were 4 

1 which they ſo zealouſly challenged from their ſovereign. They delivered to theſe f fl 
meſſengers a ſchedule, containing the chief articles of their demands; which was 8 


ed againſt the ſovereign pontiff: And it is otherwiſe inconceivable, how that | 
age, ſo. prone to ſuperſtition, and ſo ſunk in ignorance, or rather ſo devoted to | f | 
a ſpurious erudition, could have eſcaped falling into an abſolute and total ſlavery I 
under the court of Rome. J j | 

Azovr the time that the Pope 8 letters arrived in England, the malecontent Inſurrectionof 1 


no ſooner ſhown to the King, than he burſt into a furious paſſion, and aſked, i 
why the barons did not alſo demand of him his kingdom ? ? TO that he 1 
would never Nt them ſuch liberties as muſt reduce himſelf to ſlavery *. . 1 
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24th May. 


n Char- A Conrarel e edel the King tbe 95 hl Ws ble al hamlet, R 


» 15th June. 


5 55 June. . | 


No ſooner were the confederated: nobles informed of John's cefolul,” "than BO 
dhe Robert Fitz · Walter for general, whom they called the Mareſcbal of the-army 
of God and of holy church; and they \proceeded'withourt farther ceremony to make 
war” pon the King. They beſieged the caftle of Northampton during fifteen days, 


| tho' without ſucceſs *: The gates of Bedford caſtle were willingly opened to them 
by William Beanchamp, its owner: They advanced to Ware in their Wðn to 


London, where they held a correſpondence with the principal citizens: They 


were received without oppoſition into that capital: And finding now the great 


ſuperiority of their force, they iſſued out proclamations, requiring the dtlier Ba- 
'rons to join chem, and menacing them, in caſe of refüſal br delay, with com- 
mittin Veräin '6n their nouſes and eéſtates +. In order to o- then t 
they EY "Expett "From their proſperous*arms, they made incurhions fröth EU- 


don, and laid ande the King's parks and palaces ; and all the baroris, had 
| Litherto carried the ſemblance ' of ſupporting the royal party, were glad of this 


pretence to join openly a cauſe, which they had always ſecretly favoured: The 


King was left at Odiham' in Surrey with a Poor retinue of "only" Teven'knights WM 


"and after t try ing 'feveral expedichts" to thide"the' blow, After ölfering to? refer all 


differences to the Pope alone, or to eight batons,” four to be cheſen by himſehf, 
and four by che colifedeFates +, he fond "hinaſelP'r Lift de to ſubmit Wen | 


"na... 


18 * 


between Windlor and Staines 3 a place Which Has cer finee ben extrtniely ele- 
brated, on account of this great e vent. The tho parties *Encarriped*up 1. "like __ 


open enemies; and after a debate of a few days, the King, wit adi Whith 


Was ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ſigned and fealed the charter which was Tequired of 
"kim. This famous deed, "Commonly cakled the GRTIAT CHAN TEA; either grant- 


ed or ſecured very important liberties and Pfix neger to every order ider ce | 


kingdom, to the clergy,” to the barons,” und to che people. 


Tur freedom of elections was ſecured to the 4350 The TO YIY 
0 bone d'elire and con- . 
" firmation was ſuperſeded: "All check upon appeals” to Rome wus removed, by 


the King was confirmed, by which the neceſſity” "of a 


5 the allowance granted every mag to depart the' kingdom at Pleaſure > And the 


ines upon the clergy, for any offence, were  ofUited* tb be ee their | 


- lay eſtates, not to their eccleſiaſtical benefices. | 


Tur privileges granted to the barons were either abatemedies 3 in the rigors n 
the feudal law, or determinations in points. which had been left. 928 that 1 or 
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had become by praQtice, arbitrary and ambiguous. The reliefs of heirs ſucceeding Chap. 58 


to a military fee were aſcertained ; an earl's at an hundred pounds, a baron's at an' 


hundred marks, a knight's at an hundred ſhillings. Te was ordained by the char- 


ter, that, if the heir be a minor, he ſhall, immediately upon his majority, enter 


e ſhall levy only reaſonable profits upon the eſtate, without committing waſte 


the his eſtate, without paying any relief: The King ſhall not ſell his wardſhip :' 


or hurting the property: He ſhall uphold the caſtles, houſes, mills, parks and 
. Ponds: And if he commit the guardianſhip of the eſtate to the ſheriff or any 
other, he ſhall previouſly oblige them to find ſurety to the ſame purpoſe. Dur- 


ing. the minority of a baron, while his lands are in wardſhip, and are not in his 


own poſſeſſion, no debt which he owes to the Jews ſhall bear any intereſt. Heirs 
ſhall be married without diſparagement; and before the marriage be contracted, 
the neareſt relations of the perſons ſhall be informed of it. A widow, without 
paying any relief, ſhall enter upon her dower, the third part of her huſband's 


rents : She ſhall not be compelled to marry, ſo long as ſhe chuſes to continue 


ſingle; ſhe ſhall only give ſecurity never to marry without her lord*s conſent, 


The King mall not claim the ward ſhip of any minor, who holds lands by mili- 


tary tenure of a baron, on pretence that he alſo holds lands of the crown, by 
ſoccage or any other tenure. Seutages ſhall be eſtimated at the ſame rate as in 
the time of Henry I.; and no ſcutage or aid, except in the three general feudal 
caſes, the King's captivity, the knighting his eldeſt ſon, and the marrying his 
eldeſt daughter, ſhall be impoſed but by the great council of the kingdom; the 


8 prelates, earls and great barons, ſhall be called to this great council, each by a 


particular writ ; the leſſer barons by a general ſummons of the ſheriff. The 
King ſhall not ſeize any baron's land for a debt to the crown, if the baron poſ- 


ſeſſes as many goods and chattels as are ſufficient to diſcharge that debt. No 


man ſhall be obliged to perform more ſervice for his fee than he is bound to by 
his tenure. No governor or conſtable of a caſtle ſhall oblige any knight to give 
money for caſtle- guard, if he is willing to perform the ſervice in perſon, or by 
another able-bodied man; and if the knight be in the field himſelf, by the King's 
command, he mall be exempt from all other ſervice of this nature. No vaſſal 


hall be allowed to RI fo muck of his land as to e bimlclf from joe 


forming his ſervice to his lord: 


Tazsz. were the 1 articles, which were calculated ug the intereſt of ; 
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the barons 3 and ba 


to increaſe the power and independance of an order of men, 7 were dy 


too 225 and whoſe yoke might have become more [ny on the people 
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Chap. * than even that of an abſolute A But the barons, 3 NEWS drew WY” 


impoſed on the prince this memorable charter, were neceſſitated to inſert in it 


other clauſes of a more extenſive and more beneficent nature: They could not 


expect the concurrence of the people, without comprehending, together with their 
own, the intereſts of inferior ranks. of men; and all proviſions, 'which the ba- 
rons, for their own ſakes, were- obliged to make, in order to enſure the free and 
equitable adminiſtration of juſtice, tended directly to the benefit of the whole | 
community. The following were the principal clauſes of this nature. 


Ir was ordained, that all the. privileges and immunities, above mentioned, 
grad to the barons againſt the King, ſhould be extended by the barons to their 
inferior vaſſals. The King bound himſelf. not to grant any writ, empowering a 
baron to levy aids from his vaſſals, except in the three feudal caſes. One weight 
and one meaſure ſhall be obſerved throughout the whole kingdom. Merchants 


mall be allowed to tranſact all buſineſs, without being expoſed: to any-arbitrary 


tolls and impoſitions : They and all free men ſhall be allowed to go out of the 


kingdom and return to it at pleaſure. London, and all cities and burghs, ſhall 


preſerve their antient liberties, immunities and free cuſtoms: Aids ſhall not be 


required of them but by the conſent of the great council. No towns nor indivi- 


duals ſhall be obliged to make or ſupport bridges but by antient cuſtom, The 
goods of every free man ſhalt be diſpoſed of according to his will: If he die in- 
teſtate, his heirs ſhall ſucceed to them. No officer of the crown ſhall take any 
horſes, carts, or wood, without the conſent of the owner. The King's courts 


of juſtice ſhall be ſtationary, and ſhall no longer follow his perſon-; They ſhalt * 


be open to every one; and juſtice ſhall no longer be bought, refuſed, or delayed 
by them. The ſheriffs ſhall be incapacitated to hold pleas of the crown ; and 
ſhall not put any perſon upon his trial, from rumor or ſuſpicion alone, but up- 
on the evidence of lawful witneſſes. No freeman ſhall be taken or impriſoned, 


or diſpoſſeſſed of his free tenement and liberties, - or outlawed, or baniſhed, or 


any wiſe hurt or injured, unleſs by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the 


law of the land; and all who ſuffered otherwiſe in this or the two former reigns, Te 
mall be reſtored to their rights and poſſeſſions. Every freeman ſhall be fined in 


proportion to his fault; and no fine ſhall be levied on him to his utter ruin: 
Even a villain or ruſtic ſhall not by any fine be bereaved. of his carts, ploughs, 
and implements of huſbandry. This was the only article calculated. for the i in- 


tereſts of this body of men, e at that time che moſt numerous in the 


kingdom. | 
Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the abs cles of 5 Great Charter contain ſuc 


mitigations and explanations of the feudal law 2s are very reaſonable and equi- 
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table; link the latter involve all the chief outlines of a legal government, and Chap. XT. 


provide for the equal diſtribution of juſtice, and free enjoyment of property; the 
great objects for which political ſociety was at firſt founded by men, which the 
people have a perpetual and unalienable right to recall, and which no time, nor 
precedent, not ſtature, nor poſitive inſtitution, ought to deter them from keep- 

ing ever uppermoſt in their thoughts and attention. Tho" the proviſions made 


by this charter might, conformable to the genius of the age, be eſteemed too 


conciſe, and too bare of circumſtances, to maintain the execution of its articles, 
in oppoſition to the chicanery of lawyers, ſupported by the violence of power; 
time gradually aſcertained the ſenſe of all the ambiguous expreſſions, and thoſe 
generous barons, who firſt extorted this conceſſion, fill held their ſwords in their 
hands,” and could turn them againſt thoſe who dared, on any pretence, to depart 
from the original ſpirit and meaning of the grant, It is now eaſy, from the te- 
nor of this charter, to determine what thoſe laws were of King Edward, which 
the Engliſh nation, during ſo many generations, ſtill deſired, with ſuch an obſti- 
nate perſeverance, to have recalled and eftabliſhed, © They were theſe latter arti- 
cles of Magna Charta; and the barons, who, at the beginning of theſe commo- 
tions, required the revival of the Saxon laws, undoubtedly thought, that they 
had - ſufficiently ſatisfied the people by procuring them this conceſſion, which com- 
prehended the chief objects to which they had ſo long aſpired. But what we are 
moſt to admite, is the prudence and moderation of theſe haughty nobles them- 
ſelves,” who were enraged by injuries, enflamed by oppoſition, and elated by a 
total victory over their ſovereign. They were contented, even in this plenitude 
of power, to depart from ſome articles of Henry I.'s charter, which they made 


the foundation of their demands, particularly from the abvlition of wardſhips, 


fo important a point; and they feem to have been ſufficiently cateful not to di- 
miniſh too far the power and revenue of the crown. If they appear, therefore, 

to have carried other demands to too great a height, it can be aſcribed. only to 
the faithleſs and tyrannical character of the King himſelf, of which they had long 


had experience, and which, they foreſaw, would, if they provided no farther ſe. 


curity, lead him ſoon to infringe their liberties, and recall his own conceſſions. 
This alone gave birth to thoſe other articles, ſeemingly exorbitant, Wich were 
added. as a rampart for the ſafeguard of the Great Charter. 

Tur barons obliged the King to agree; that London ſhould remain in their 
N and the Tower be conſigned to the cuſtody of the primate, till the 1 Sth 
of Auguſt next, or till the execution of the feyeral articles of the great charter 1 


1 1 | IT: 101; 2 if 


2 Rymer, vol. i. P. 201. Chon, . yol. i. p. 73. £ 46h 4 
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Cup. xt. The better to inſure the ſame: end, Melde them to chooſe fine and twenty 


members from their own bedy, | as-conſervators of the public liberties 3 and no 
bounds were ſet to the authority of theſe men either in extent or duration. If any 
complaint was made of a violation of the charter, whether by the King, juſticiaries, 


ſheriffs, or foneſters, any four of theſe barons; might ad moniſn the King to re» 


dreſs. the grievancez, and if ſatisfaction was not obtained, they could aſſemble the 
whole. council of twenty- five; who, in conjunction with the great council, were 


empowered to compel him to obſerve. the charter; and, in caſe of reſiſtance, might 


levy war againſt him, attack his caſtles, and employ every kind of violence, except 
againſt his royal perſon, and that of his Qgeen and children. All men, through - 


out the kingdom, were bound, under the penalty of confiſcatiqn, to.ſwear obedi- 


ence to the five and twenty barons; and the freeholders' of each county were to | 


chooſe. twelve knights, who were to, make report of ſuch evil cuſtoms as required 


redreſs, conformable to the tenor of the Great Charter v. The names of theſe con · 
ſervators were the earls of Clare, Albemarle, Gloceſter, Wincheſter, Hereford, 
Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, William Mareſchal 
the younger, Robert Fita - Walter, G Gilbert de Clare, Euſtace de Veſcey, the 
mayor of London, William de Moubray, Geoffrey de Say, Roger de Mombezon, 


William de Huntingfield, Robert de Ros, the conſtable of Cheſter, William de 


Aubenie, Richard de Perci; William Malet, John, rege Wilkam de Lan- 
valay, Hugh de Bigod, and Roger de Mountfichet f. Thoſe; men were by chib 


convention, really inveſted. with the ſovereignty of the. kingdom: They were 


rendered co-ordinate with the King, or rather ſuperior to him, in the exerciſe. of 
the executive power: And as there was no circumſtance of goyeroment, which, 
either directly or indirectly, might not bear a relation to.the ſecurity or abſervance 
of the great charter; there could ſcarce occur any Wen in which they may | 
not lawfully interpoſe their authority. + TT PW STS TT 


Jom ſeemed. to ſubmit paſſively to all aheſe rai, Ct | 
to majeſty: He ſent writs to all the ſheriffs, ordering them to conſtrain every 
one to fwear obedience to the twenty-five barons 4 He diſmiſſed all his foreign 
forces: He pretended, that his government was hencefocth to tun in a new tenor, 
and to be mote intlulgent to the liberty and independanoe of his people. But he 
only diſſembled, *till he ſhould fied. a favourable: apportunĩty of annulling all bis 
conceſfions. W injuries and ee _ he bag en, "__ * 


„This ſeems A cen proof that the honſe of 03 waz way hes. ig. be e the 
knights and burgeſſes from the ſeveral counties M7 ve given in to the lords a liſt 225 che A : 
without any new election. 


- 
. * 
* 
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| dP and King of Fratice,/ as they came from equals or ſuperiors, ſeemed to Chap. XL. 
malte bur ſmall impreſſion on him: But the ſenſe of this perpetual and total ſub- * 
Jecllen under his own rebellious vaſſals ſunk deep in his mind, and he was deter- 
ige, at all hazards, to throw off fo ignominious a ſlavery . He grew ſullen, 
ent, and reſerved; He! ſhunned the ſociety of his courtiers and nobles : He retired 
into the Ille of Wight,” as if Jefirous' to hide his ſhame and confuſion ; but in this 
retreat he meditated the moſt fatal vengeance againſt all his enemies T. He ſe- 
cretly ſent abroad his emiffaries to infift foreign ſoldiers, and to invite the rapa- * 
I ciots Btabangons into his ſervice; by the proſpect of Haring the ſpoils of England, EY 
"and reapi MY. the forfeitures of ſo many opulent barons, who had ineurred the guilt | 
«of tebeHio by tiling/inarins againtibiin' . And he diſpatehed a meſſenger to 
Rote, im order to lay before che Pope the great charter; which he had been com- 
ef led to, figb, add to A 1 1 9918 ene "of FRO) which | 
d dern ampoſed upon him . | 
oY - NOCENT, conſidering bittet as et 100 of * - was incenſed © 
at the temerity of dhe barons, who, tho” they pretended to appeal to his au- 
"thoriy, had dared, Without waiting for his confent, to impoſe ſuch terms on a 
Tihce, who, by reſigning to the. Roman pontiff, his crown and independance, 
1 placed himſelf immediately under the papal protection. He iſſued, therefore, a 
"A bull, in which, from the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, and from the au- 
chority, which God had committed to him, to build and deftroy K ingdoms, to 
Plant and overthrow, he-annulled and-yacated' the whale charter,” as, 0 in itlelf, 
SLANG by compulſion, and as. derogatory to the dignity, of he. apoſtolic lee. 
15 prohibited the barons, to exact the, obſervance of it?, He even Þrohibited the 
"King inet tc pay, any regard to it: He abſolyed,| him on his ſubjects from all 
"oaths, which, they had been conſtrained to rake t to that urpole.: "And he denounced 
| A general ſcntenes of. exeommunication Apaiplt every, one, who: Hp perſevere : 
in maintaining ſuch. trealonable and iniquitous pretenſions 59. pl 
Tus Kings as bis foreign. forces Arrived along vith, this bull, now yentured Renewal ee bh 
to take off the maſk ; and; under ſanction of the Pope s decree, recalled, all the the civil wars. 75 
Aiderties, which he had granted to bis ſubjects, and Mhich he had bolemaiy ſworn 1 
do obſervg. But the ſpiritual weapon as found upon trial to carry leſs farce with = SEES a 
it, chan he had reaſon from his Own experience totapprehend. 7e The primate. re- 5 | 
fuſed to obey the Pope in publiſhing the ſentence of-excammunication againſt che | 
rt J and tho“ he was cited to d that he N attend a 7 council, . * - 


* 
8 . 


4 
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Chap. xl. there aſſembled, and was ſuſpended, on account of his diſobedience to the Pope, | 


1215 


goth Now, | 


and his ſecret correſpondence. with the King's enemies * : Tho' a, new and parti- 
cular ſentence of excommunication was denounced by name againſt the Principal 8 
barons + 3 John ſtill found, that his nobyjity and people, and even his clergy, 
- adhered to the defence of their liberties, and to their combination againſt him : 
The ſword of his foreign mercenaries was all he had to mul for the e 
of his authority. 1 n . Af 


Tus barons, after 8 the. great charter, ſeem to | Ru ec lulled into 


| A \ fatal ſecurity, and to have taken no rational meaſures, in caſe of the introduc» 


tion of a foreign force, for xe · aſſembling their armies. The King was from the 
- firſt maſter of the field; and immediately laid ſiege to the caſtle of \ Rocheſter, 
which was-obſtinately, defended by William de ; Albiney, ; at the head of an hundred 
and forty knights; wich their, retainers, and was at laſt reduced by famine, ; ] 1 
irritated with the reſiſtance, intended to have hanged the governor and all 
gartiſon; but on the repreſentation of William de Mauleon, who ſuggeſted to 
him the danger of reprizals, he was contented to {acrifice, in this barbarqus man- 
ner, the inferior priſoners only f. The captivity, of William de Albiney, the | beſt 
| officer among the confederated barons, was an irreparable loſs to their cauſe and 
no regular oppoſition was thenceforth made to the "progreſs, of the royal n 
The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited by 4 cruel and inraged prince, 


„ againſt the eſtates, tenants, manors, "houſes, parks of the Barons, 


- and ſpread devaſtation, over the face of the kingdom. Nothing was ſeen bur the 
flames of villages. and caſtles reduced to aſhes, the conſternation and miſery of the 


Inhabitants, tortures exerciſed by the ſoldiery to make them reveal their con- 


cealed treaſures j|, and reptizals no leſs barbarous, committed by the barons and 
their partizans on the royal demeſnes, and on the eſtates of ſuch as tilt adhered 


_ to the crown g. The King marching thro* the whole extent of England, from 


Dover to Berwick, Jaid the provinces waſte on each ſide of him; and conſideted 
every eſtate, which was not his immediate property, as" ehtirely hoſtile and the 


object of military. execution. The nobility of the north in particular, who had 
ſhown greateſt violence in the recovery of their liberties, and who, acting ih a 
| ſeparate body, had expreſſed their diſcontent even at the conceſſions made by 
the great charter; as they could expect no mercy, fled before him with their wives 
and families, and purchaſed the e Re, the'young King of Scots, 
l by doing homage to 11 lotta e e ertung 
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loſs of their: liberties, their properties, and their lives, employed a remedy no 
leſs deſperate z and making applications to the court of France, offered to ac: Prince Lewis 
knowledge Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip, for their ſovereign ; on condition, r 
that he afforded them protection from the violence of their enraged prince. Tho? | 
the ſenſe of the common rights of mankind, the only rights which are entirely 
indefeaſible, might have juſtified them in their depoſition of the King; they 
declined inſiſting before Philip, on a pretenſion, which is commonly fo unfa- 
vourable among ſovereigns, and which ſounds. harſhly in their royal ears. They 
affirmed, that John was incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, by reaſon. of the 
attainder, - paſſed upon him during his brother's reign ; tho? that attainder had 
been reverſed, and Richard had eyen, by his laſt will, declared him his ſucceſſor. 
They pretended, that he was already legally depoſed by ſentence of the peers of 
France, on account of the murder of his nephew; tho' that ſentence could not 
poſſibly regard any thing but his tranſmarine dominions, which alone he held in 
homage to that crown. On more. plauſible grounds, they affirmed, that he had 
already depoſed. himſelf by doing bomage to the Pope, changing the nature of 
| his. ſovereignty, and reſigning an independant crown for a fee or vaſſalage under 

a foreign power. And as Blanche of Caſtille, the wife of Lewis, was deſcended 
by her mother from Henry II. they maintained, tho' many other princes ſtood 
heſore her in the order of ſucceſſion, that they had not Ho 12 8 royal fatnily 
in chooſing, her huſband for their ſovereign. | 


Puli was extremely tempted to lay hold. of the ar prize which v was offered | 
to him. The Pope's legate menaced- him with interdicts and excommunications, 
if he invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, or attacked a prince, who was under 
the immediate protection of the holy ſee +3. but as Philip was inſured of the obe- 
dience of his own vaſſals, his principles were changed with the conjunctures of 
the times, and he now undervalued as much all papal cenſures, as he formerly 
pretended to pay reſpect to them. His chief ſcruple was with regard to the fide - 
bes which he might expect of the Engliſh barons in their new engagements, and 
the danger of entruſting his ſon and heir into the hands of men, who might, on 
any caprice or neceſſity,” make peace with their native ſovereign, by ſacrificing 
a pledge of ſo much value. He therefore exacted from the barons twenty-five 
hoſtages of the moſt noble birth in the kingdom | ; and having obtained this ſe- 
curity, he firſt ſent over a ſmall army to the relief of the confederates, and then 
more numerous forces, who arrived with Lewis himſelf at their head, | | : 


+ M. Weſt. p. 274. | Knyghton p. 2423. M. Par, p. 194: M. wa. 275. 
I M. Paris, p. 193. Cbron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 74. 5 | | 
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518. 5 TI HE firſt effect of he young Srince's appearance in Bright Vas * Ace den 
of John 8 foreign troops, who, being moſtly tevied in Flanders, and other provinces 
of France, refuſed to ſerve againſt the heir 'of their monarchy *. The Gaſcons 
and Poitivins alone, who were ſtill John's ſubjects, adhered to his cauſe; but 
they were too weak to maintain that ſuperiority in the field, which they had 
| hitherto ſupported againſt the confederated barons. Many conſiderable noblemen 
deſerted John's party, the earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, Warrenne, Oxford, Albe- 
marle, and William Mareſchal the younger: His caſtles fell daily into the 
bands of the enemy: Dover was the only place, which, from the valor and fide- 
lity of Hubert de Burgh, the governor, made refiſtance to the progreſs of Lewis 
arms +: And the barons had the melancholy: proſpect of finally ſucceeding in 
their purpoſe, and of eſcaping the tyranny of their own King, by impoſing on 
themſelves and the nation a foreign yoke.” But this union was of very ſhort'du- 
ation between the French and Engliſh nobles ; and the imprudence of Lewis, 
; ho on every occaſion ſhowed too viſible a preference to the former,  encreaſed 
- that jealouſy, which it was ſo natural for the latter to entertain in their preſent 
ſituation . The viſcount of Melun, too, it is faid, one of his courtiers, fell 
fick at London, and finding the approaches of death, he ſent for ſome of his friends 
among the Engliſh barons, and warning them of their danger, revealed Lewis's 
ſecret intentions of exterminating them and their families as traitors to their 
prince, and beſtowing their eſtates and dignities on his native fubje&s, -in whoſe 
fidelity he could more reaſonably place confidence l. This ſtory, whether true 
or falſe, was univerſally reported and believed ; and concurring with other cir- 
cumſtances, which rendered it credible, did an infinite prejudice to Lewis's cauſe; 
The earl of Saliſbury and other noblemen deſerted again to John's party $3. and 
as men eaſily change ſides in a civil war, eſpecially. where their power is founded 
on an hereditary and independant authority, and is not derived from the opinion 
and favour of the people, the French prince had reaſon to dread a ſudden reverſe 
of fortune. The King was aſſembling a conſiderable army,, with a view of fight- 
ing one great battle for his crown; but paſſing from Lynne to Lincolnſhire, his $ 
road lay along the ſea-ſhore, which was overflowed at high water, and not chooſ- \ 
ing the proper time for his journey, he loſt in the inundation all his carriages, 
treaſure, baggage, and regalia. The affliction of this diſaſter, and the vexation 
from the diſtracted ſtate of his affairs, encreaſed the ſickneſa, under which he 
then laboured: and tho? he reached the caſtle of Newark, he was obliged . 


Paris, p. 06. 7 M. Paris, p. 198. Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 75, 76. 
t W. Heming. p. 559. I M. Paris, p. 199. M. Wet, p. 272. 
$ Chron, Dunſt. vol. i: p. 78. | 
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; bat, and his n ſoon after put an end.to his life, in "PR forty-niath year Chap. x 


of his age, and ſeventeenth. of his reign ; and freed the nation from the Aae 
to which it was equally expoſed, by his ſucceſs or his misfortunes. 


Tax character of chis prince is nothing but a complication of vice, quay 100 RS 


end and 6dious ; ruinous to himſelf, and deſtructive to his people. Cowardice, - 
inactivity, folly, levity, licentioufneſs, ingratitude, treachery, tyranny, and 
. Etuthy ; all theſe qualities appear too evidently in the ſeveral incidents of his 
life to give us any room to ſuſpect, that the diſagreeable picture has been any- 
wiſe overcharged by the prejudice of the antient hiſtorians. It is hard to ſay, 
whether his conduct to his father, his brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects was 
moſt culpable ; or whether his crimes in theſe reſpects were not even exceeded by 
the baſeneſs, which appeared in his tranſactions with the King of France, the 
Pope, and the barons. His dominions, when they devolved to him by the death 
of his brother, were more extenſive than have, ever ſince his time, been ruled 
by any Engliſh monarch : But he firſt loſt by his miſconduct the flouriſhing pro- 
vinces in France, the antient patrimony of his family: He ſubjected his kingdom 
to a ſhameful vaſſalage under the ſee of Rome: He ſaw the prerogatives of his 
crown diminiſhed by law, and ſtill more reduced by factipn: And he died at 
laſt, - when in danger of being totally expelled by a foreign power, and of either 
ending his life miſerably in CO? or ſeeking ſhelter as a fugitive from the pur- 


ſuit of his enemies. 


Taz prejudices againſt this prince were ſo violent, that _ was. believed to 
have ſent an embaſly to the Miramoulin or Emperor of Morocco, and to have 
offered to change his religion and become Mahometan, in order to purchaſe the 
protection of that monarch. But tho? that ſtory is told us, on plauſible autho- 
rity, by Matthew Paris , it is in itſelf utterly improbable ; except, that there 
is nothing fo incredible as may not become likely from the MY and WR 


of John. 

Tux monks throw great reproaches on this prince for his impiety and even 
infidelity ; and as an inſtance of it, they tell us, that having, one day, caught 
a very fat ſtag, he exclaimed, How plump and well fed is this animal; and yet T 


dare ſwear be never heard maſs +. This ſally of wit, upon the uſual corpulency 
of the prieſts, more than all his enormous crimes and iniquities, made Burn 25 | 


with! * ſor an atheiſt. 
p. 169. EM | Paris, p. 170. | 
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Chap, xl. Jon left two legitimate ſons behind him, Henry, born on the firſt of O- 
1216. ber, 1207, and now nine years of age; and Richard, born on the ſixth of Jan- 
vary, 1209; and three daughters, Jane married to Alexander King of Scots; 
Eleanor married firſt to William Mareſchal younger, earl of Pembroke, and then 
to Simon Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter; and Iſabella married to the Emperor, . 
Frederic II. All theſe children were born to him by llabella of Angouleſme, ; 

his ſecond wife. His — r children were numerous z bur none of thene 
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\H E feudal- * is e chief e td both of the political government Appendix II. 
and of the Juriſprudence, eftabliſhed by the. Normans in England. Our 
ſubjet therefore requires, that we ſhould- form a juſt idea of this law, in order 
to explain the ſtate, as well of that kingdom, as of all the other kingdoms of 
Europe, which, during thoſe ages, were governed by ſimilar inſtitutions. And 

cho? I am ſenſible, that I muſt here repeat many obſervations and reflections, 
which have been communicated by others ; yet, as every book, agreeable to the 
obſervation of a great hiſtorian , ſhould be as complete as poſſible within itſelf, 
and ſhould never refer, for any thing material, to other books, it will be neceſ- 

ſary, in this place, to deliver a ſhort plan of that prodigious fabric, which, for 

ſeveral centuries, preſerved ſuch a mixture of liberty and oppreſſion, order and 
anarchy, ſtability and erde as was never Fee in 2 other 55 or 

oma eee 40 a 

Arrzx the northern nations ſubdued the provinces of the 8 cams, Origin of the 

— were obliged to eſtabliſn a ſyſtem of government, which might ſecure their feudal law. 
conqueſts, as well againſt the revolt of their numerous ſubjects, who remained 

in the provinces, as from the inroads of other tribes, who might be tempted to 

raviſh from them their new acquiſitions. The great change of circumſtances 

0 them here Apt 3 thoſe n n Privailed among tes while 
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Appendix n. they remained in the foreſts of Germany yet was it Rill natural for them to te- 
tain, in their preſent ſettlement, as much of their antient ane as was 1 7 
tible with their new ſitu ation. dc? h 
Tur German governments, being more a e aer of wum war- . 
riors, than a civil ſubjection, derived their pridcipal fotce from many inferior 
and voluntary aſſociations, which individuals formed under a particular head or 
| Chieftain, and which it became the higheſt point of honour to maintain with in- 
violable fidelity. The glory of the chieftain conſiſted in the number the bravery, 
and the zealous attachment of his retainers: The duty of the retainers required 
that they ſhould accompany their chieftain in all wars and dangers, that they 
ſhould fight and periſh by his ſide, and that they ſhould eſteem his renown or 
his favour a ſufficient recompence for all their ſervices . The prince himſelf 
was nothing but a great chieftain, who was choſen from among the roſt, on ac- 
count of his fuperiet valout or nobility; and who derived 15 en 
voluntary aſſociation or attachment of the other chiefta ins. 


Wurn a tribe, governed by thoſe ideas, and actuated by thoſe- pingen 
fubdued a large territory, they found, that tho it was neceſſary to keep! them. 
ſelves in a military poſture, they could neither remain united in à body, for 1 
take up their quarters in ſeveral garriſons,- and that their manners antl inſtitu : 
tions debarred them from uſing thoſe expediente, the obvious ones; Which, in 4 
Ike ſituation, would have beem employed by :a: civilized nation Their igne- 
rance in the aft of finances, and perhaps the devaſtations inſeparkble from ſuch 
violent conquelts, rendered it impracticable for them to levy taxes ſufficient for 8 
the pay of numerous armies : and their tepugnance to 4 Naviſk ſubordination, = | 
with their attachment to rural pleaſures, made the life of the camp or | gartifon, - 
if perpetuated during peaceful times, extremely odious and diſguſifat to them. 
They ſeized, therefore, fuch a proportion of the cohquered lands as appeared © 
necellary ; they aſſigned a tare for ſupporting the dignity of their prince and 
government; they diſtributed other parts, under the title of fieſs, to the chief · 
teains; theſe” made à new partition among their retainers 3 che expreſs condition 
of all theſe grants was, that they might be reſumed ut pleaſure, [and that the poſ- 
ſeſſor, fo long as he enjoyed them, - ſhould ſtill remain in readineſs £0, take the 
field ſor che defence of the nation. And tho*-the conquerors. im y ſepa» 
rated, in order to enjoy their new acquiſitions, their martial diſpoſition made 
them readily fulfil the terms of their engagement: They aſſembled on the firſt 
alarm; their habitual attachment to the chieftain made them willingly ſubmit to 
bis command; and thus a regutat military force, Sq r re my: yy 
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ready, to ate. e emengence, the intereſt and honour of the com- Appendix II. 


munity. 


 Wx are not to imagine that all or.even the greateſt part of 5 conquered lands 
was ſeized by the northern conquerors 3 or that the whole of the land thus ſeized 
vas ſubjected to theſe military ſervices. This ſuppoſition, is confuted by the 
| /hiſtory. of all the nations on the continent... Even. the idea, given us of the Ger- 
man manners by the Roman hiſtorian, may convince us, that that bold people 
would never have been contented with ſo precarious a ſubſiſtence, or have fought 
to procure eſtabliſhments, which were only to continue during the good pleaſure 
of their ſovereign. Tho' the northern. chieftains accepted of lands, which, being 
| <onlidered | as a kind of military pay, might be reſumed at the will of the King 
or general 3 they alſo took pofleſſion of eſtates, which, being hereditary and in- 
dependant, enabled them to maintain their native liberty, and ſupport, vita 
| court-favour, the honour of their rank and family. 


Bur there is a gteat difference, in the conſequences, between. the diſtridution P 
ofa pecuniary ſubſiſtence, and the aſſignment of lands burdened with the condi- the 


tion of military ſervice. . The delivery of the former at the weekly, monthly, or 
annual terms of payment, ſtill recalls. the idea of a voluntary gratuity from the 
prince, and reminds the ſoldier of the precarious tenure by which be holds his 
commiſſion. . But the attachment naturally formed with a fixed portion of 


gradually begets the idea of ſomething, like property, and makes the poſ- 
ſeſſor forget his dependant ſituation, and the condition which was at firſt an- 


nexed to the grant. It ſeemed equitable, that one who had cultivated and ſowed 


a field, ſhould reap the harveſt: Hence fiefs, which were at firſt entirely preca- 
Tious, were ſoon. made annual. A man, who had employed his money in build- 
ing, planting, or other improvements, expected to reap the fruits of his labour 
or expence: Hence they were next granted during a term of years. It would 
be thought hard to expel a man from his poſſeſſions, who had always done his 
duty, and performed the conditions on which he originally received them: 
Hence the chieftains, in a ſubſequent period, thought themſelves entitled to de- 
mand the enjoyment of their feudal lands during life. It was found, that a man 
would, in battle, hazard his life more willingly, if aſſured, that his family ſhould 
inherit his poſſeſſions, and ſhould not be expoſed by his death to want and po- 


verty: Hence fiefs were made hereditary in families, and deſcended, during one 


age, to the ſon ; then to the grandſon, next to the brothers, and afterwards to 
more diſtant relations *, The idea of property; ſtole in gradually upon that of 
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Appendix n. military pay; and each century made ſome" fenſible "addition 10 the ſtability of 


fiefs and tenures. 


Is all theſe ſucceſſive acquiſitions, the chieftain was ſupported 65 bis vaſſals; 
who, having originally a ſtrong connexion with him, augmented by the conſtant 
intercourſe of good offices, and by the friendſhips ariſing from neighbourhood 
and dependance, were inclined to follow their leader againſt all his enemies, and 
voluntarily, in his' private quarrels, pay him the” fame obedience, to which'by 
their tenure they were bound in foreign wars, While he daily advanced new 
pretenſions to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his ſuperior fief, they expected to find the 
fame advantage in acquiring ſtability” to their ſubordinate | ones ; and they. Zea - 
louſly oppoſed the intruſion of a new lord, Who would be inclined, as he was 
fully intitled, to beſtow the poſſeſſion of their lands on his on favourites and | 
retainers: The authority of the ſovereign gradually decayed ; and the nobles, 
fortified each in his own territory by the attachment of his vaſſals, became too 
powerful to be expelled by an order from the ep ene ent 
what he had at firſt acquired by uſurpation. f dieser 6 
Duonixo this precarious tate of the ſypreme power, a difference would imine: 
| ai be experienced between thoſe portions of territory Which were Tubjetted d to 
| the feudal tenures, and thoſe which were poſſeſſed by an allodial' or free title. 
Tho' the latter poſſeſſions had ar firſt been eſteemed” infinitely preferable, th 
were ſoon found, by the progreſſive changes introduced into public and private 
law, to be of a much inferior condition to the former. The Poſſeſſors of a 1 
dal territory, united by a regular ſubordination under one chieftain, and by the 
mutual attachments of the vaſſals, had the ſame advantages over the proprietors 
of the other, which a diſciplined army enjoys over a diſperſed multitude ; and 
were enabled to commit with impunity all i injuries on their defenceleſs neighbours. 
Every one, therefore, haſtened to ſeek that protection which he found fo necel- 
ſary ; and each allodial proprietor, reſigning his poſſeſſions into the hands of the 
King, or of ſome nobleman reſpected for power or valour, received them back 
with the condition of feudal ſervices , which, tho“ a burden ſomewhat grievous, - 
brought him ample compenſation, by connecting him with the neighbouring pro- 
prietors, and placing him under the guardianſhip of a potent chieftain. The 
detay of the political government thus neceffarlly occaſioned the extenſion of the 
feudal: The kingdoms of Europe were univerſally divided into baronies, and 
theſe into inferior fiefs: And the attachment of vaſſals to their chieftain, which 
was at firſt an eſſential ak; of the German MAnners, was ſtill Wunde by the 
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tame bavſes from which it at firſt aroſe'; the neceſſity: of ee 8 and Appendix II. 


the continued EIN between the head and 1 85 A e ty denen and 
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Bor W was "Pe KR ee which dan theſe feudal * | 


e and tended to connect the vaſfals with their ſuperior lord by an indiſſo- 


1oble bond of unlon. The northern « conquerors, as well as the more early Greeks 
and Romans, embraced a policy, which is unavoidable to all nations that have 
made ſlender ad vances in refinement; and, they every where united the civil Jufiſ- { 


diction with the military power. Law, in its commencement; was not an intri- 
cate ſcience, and was more governed by maxims of equity, which ſeem obvious 
to common ſenſe, than by numerous and ſubtile principles, applied to a variety 
of caſes by profound reaſonings from analogy. An officer, tho' he had paſſed 
his life in the field, was able to determine all legal controverſies which could oc- 
cur. within the diſtrict committed to his charge; and his deci ſions were the moſt 
likely to meet with a prompt and ready obedience, from men who reſpected his 
perſon, and were accuſtomed to act under his command. The profit ariſing 
from puniſhments, which were then chiefly pecuniary, was another reaſon for his 
deſiring to retain the, judicial power 3, and when his fief became hereditary, this 


authority, which; was eſſential to it, was alſo tranſmitted to his poſterity. The 


counts and other magiſtrates, whoſe power was merely official, were tempted, in 
imitation. of the feudal. lords, whom they reſembled in lo. many particulars, to 


15 render their dignity. perpetual and, hereditary-z,, and. in the decline of the regal 


power, they found ng, difficulty to make good their pretenſions. After this 


manner, the vaſt fabric of feudal ſubordination. became quite ſolid. and compre- 


henſive 3 it formed every where an eſſential part of the political conſtitution z and 
the Norman and other barons, who followed the fortunes of William, were ſo 
| accuſtomed to it, that they could ſcarce 8 an idea of any other 9 of e Cl- 


vil government a- $0 Fee 49645 Ihe Thee. 3 2223 V 


Tux Saxons, who 1 England, a they: r 5 antient PRIN 


bitants, and were ſecured by the ſea againſt ne invaders, found it leſs requiſite 
to maintain themſelves in a military poſture z/ and the quantity of land which they 
annexed to offices, ſeems to have been of ſmall value; and for that reaſon conti · 


nued the longer in its original ſituation, and was always poſſeſſed during pleaſure | 


by thoſe entruſted with the command. Theſe conditions were too precarious to 
a the Norman we . enjoyed more ende ne ju- 
„The ideas of the feudal | Dovern meat were ſo rooted,. that even lawyers, in thoſe ages, could not 


form a notion of any other conſtitution. 2 (ſays Bracton, lib. 2. cap. SH 208 ex comitatibus 
& baronibus dicitur eſt conflitutum. TER. 
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Appendix II. riſdictions in their oun country and William was obliged; in che new diltribö- 
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government 
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tion of land, to copy the tenurts which ere now become univerſul on the co 


tinent. England of a ſudden became a feudal kingdom and received all the 


 #dyantages. and v neee eee en ſpecies of 55 


civil ih hind nw nnutt | or” 

5 eee Sees. "hs King. oa "the ate | 
lord of the landed property; and all poſſeſſors, who enjoyed the fruits or revenue 
of any part of it, held theſe privileges, either mediately or immediately, 1 


and their property was conceived to be, in ſorne degree, conditional T. The 
land. no eee ee ee eee which was the original con- 
ception of a feudal property : and the vaſſal owed; in return or it, ſtated .ſer- 
vices to his baron, as the baran himſelf did for his land to the cin. The vaſ- 


fal was obliged to defend: his baton in war z and the baron, at the hend of his 
vaſſals, was bound to fight in defence of the King and kingdom. But beſides 
theſe military ſervices, which were caſual, RI IO e e 
nature, . which were more conſtant and perpetual. * 42 5 
Tun erden nations hed en nen, We. eg Inn, iel y ee en ot | 
enured'to arms, was ever to be governed, without hie on conſent, by the abſo- 
lute will of another ; or that the adminiſtratton of juſtice was ever to be exerciſed 
by the private opinion of any one magiſtrate, without the concurrence of ſome 
her perſons; whoſe intereſt might induce them to check his arbitrary and ini- _ 
quitous deeiſions. The King, therefore, When he found it neceſſary. to demand 
any ſervices of his barons or chief tenants," beyond what was due by their tenures, 
was obliged to affemble them, in order to procure their conſent : And when it 
was neceflary to determine any controverſy among the barons themſelves, the 
queſtion muſt be diſcuſſed in their -preſence, and be decided according to their 


opinion or advice. In theſe two circumſtances of conſent and advice, conſiſted 


chiefly the civil ſervices of the antient barons ; and theſe implied all the conſi- 


+ derable:iacidents bf | governments. In one view, | the barons regarded this atten- | 


dance as their. principal privifege; in another, as a grievous burden. That no 
momentous affairs could be tranſacted without their conſent and advice, was im 


- general eſteemed the great ſecurity of their poſſeſſions and dignities ; but as they 


reaped no immediate profit from their attendance at court, and: were expoſed to 


great inconvenience and charge by an abſence from their own eſtates, every one 
was glad to exempt himſelf from each particular exertion of this power; and was. 


pleaſed both that the call for that duty a return ſeldom. upon. him, and that 
* Coke Comm. en Lit. p. 1, 2: ad 8. 1. 4 W * nee, 
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was uſually anxious, for ſeveral reaſons, that the aflembly of the barons ſhould” 
be full at every ſtated or caſual time of meeting: This attendance was the chief 
badge of their ſubordination to his crown, and drew ten from chat independance 
. which they were apt to affect in their own caſtles and manors; and where the 
meeting was thin or 0 attended, its determinations had leſs aT and were 
| not followed by ſo ready an obedience from the whole community. 
Taz caſe was the ſame with the barons in their courts as with the King! in cha 
ſaprenis|couneil of the nation. It was requifite-to-afſemble the vaſſals, in order 


. determine by their vote any queſtion which regarded the barony z and: they ſat 


_ along wiel the chieftain in all trials; Whether civil or criminal, which occurred 
within the limits-of their juriſdiction. They were bound to pay ſuit and ſervice 
at the court of thein baron; and as their tenure was military, and conſequently 
honourable, they were admitted into- his ſociety, and partook: of his friendſhip, 

Thus, a kingdony was only cenſidered as # greut barony, and a barony as x ſmalb 
 kingddm,/ Tue batons! were peers to each other im the national council and, in 
ſoms degree, companions to the King: The vaffals were peers to cach other” in 
| the'coure of barony, and companions to their baron... 

/ But tho' this reſemblance fo far took place, the it by the aral [id 
of things, univerſally, in the feudal” confliturions; fell intel greater fubordings | 
dom anger the baron, than the baron himſelf onder"his ſovereign 3"and'theſe go- 
vernments kad à neceffiry and infallible tendency to augment” the power of the 
nobles. - The great chieftain, reſiding in his country-ſeat or caftle; Which he 
was commonly allowed to fortify, loſt, in a great meaſure; his connexion or ac- 
quaintance uith the prince ; and added every day new force to his authority over 
the vaſſals of the barony. They received from him edudation in all military ex- 
erciſes : His hoſpitaliry invited them to live and enjoy ſociety im his hall: Their 

 keizure which was great, made them perpetual retainers on his perſun, and par- 
| takers of his country ſports" and amuſements: They had no means of gratifying 
their ambition but by making a figure in his trains” His favour and countenance 

was their greateſt honour: His difpleafure enpoſed them to contempt. and igno- 
minys And they felt every moment! the neceſſity of his protection, both in the 
controverſies which occurred with other vaſſala, and what was more material, in 
the daily inroads and: injuries which were committed by the neighbouring barons, 
During the time of general war, the ſavercign,. ho marched at the head of his 
armies, and my eee Rf the ſtate, acquired always ſome eden ; 
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Appendix It: to his authority, which he loſt during the intervals of, peace and SO WE 45 

; But the looſe police incident to the Feudal conſtitutions, maintained a perpetual, 
tho? ſecret hoſtility, between the ſeveral, members of the ſtate; and the vaſſals 
found no other means of - ſecurity: againſt the injuries to which they were conti - 
nually expoſed, but. by cloſely WR e chieſtain, e 1555 a ſub- 
miſlive dependance-upon bim. ict nab Qt nein 0 0. 5 | 

Ir the feudal government was fo little teborble to the true liberry « even "of * 
military vaſſal, it was ſtill more deſtructive of the independance and ſecurity; of 
the other members of the ſtate, or hat in a proper. ſenſe we call the people. A 


great part of them were|/etfs, and üved in a ſtate of abſolute ſlayery or villain- 


age: The other inhabitants of the country paid their rent in ſervices which were 


in a great meaſure arbitrary, and they could expect no red reſa of io juties in a c 
court of barony. from men ho thought they had a right to oppreſs and tyrannize 


over them: The towns; were ſituated either within the demeſnes of the King, or 
the lands of the great barons, and were almoſt entirely ſubjected to the abſolute 
Vill of their maſter- The. Janguiſhing ſtate of commerce kept the inhabitants 
poor and contemptible ; and the political inftitutions were caleulated to rebder 

. that poverty perpetual. The barons and gentry, living in ruſtic plenty and hof: 
pitality, gave ng encouragement to the arts, and had no de mand for any of the 
more elaborate produce f manufabtures ; Every profeſſion was held in contempt. 
but that of arms: And if any merchant or manufacturer roſe by induſtry and 
frugality to a degree of opulence, he found; himſelf but the more Aae 45 i. 
juties, from the envy and avidity of the military nobles.:.. Ot ar 

Turs e concurring cauſes. gave the feudal governments ſo: ſtrong a a bias Lr 
ariſtocracy, that the royal authority was extremely eclipſed in all the European 
ſtates; and, inſtead of dreading the growth of monarchical power, we might ra- 
ther expect, that the community would every where eruinble into) ſo many inde - 
pendant baronies, and loſe the political union by which they were cœmented. In 
elective monarchies, the event was commonly anſwerable to this expectation; 


and the barons, gaining gtound on every vacaney of the throne, raiſed themſelves 


almoſt to a ſtare of ſovereignty, and ſacrificed to their power both the rights of 
the crown and the liberties of the people. But hereditary monarchies had a prin- 
ciple of authority, which was not ſo eaſily ſubverted; and there were ſeveral 
cauſes, which ſtill maintained a degree of influence in the hands of the ſoyereign. 
Tux greateſt baron could never loſe view entirely of thoſe principles of the feu- 
dal conftitution, [which bound him, as'a vaſſal, to ſubmiſſion and fidelity towards 
his prince ; z, becauſe he was every moment obliged to have recourſe to thoſe” prin- 
| ciples, in a exating fidelity and ſubmiſſion Tom his « own — The leſſer ba- 


A e bons, 
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kh Badiag chat the annihilation of royal authority left them expoſed without Appendix H. 
protection to the inſults and injuries: of more potent neighbours, naturally ad- | 
hered to the crown, and promoted the execution of general and equal laws. 
The people had ſtill a ſtronger intereſt to deſire the grandeur of the ſovereign ; 
and the King; being the legal magiſtrate,” who ſuffered by every internal convul- 
' Gon or oppreſſion, and who regarded the great nobles as his immediate rivals, 
aſſumed the ſalutary office of general guardian or protector of the commons. 
Beſides the prerogatives with which the law endowed him; his large demeſnes 
and numerous retainers rendered him, in one” ſenſe, the greateſt baron of his 5 
kingdom; and where he was poſſeſſed of perſonal vigor and ability (for his ſitua- 
tion required theſe advantages) he was commonly able to preſerve his authority, 
aud maintain his N as en "oY mY auge and the chief fountain of law 
| A 18 FE. | 


Fux firſt Kings of the Nenn race were aten by another tas 
which! preſerved 1 them from the encroachments of their barons. They were gene- 
rals'of à conquering-army, which was obliged to continue in a military poſtare, ; 
and to maintain great ſubordination under their leader, in order to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the revolt of the numerous natives, whom they had bereaved of all 
their properties and privileges. But tho' this circumſtance ſupported the authority - 
of William and his immediate ſueceſſors, and rendered them extremely abſolute, 
it was loſt as ſoon as the Norman barons began to coaleſce with the nation, to ac- 
quire a ſecurity in their poſſeſſions,” and to fix their influence over their vaſſals, 5 
tenants, and ſlaves. And the immenſe fortunes, which the Conqueror had be- 
ſtowed on his chief captains, ſerved to G _ e . and make : 
hoy formidable to the ſovereiggg. | 


H gave, for inſtance, to Hugh de bens, his ſiſter's ſon, the whole county ; 
of Cheſter; which he erected into a -palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt 
by independant of the crown'®. Robert earl of Mortaigne had 973 manors and 8 7 
lordſhips: Allan earl of Brittany and Richmond, 442: Odo, biſhop of Baieux, q 
439 7 Geoffrey, biſhop of Coutance, 280 : Walter Giffard, earl of Buck- | 
ingham, 5.107]: William, earl Warrenne, 298, beſides 28 towns or hamlets. „ 
in Lofkeſhire g: Todenei; $1 L: Roger Bigod, 123 *: Robert, earl of Ewe, © © 
119 T: : Roger Mortimer, 132, beſides ſeveral hamlets t: Robert de Stafford, a 
130 f: Walter de Eurus, earl of Saliſbury, 465: Geoffrey de e 


* Cainbd. in Cheſh, Spel. Gloft- in oth. Comes Pala. Fes 1 Brady Hiſt. p. 198, 200. 
Order. Vitll. I Dog. Bar. vol. i. p. 60. from Domeſday- oak. 
F le isn. pe, l b. 156 
15 138. Id. p. 155. $ ld. p. 174. ö 
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| Appendix II. 148. 7; Richard de Clare, 191 T Hugh de Beauchamp, ER Balduin * 

5 Rides, 164 |: Heory- de Ferrer, 222 $2: William: de Percy,” 129 +: Nor. 
man de d' Arcy, 33 *.. Sir Henry Spelman computes, chat in the large caunty” 
of Norfolk, een in the Conqusror's time, above ſixty-fix proptietori 
of land f. Men, poſſeſſed of ſuch princely- revenues and juriſdictions, :could not 
long be retained in the rank. of ſubjects. The great carl Warrenne, in a ſubſequent 
reign, when he was queſtioned concerning bis right to the lands which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, drew his ſword, which he produced as his title 3 adding that William the 
Baſtard did not conquer the kingdom himſelf; tran ever wrnagro We be Wp f 
35 ceſtor among the reſt, were joint adventurers in the enterprize . e 
Tbe feadat Tu ſupreme legiſlative pawer of England was lodged in the King nc grew 
parliameat. council, or what Was afterwards called the parliament. It id not doubted but 
I the archbiſhops, biſhops, and moſt conſiderable abbots'were conſtituent members 

of this council. - They fat by a double title: By preſcription, as having always * 
poſſeſſed that privilege, thro the whole Saxon period, from the Grit eſtabliſhinens 
of Chriſtianity : and by. their tight of baronage, as holding of che King in 
capite by military ſervice. Theſe two titles of the prelates were never accurately. 
diſtinguiſhed, When the uſurpations of the church had riſen to ſuch a height, as 
ta make the biſhops. affect a ſeparate dominion, and regard their feat in parlia- 
ment as a degradation of their epiſcapal. dignity ; the King infified, that they 
were barons, and on that account, obliged, by the general prineiples of the! feudal = 
law, to attend on him in his great councils, J. Let there ſtill remained faine - 
practices, which ſuppoſed their title to be derived: merely from antient poſſeſſion: 
- When a biſhop was elected, he ſat in parliament beſore cho King had made him 
reſtitution of his temporalities; and during the vacaney af a ſee; emen ene of 
the ſpiritualities was ſummoned to attend along with the biſhops. wt e n 


Tur barons were another conſtituent part of the great council een natian/ 
Theſe held immediately of the crown hy à military tenure: They were the moſt 
honaurable members of the ſtate, and had a riglu to be conſulted in all public | 
deliberations: They were the immediate vaſſals of the crown, and oved a 
- ſervice their attendance in the court of theis Supreme Lord. A reſolution, taken 
without their conſents was likely to be m_—_ 5 8 _ arg pe 

ed t e eee 

„ Dugd. 1 i. p. 2 from. — 4 d. | 

th Pl, 122 vol hank mn Dowell back, , + 169,207 if; ed wy 
ld. p. 369. It is remarkable that this family, of dA, wich that of Windſor, ſeems to be the | 
only male deſeendants of any of the Cangueror's barons now remaining among the peers. 


1 Spel. Gb. in verb. Domeſlay. e W . 16. Origenes Jari ade as, = 
p. 13. 7 Spe. of in ved Bork, a l 5 YR * 
A 1 725 K ‚ $89 | 
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ud vice of the whole body did not concur.” The dignity of earl or count was of- 
Keial-and/territorial, as well as hereditary z and as all the earls were alfo barons, 


_ hey were conſidered as military waſſals of the crown, were admitted in that ca- 


- parity into- the nene ee erde eee eg ppl er 
ak. 0 

Bor there was Aer bag of che TREO military tenants of the crowh, 
equally numerous with the barons, the tenants in capite by knights ſervice; and 
theſe, however inferior in power or property, held by a tenure, which was equally 
honourable as that of the others; A barony was commonly compoſed of ſeveral 
- knights fees ; and tho* the number ſeems not to have been exactly defined, ſel- 
dom conſiſted of leſs than forty hydes of land “: But where a man held of the 
King only one of two knights fees, he was ſtill an immediate vaſſal of the King, 


of ay 'euſe or cotmoverty:mong.. them had any validity, where the vote and Appeadix u 


and as ſuch had a title to have a ſeat in the general councils. But as this atten- 


dance was uſually eſteemed a burthen, and one too great for a man of ſlender 
fortune to bear conſtantiy; it is probable, that tho? he had a title, if he pleaſed; 
to be admitted, he was not obliged by any penalty, like the barons, to pay a 
regular attendance.” All the immediate military tenants of the crown amounted 
not fully to 200, when Domeſday book was framed ; and as the members were 
well pleaſed, on any /pretext,/to excuſe themſelves from attendance, the aſſembly 
was never likely on neee to une 400 numerous for the Weener of 

public buſineſe. | 


380 far the nature of 2 genere eee or nie patliament/is 9 The com- 
vichout any doubt or controverſy; The only queſtion ſcems to be with regard ons. 
do tde commons, or the repreſentatives of counties and boroughs ; whether they 


were alſo, in more early times, conſtituent parts of parlament? This queſtion 
Vas once diſputed in England with great acrimony ; but ſuch is the force of time 
and evidence, that they can ſometimes prevail even over faction, and the queſtion 
ſeems, by general conſent, and even by theit own, to be ar laſt determined againft 


theruling party. It is agreed that the commons wete no part of the great coun- 


cil, till ſome ages after the conqueſt ; and that the military ger de e adn 117 
crown. compaſed chat ſupreme and legiſlative aſſambiy. fi ; 
Tux vaſſals of a baron were by their tenure immediately 5 0 on Mum 


owed attendance at his court, and paid all their duty to the King, thro” that 


dependance which their lord was obliged by his tenure to n e to his 


pes made one night's fee : The relief of a barony was ene e greater hn hate 
MOT) — conjecture i its value. Spelm. Glofſ, in verb. Feodum. 
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r U. neared and ſuperior. , Their land, comprehended i in the barony, 3 


ſented in parliament by the baron himſelf, / who was ſuppoſed, according. to the 
fictions of the feudal law, to poſſeſs the ditect property of it; and it would have 


been deemed incongruous to give it any other repreſentation. They ſtood in the 
ſame capacity to him, that he and the other barons did to the King : : The former 


were peers of the barony ;; the latter were peers of the realm : The vaſlals poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſubordinate rank within their diſtri& ; the baron enjoyed a ſupreme dig- 
nity in the great aſſembly: They were in ſome degree his companions at home; 
he the King's companion in the court: And nothing can be more evidently re- 
pugnant to all feudal ideas, and to chat gradual ſubordination, which/ waseſſen-, 
tial to thoſe antient inſtitutions, than to imagine chat the King would apply 
either for the advice or conſent of men, who were of a rank or order ſo much 
inferior, and whoſe duty was immediately N to the more lord, * was _ h 


I | * between them and the throne *. 


- IF, it be unreaſonable to think, that the vaſſals of 5 8 the? 1 re ie 
was military and noble and honourable, were ever ſummoned to give their opi- 
nion in national councils; much leſs can it be- ſuppoſed, that the-tradeſmen or 
inhabitants, of boroughs,” whoſe condition was ſtill fo much. inferior, would be 
admitted to that privilege. It appears from Domeſday, that the boroughs were, 
at the time of the conqueſt, ſcarce more than country villages; and that the inha- 
bitants lived in entire dependance on the King or great lords, and were of a 
ſtation little better than ſervile +. They were not then ſo much as in 
rated; they formed no community; were not regarded as a body politic; and 
being really nothing but a number of low dependant tradeſmen, living, without 
an particular civil tie, in neighbourhood together, were incapable of being re- 
ere in the ſtates of the kingdom. Even in France, a country, which made 
more early advances in arts and civility than England, the firſt corporation is ſixty 
years poſterior to the conqueſt under the duke of Normandy ; and the erecting 
theſe communities was an invention of Lewis the Groſs to free the people from 
llavery under the lords, and to give them protection, by means of certain pri- 
vileges and a ſeparate juriſciction . An antient French author calls them a ne- 
and wicked device, to procure liberty to Nlaves, and encourage them in ſhaking 
off the dominion of their maſters . The famous charter, as it is called, of the 
Conqueror to the city of London, tho? granted at a time when he aſſumed the 
appearance of gentleneſs and n, is nothing. but a letter of protection, and a 


3 Spelm. Gloſl. in verb. Baro. 15 Liber homo antiently Gpnified a gentleman : REP 
any one was entirely free. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verbo, ©. Du Cange's Gloſl, in verb, commune, 
_ eommunitat. ag de vita fus, lib. 3, cap. . . . 
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feudal law, the ſuperior lord was prohibited to marry his female ward to a burgeſs 
- or a villain + ſo near were theſe two ranks eſteemed to each other, and ſo much 
inferior to the nobility and gentry. Beſides poſſeſſing the advantages of birth. 
riches, civil powers and privileges ; the nobles and gentlemen alone were armed; 
4 circumſtance, which gave them a mighty ſuperiority, in an age when nothing 
but the military profeſſion was honourable, and hen the looſe execution of laws 
5 ſo much encouragement to. high aer and rendered it ſo dere in all 
if iſputes and controverſies 4j. 


_ Tax great ſimilarity, among all the feudal eas 4 arope is wal Wa 
to every man, that has any acquaintance with antient hiſtory; and the antiqua- 
rians of all foreign countries, where the queſtion was never embaraſſed by party 
diſputes, have allowed, that the commons were very late in being admitted to a 
ſhare in the legiſlative, power. In Normandy particularly, whoſe conſtitution 
was molt likely to be William's model in raiſing, his new fabric of the Engliſh 
government, the ſtates were entirely compoſed of the clergy and nobility; and 
the firſt incorporated boroughs: or communities of that dutchy were Roũen and 
Falaiſe, which enjoyed their privileges by a grant of Philip Auguſtus in the year 
1207, 1. All the antient Engliſh hiſtorians, when they mention the great council 
of i the nation, call! it an aſſembly of the baronage, nobility or great men; and 
none of their expreſſions, cha ſeveral hundred paſſages might be produced, can, 
without the utmoſt violence, be tortured to a. meaning, which will admit the 

commons to be conſtituent members of that body 5. The magna charts of, King 
John provides, that no tax or ſcutage ſhould be impoſed but by the conſent of 
the great council; and for more ſecurity, it enumerates the perſons intitled to a 
ſeat in that council, the prelates and immediate tenants of the crown, without 
any mention of the commons: An authority ſo full, certain and explicite, that 
nothing "me the eat of ek could cer, bare procured credit to any contrary 
ſyſtem. ; | 

Ir was "probably the derte of the French barons which firſt emboldened the | 
Engliſh to require greater indepetidance from their fovereign : It is alſo probable, 
that the ben Beben of England were eſtabliſhed in imitation of 


* 7 


bet ef Mera, 1535. exp. 8 750 -/# Holingited, vol f. pu . | 
d beuge en 12214 ad r 1066. Da Gang lit 


O's Secs the kiflorians' eo a 'the people, aol as. a part of the parliament: But they 


ys mean the laity, in oppoſition to the clergy. Sometimes, the word, communitas, is found; 
but it always means communitai baromi, Theſe points are clearly proved by Dr. Brady. 


Vor. IJ. a e | thoſe 


chat the citizens ſhould, not be treated as ſlaves . 4 che Engliſh Appendix 1% 
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— thoſe. öf France. It may, therefure be ptöpeſtc "us 6 ülikely koferdite, 
that both the —— ae #80 ths oer er the cue Were originally 
ct GR Got 2 #224134 e Ot is 
© In antient times, men were very little folickolis to eben a place! in the ke 
170 aſſemblies; and rather regarded their artendance'as 4 burden, Which was | 
not compenſated by any returm of profit or Hohour, propertioned to the trouble 
and expence. The only reaſon” of ihſtituring thoſe public councils, was ; on the 
part of the ſubject, that they defired ſotne ſecurity from the attempts, of arbitrary 
power; and on the part of the ſovereign, that he deſpalfed of governing men of 
ſuch independant ſpirits wirhout their own confent nd coheurrence. FO he 
commons; or the inhabitants of borbughs, had hot as yet reached fuch a 
of conſideration, as to defire ſecurity againſt thei? prince, or to imagine, chat, eyen 
if they were aſſembled in a repreſentative body, they had power or rank ſufficient 

© to enforce it. The onty protection "Which they afpited to, was apainſt the im- 

mediate violence and injaſtice” of * their” fllow-citizens"; und k $ advantage 

each of them looked for, from the obs of jiſtice, of from the ele of fome 

great lord, to whom, by law or his on choice, he was attached.” On'the"orher 

hand, the ſovereign was ſufficiently aſſured of obedience in the Whole community, 

if he procured the concurrenee of the nobles 3- nor had he reaſon! to 1 „ 
tat any order of the ſtate could reſiſt his and their united authorfty : 

5 tary vaſſals could entertuin no idea of oppoſing both thkit bes wi their fu 

periors : The burgeſſes and tridefmth could müch lefs afplre to Tath'a thought £ 

And thus, even if hiſtory were ſilent on that head, we have reaſon to conclude, 

from the known ſituation of mankind during theſe ages, that the commons were 

never admitted as members of the legiſlative body. 


a 


; Taz executive power of. the Anglo-Norman 5 05 7 in 1 | 
| King; and beſides the Rated meetings of th e national council at the three great 5 
feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whithuntide *, he was accuſtomed, on 


any ' 
ſudden exigence, to ſymmon them together. He could at his eaſure command 


2 7 


the artendance of his barons and their Salts” in Which conliſted the military 
force öf the kingdom; and could employ them, during forty days, either i in 
relifting a foreign enemy, or reducing his rebellious ſubjetts. And what was 
of great importance, the whole judicial power was ultimately i in lp We and 
Was exerciſed by officers. and miniſters of his appointment. | 
Judicial Tu general plan of the Anglo-Norman government Was, that che court” of 
power. darony Was appointed to decide luck conttovetſies as aroſe wine d the F 


| „Dog. Ong. me p. iB. ral Glen nee fel aps | 
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vaſſals or hs of «the ſame barony.; Ahe hundred-court and. county-court, Appendix UL. 


Which were ſtill continued as during the Saxon times *, to judge between the ſub- 
Jeck of different baronies ; and the caria Regis or King's court, to give ſentence 
among the barans themſelves . But this plan, tho' imple, was attended with 
ſome circumſtances, which, being derived from a very extenſive authority, aſ- 
" Tumed by. the Conqueror, contributed to the encreaſe of the royal prerogative; 
and While the ſtate was not diſturbed by arms, reduced every order of the com- ö 


Ps munity. to ſame degree of dependance and ſubordination. 


Tas King himſelf-often ſat in his court, which always attended his bs; 
1 He there heard cauſes and pronounced ſentence $, and tho? he was aſſiſted by the 
advice of, the other members, it ĩs not to be imagined that a deciſion could eaſily 
be obtained contrary to his inclinatibn or opinion. In his abſence the chief juſ- 
ticiaty prefided, who was the firſt magiſtrate in the ftate; and a kind of vice · roy, 
on whom depended all the; eivil affairs of the kingdom . The other chief uf- 
ficers of the cron, the conſtable, mareſchal, ſeneſchal, chamberlain, treaſurer, 
r *, were members, together with ſuch feudal barons as thought 
roper io attend, and the charons of he Exchequer, hO at firſt were alſo feudal 
rons, appointed by the King f. This court, which was ſometimes called 
dhe King $ court, ſometimes the court of Exchequer, judged in all. cauſes, civil 
and criminal, and comprebended the whole buſineſs, which is now /ſhared out 
among four courts, - ann, the. n 5 ee ee nen os and 


[the Exchequer t. : 7. c ut, 


q A. Sacra, HP Þ. 336 5 wers ois ler 5 n "Mad 88. of Bc ps 
76. | Spelm. Gloff. in verbo buadre 
+, None of the feudal — in ee bad ſuch Maio FO Nee .courts, which the 
authority of the Conqueror fill retained from the Saxon cuſtoms, All the freeholders of the 
2 dven the greuteſt barons, were obliged to attend the ſheriffs in theſe courts, and to aſſiſt him 
þ a5 us eee of juſtice. By this means, they received frequent and ſenſible admonitions of 
heir dependance-0n the King or ſupreme magiſtrate : They formed a kind of community with their 
 fellow-barons: and_freeholders: They,were often drawn, from their individual and independant ſtate, 
- peculiar to the feudal ſyſtem ; and were made members of a political body: And perhaps, this inſti- 
tution of county - courts in England has had greater effects on the goyernment, than has yet been diſ- 
-tindlly pointed out by hiſtetians or traced by antiquaries. 'The barons were never able to free them- 
Alves from this attendance on the ſheriff and itinerant juſtices till the reign of Henry lu. 


+ Brady Pref, 143. I Madox Hiſt. of Exch. p. 103. F 

J Briton, Hb. 3. cap. 9. J 1. p. 10 5 1. I Spel. Glolf i Vid, juficiarins. A 
 ' Madox. Hit. Excb.,p- 27. 20. 33+38,41-$4- * The Normans,introdaced he prafice of ſealing 
charters ; and the chancellor's office was to keep the Great Seal. . Ingu/ph Dugd. p. 33, 3 
; en Mo 435. r pen er i Madox. Hiſt. of the 
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Appendix l. Som ag accumulation of powers was itſelf 4 great ſource of narkiity, and* * 
rendered the Juriſditior' of the "court terrible to all the fubjects; but the turn, 
which judicial trials took ſoon after the Conqueſt, ſerved ſtill. more to enereaſe its 
authority, and to augment the royal prerogatives. | William, among the other 
violent changes, which he attempted and effected, had introduced the Norman 
law into England |}, had ordered all pleadings to be in that tongue, and had inter- 
woven with the Engliſh Juriſprudence, all the maxims'and principles, which the 
Normans, more advanced in eultivation, and naturally litigious, were accuſtomed 

to obſerve in the diſtribution of juſtice. | Law now became à ſcience, which at 
firſt fell entirely into the hands of the Normans ; and which even after it was 
communicated to the Engliſh, required ſo much ſtudy and application, that the. 
laity, in thoſe ignorant ages, were incapable of attaining it, abd it was a myſtery: 
| almoſt ſolely confined to the clergy; atidchieflyito-the'monks'®,' The gicar of. 
ficers of the crown and. the feudal barons,” who were military men, found them- 
ſelves unſit to penetrate into thoſe obſcurities ; and tho they were intitled to a 
ſeat in the ſupreme judicature, the buſineſs of the court was wiolly managed by 

the chief juſticiary. and the law barons, who were men appointed by the K 

and entirely at his diſpoſal f. This natural courſe of things: was "forwarded! by. 
the multiplicity c of buſineſs, which flowed into that court, and which . 

mented hy the appeals from all the ſubordinate judicatures of the Kingdom- 

lx the Saxon times, no appeal was received i the King's court, except u pon 
the denial or delay of juſtice by the inferior courts; and the ſame practict *. 
ſtill obſerved in moſt of the feudal kingdoms of Europe. But the 

Fgower of the Conqueror eſtabliſhed at firſt in England an rutfhority, Which — 
monarchs 1 in France were not able to attain till the reign 'of * Lewis,” who 1 

: b near two. centuries after: He empowerld his court to receive appeal both fro 

the courts of barony and the county: courts,. and by that means brought the 
miniſtration of juſtice ultimately j into the hands of the ſovereign k. Aud left the 
expence or trouble of a journey to court ſhould diſcourage ſuitors; und make 
them acquieſce in the deciſion of- the inferior Judicatures, irineranit” Judges. Vete 
afterwards eſtabliſtied, who tnade their circuits thro G and tried all 
cauſes, that were eg before 10 a . 1s, expedic 
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| Dial.de Sew. p. >. apud Madgx, Hin ofthe Bark »-MalweC:Þb..4.-p.1 2: 
+ Dugd. Orig. 0 7 55 1 t. Madox. a 84 6p. Sun, e. "Ik 
7. LL. Hen. I. { 31. apud Wilkins, p- 248, A P. . Cole Comment, on the 
ſtatute of Marlbridge, cap. 20. * 
S Madox. Hiſt. of the Exch!. p. 83, 64. 100. Gery Dorob! p. 1410 What made the An 
Nas barons more readily ſubmit to appeals from their court to the Kipy's can of Racliojhel . 
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rony were kept in awe, and if they {till preſerved ſome influence, it was only from Appendix II. 
the apprehenſions which the vaſſals might entertain of diſobliging their ſuperior; 

by appealing from his court. But the county- courts were much diſcredited; and 

as the frecholders were found ignorant of the intricate principles and forms of the 

new law, the lawyers gradually brought all buſineſs before the King's judges, and 
abandoned the antient ſimple and popular judicature. After this manner, the 

formalities of juſtice, which, tho' they appear tedious and cumberſome, are 

found requiſite to the ſupport of liberty in all monarchical governments, mm 

at firſt, by a combination. of.cauſes, very advantageous to the royal authority. 


Tux power of the Norman kings was alſo much ſupported by a great revenue; Revenue of 
and by a revenue, that was fixed, perpetual, and independant of the ſubject; the crown. 
"The people, without betaking themſelves to arms, had no check upon the King, 
and no regular ſecurity for the due diſtribution of juſtice.” In thoſe days of vio- 
lence,. many inſtances of oppreſſion paſſed unheeded; and were ſoon after openly 
pleaded as precedents, which it was unlawful to diſpute or controul. Princes 
and miniſters were too ignorant to be themſelves ſenſible of the advantages at- 
_tendifig an equitable adminiſtration; and there was no eſtabliſned council or a. 
ſembly which could protect the people, and by withdrawing ſupplies, regularly 
and peaceably dnnn the n of his raten and enſure the execution of the 
aW... 
Tux firſt Wan of the King's Rated revenue Was: um KY Guben or cow 
lands, which were very extenſive, and comprehended; beſide @ great number of 
manors, moſt of the chief cities of the kingdom. It was eſtabliſned by law, that 
the King could alienate no part of his demeſne, and that he himſelf, or his ſuccef- 
ſor, could, at any time, reſume ſuch donations *: But this law was never regu- 
larlytobſerved ; which happily rendered in time the crown ſomewhat more de- 
pendant The rent of the crown. lands, conſidered merely as ſo much tiches, 
as a ſource of power: The influence of the King over his tenants and the inha- 
ditants of his towns, increaſed this power: But the other numerous branches of 
bis revenue, beſides ſupplying his treaſury, gave, by their very nature, a great 
latitude to arbitrary authority, and were a 8 of 15 ene as Hg: 2 
| eee 
Tur King was never content with che fled rents, Duc levied TORY: ralliages 
at pleaſure on the inhabitants both of town and country, who lived within his 


| their being cules tie appeak in Normandy-to the ducal court of exchequer.. See Gilbert's - 
Hiſtory of the exchequer, p. 1, 2:3 tho? W n MATTY rag e court was 
25 e Ter 86. 
Fleta, lib. 1. cap, 8, 37: lib. 3. cap. 6. 5 3. Baden nb. 2. cap. 3. . 
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e n. demeſne. All bargains of ſale, in onder te ptevent theft, being prohibited, er · 


cept in boroughs and public markets % he pretended to exact tolls on all goods 
which were there ſold 7. He ſeized two hogſheads, one before and one behind 
the maſt, from every veſſel that imported wine. All goods paid to his cuſtoms 
a proportional part of their value : Paſſage over bridges and on rivers Was 
loaded with tolls at pleaſure : And tho the: boroughs by degrees bought the 
| liberty of farming theſe impoſitions, yet the revenue profited by theſe bargains, 


new ſums were often exacted for the rene wal and er b e 5 


and the people were thus held in perpetual dependante. 

Soc was the ſituation of the inhabitants within the royal nabe But che 
poſſeſſors of land, or the military tenants, tho they were better protected, both 
by law, and by the great privilege of carrying arma, were, from the nature of * 

their tenures, much expoſed to the \inroads of power, and poſſeſſed not vchat w 
ſhould eſteem in our age a very durable ſecurity. The Conqueror granted by 
his laws, that the barons ſhould be obliged to pay nothing beyond their tated 
ſervices , except a reaſonable aid to ranſom his perſon if he were taken in war, 
to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, and to marry his eldeſt daughter. What ſhould, 
on theſe occaſions, be deemed a reaſonable aid, was Sarge gef , and Ss 
mands of the crown were ſo far diſcretionary. Gs ir UM 


Taz King could require in war the perſonal 0 of bis vaſtals, chut bs, 
of all che landed:prdprierors; ; und if they declined the ſervice, they were obliged 
to phy him -a- conipoſition in money, which was called a ſcutage. The ſum 
was, during ſome reigns, veiy precarious and uncertain; it was ſometimes levied 
without allowing tlie vaſfal the liberty of perſonal ſervice *:; and it was an uſual 
artifice of the King to pretend an expedition, that he might be intitled-to levy 
the ſeutage from his military tenants. Danegelt was another ſpecies of land tax 
levied by che early Norman kings, arbitfarily, and edntrary to the laws af the 
Conqueror T. Meneyage wasralſo · a general land: tax bf the ſame nature, Jevied 
by the: two firſt Norman kings, und aboliſhed by tlie chatter of Henry I. 4. At 
was a ſhilling paid every thiree years, by enoh hearth, to induce the King not to 
uſe his prerogative of debaſing the cbin. Indeed, it appears from that charter, 
that, tho' the Conqueror had granted his milicaty tenants 'an/immunity. from-all 
taxes and tailliages, he and his ſon William -had never thought themſebves bound 
x0 obſerve that rule, but had levied impolitions-at pleaſure on all the landed eſtates 


* EL. Will. 4. cap. 61. eee ee t Madox, pe 529. This anchor ſays a 
f fieenth.¶ But it is not eaſy ax enecuctionhiladenadine Seeta, I *Madon," g 
$ Madox's Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 275, 276, 277, Kc. LL. Will." Oonq. 5 55. 
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"a The utmoſt that Henry grants, is that the ld etl by ue. 


the military tenant bimſelf ſhall not be ſo rdened ; but he reſerves the power of 
taxing the farmers: And as it is known, that Henry's charter was never abſer- 
ved in any one article, we may be aſſured, that this prince and his ſucceſſors re- 
tracted even this ſmall indulgence, and levied arbitrary impoſitions on all the 
lands of all their ſubjects. Theſe taxes were ſometimes very heavy; ſince Malmeſ- 


bury tells us,. that, in the reign of William Rufus, the en, on account of 
F abandoned tillage, and a famine enſued . 


Tux eſcheats were a great branch both of power and of revenue to the King, 
eſpecially during the firſt reigns after the conqueſt, ' In default of deſcendants _ 
from the firſt baron, his land reverted to the crown, and continually augmented 
the King's poſſeſſions. The prince had indeed by law a power of alienating theſe 
eſcheats; but by this means he enjoyed an opportunity of eſtabliſhing the for- 
tunes of his friends and ſervants, and thereby enlarging his authority. Some- 
times he retained them in his own hands, and they were gradually confounded 
with his royal demeſnes, and became difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from them. 
This confuſion is probably the reaſon why the King acquired the right of e 
nating his demeſnes. 
Bor beſides eſcheats from default of heirs, thoſe which enſued from crimes or 
breach of duty towards the ſuperior lord, were very frequent in antient times. 
If the vaſſal, being thrice ſummoned to attend his ſuperior's court, and do fealty, 
neglected or refuſed obedience, he forfeited all title to his lands +. If he Jeni 
his tenure,, or refuſed his ſervice, he was expoſed to the ſame penalty T. Where 
he ſold his eſtate without licence from his lord j, or if he ſold it upon any other 
tenure or title than that by which he himſelf held it 5, he loſt all right to it. 
The adhering to his lord's enemies , deſerting him in war “, betraying his ſe- 
crets T, debauching his wife or his nearer relations ꝓ, or even 1 indecent li- 
berties with them g, might be puniſhed by forfeiture. The higher crimes, 
rapes, robbery, murder, burning houſes, &c. were called felony; and being 
interpreted want of fidelity to his lord, made him loſe his fief O. Even where 
the felon was vaſſal to a baron, tho* his immediate lord enjoyed the forfeiture, 
the King might retain poſſeſſion of his eſtate during a year, and had the right of 
ſpoiling and deſtroying i it, unleſs de baron paid him a Fun compoſition 4. 


| „0 deo Chios. Abb. $4. Petti de-Burgoi 5. $5. \Koyghtoo, p. 2366. + Hottom. de Fend. 


Dipp. <9p- 38. col. 886. t Lib, Feud. lib. 3. tit. 1. ; lib. 4. tit. 21, 39 Lab. Feud: 
* lib. 1. . Lib. Feud. lib. 4. tit. 44. + 1d. lib. 3. tit. 1. * 14, lib. 4. 
tit. 14, 21. e lib. 4. tit. 14. t 1d. lib. 1. tit. 14, 21. I Id. lib. 1. tit. 1. 


1 Spelm. Gloſſ. in 8 Felnia. + * Gloſſ. in verb, Felonia, Glanville, lib. 7. cap. 17. 
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| ted all the ſpecies of felonies, or of cximes * which . 
forfeiture was incurred: We have faid enough to prove, that. the poſſeſſion, of 


feudal property. was antiently. ſomewhat precapious, and that the ie idea was 

never entirely loſt, of its being a kind « of fee or bengfice.”. 46-0) Ce ran ah Fan's 

+, WrzNn, a baron died, the King icomediately took poſſ on of 8 + ll 4 and 
Waden before he. recovered his right, Was obliged to make application to the 

crown, to deſire that he might he admitted to do homage. for his land, and te 

pay a compoſition to the King: This compoſition was not at fitſt fixed by law, 
at leaſt by practice: The King was, often very prin Pk ENG and 

kept poſſeſſion of the land till they. were complied with... 


In ae beir-was 3 ee the, King: reaaincd ave whale prof bf the cfg. Fil 
3 majority: and might grant what, ſum he thought proper for the education and 
maintenance of the young baron. This practice was alſo founded on the Hotion, | 

that a fief was a benefice, and that, while the heir could not perform his military 

| ſervices, the revenue devolved. tothe ſuperior, who employed another 1 in his place. i 
It is obyious, that à great. prgportion of tl ge property muſt, by means s, 
this device, be continually i in the hands Prince, and that all the noble 
milies were thereby held in continual 3 When the Kin granted the 
wardſhip of a rich heir to any one, he had the opportunity of e enriching a favour- 
ite or miniſter : If he ſold it, he was thereby able. to levy a conſiderable ſym of 
| money. Simon de Mountfort paid Henry III. 1, 000 marks, an immenſe ſum 
| in thoſe days, for the wardſhip of Gilbert de Umfre ville . Far: 
* IF: the heir was a female, the, King was entitled to 8 5 5 any huſband of 
her rank he thought proper; and if ſhe refuſed him, ſhe forfeited her land. 
Even a male heir could not marry. without, the royal conſent, and i it Was uſual for 
men to pay large ſums for the liberty of. making their own choice in marriage +. 
No man could diſpoſe of his land, cither by ſale or will, without the — of 

his ſuperior. The poſſeſſor was neyer conſidered as full proprietor : He was ftill 


| a kind of beneficiary ; and could not oblige. his NP to accept of any vaſſal, 
who was not agreeable to him. 8 . 


Fines, amerciaments, and oblatas, as: - they were. called, were. another. confi | 

derable branch of the, royal power. and revenue. The antient . records. of the 
exchequer, which are ſtill preſerved, give ſurprizing accounts of the numerous 
fines and amerciaments levied in thoſe days , and of the ſtrange inventions fallen 
upon to exact money from the ſubject. Ir appears, that the old kings of Eng- 
Jand put themſelves entirely on the” 885 of the rr eaſtern Fe 
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whom 10 man muſt approach without a preſent, who fell all eheir good offices, Appendix n. | 


and who intrude themſelves into every bulineſs, that they may have a pretence 
of extorting money. Even juſtice was avowedly bought and fold ; the King's 
court itfelf, tho' the ſupreme judicature of the kingdom, was open to none that 
brought not large preſents to the King; the bribes given for the expedition, de- 
lay ®, ſuſpenſion, and, doubtleſs, for the perverſion of juſtice, were entered in 
the public regiſters of the royal revenue, and remain as monuments of the per- 
petual iniquity and tyranny of the times. The barons of the exchequer, for in- 
ſtance, the firſt nobility of the kingdom, were not aſhamed to inſert, as an ar- 
tiele in their records, that the county of Norfolk paid a ſum, that they might 
be fairly dealt with ; the borough of Yarmouth, that the King's charters, which 
they have for their liberties, might not be violated 4; Richard, ſon of Gilbert, 
for the King's helping him to recover his debt from the Jews {| ; Serlo, ſon of 
Terlavaſton, that he might be permitted to make his defence, in caſe he was 
accuſed of a certain homicide 5; Walter de Burton for free law, if accuſed of 
wounding another L; Robert de Eſſart, for having an inqueſt to find whether 
Roger, the butcher, and Wace and Humphrey, accuſed him of robbery and 
theft out of envy and ill-will, or not“; William Buhuſt for having an inqueſt 
to find whether he was accuſed of the death of one Godwin out of ill- will or for 
juſt cauſe T. I have ſelected theſe few inſtances. from a great number of a like 
kind, which Madox had ſelected from a till greater number, Fe in the 
antient rolls of the exchequer 4. | 

Som TIMES the party litigant proffered the King a certain portion, a half, a 
third, a fourth, payable out of the debts, which he, as the executor of juſtice, 
ſhould aſſiſt him in recovering jj, Theophania de Weſtland agreed to pay the 
half of 212 marks, that ſhe might recover that ſum againſt James de Fugh- 
leſton 3 Solomon the Jew engaged to pay one mark out of every ſeven that he 
ſhould recover againſt Hugh de la Hoſe .; Nicolas Morrel promiſed to pay ſixty. 

that the earl of Flanders might be diſtrained to pay him 343 pound, 

which the earl had taken from him; and this ſixty pound was to be paid out of 
the firſt money that Nicholas ſhould recover of the earl * 

Tux King, as he aſſumed the entire power over Main was to be paid for a 
permiſſion to exerciſe commerce or induſtry of any kind T. Hugh Oiſel paid 
400 marks for liberty to trade in England 4: Nigel de Havene gave fifty marks 


„ Madox's Hiſt, of Exch. p. 274, 309. . + Id. p. 295. + Id. ibid, I Id. p. 296, 
He paid 200 marks, a great ſum in thoſe days F Id. p. 295. + Id. ibid. Id. p. 298. 

1 Id. p. 302. ; Chap. xii. l 1d. p- 311. 5 Id. ibid. 1 Id. p. 79, 312. 
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"Appendix II. for the partnerſhip in merchandise which he had with Gervaſe FY Hanton ? 
- The. men of Worceſter paid 100 ſhillings, that they might have the liberty of 
ſelling and buying dyed. cloth, as formerly +: Several other towns paid for a 
like liberty T. The commerce indeed of the kingdom was ſo much given up to 
tbe King, that he erected gilds, corporations, and monopolies, TOs he 
pleaſed ; and levied ſums for theſe excluſive privileges ||. 3 
Tara were no profits ſo ſmall as to be below the King's e 3 
ſon of Arthur, gave ten dogs, to have a recognition againſt the counteſs of Cop- 
land for one knight's fee 9. Roger, ſon of Nicholas, gave twenty lampreys and 
twenty ſhads for an inqueſt to find, whether Gilbert, ſon of Alured, gave to 
Roger 200 muttons to obtain his confirmation for certain lands, or whether Ro- 
ger took them from him by violence 4: Geoffrey Fitz - Pierre, the chief juſti- 
ciary, gave two good Norway hawks, that Walter le Madine might have er 
to export an hundred weight of cheeſe out of the King's dominion s. 
Ir is amuſing to remark the ſtrange buſineſs in which the King ee 
f - terfered, and never without a preſent : The wife of Hugh de Neville gave the 
| King 200 hens, that ſhe might lie with her huſband one night +; and ſhe 
brought with her two ſureties, who anſwered each for an hundred hens. It is pro- 
bable that her huſband was a prifoner, which debarred her having acceſs to him. 
The abbot of Rucford paid ten marks, for leave to erect houſes and place men 
| upon his land near Welhang, in order to ſecure his wood there from being 
1 6 ſtolen R: Hugh, archdeacon of Wells, gave one tun of wine for leave to carry 
600. ſumms of corn whither he would || { Peter de Perariis NN marks for 
leave to ſalt fiſnes, as Peter Chevalier uſed to do g. 5 
Tur King's protection and good offices of every kind were 3 and Cold. 
Robert Griſlet paid twenty marks of ſilver; that the King would help him againſt! 
the earl of Mortaigne in a certain plea 4: Robert de Cundet gave thirty marks 
of filver, that the King would bring him to an accord with the biſhop. of Lin- 
coln : Ralph de Breckbam gave a hawk, that the King would protect him s 
and this 3 is a very frequent reaſon for payments: John, ſon of Ordgar, gave a 
Norway hawk, to have the King's requeſt. to the King of Norway to let him 
have his brother Godard's chattels 4: Richard de Neville gave twenty palfreys 
to obtain the King's requeſt to Iſolda Biſet, that ſhe would take him for a huſ- 


band : Roger Fitz- Walter gave three mY palfreys to have- the King icues. 


59S 58 E446 
* Madoy's Hiſt. of Exch, p. 323. 4 Id. 324 1 14. bd. 1's p. 232 233, Ke. CY Id: 
p. 298. 4. Id. p. 305. Id, p. 325. 1 Id, p. 326. 4 Id. ibid, Id. p. 320. 
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to POP Bertram's mother, that ſhe mould marry him *: Eling, the 8 paid Appendix n. 


2100 marks, that his whore and his children might be let out upon bail F: The 
biſkop;of Wincheſter! gave one tun of good wine for his not putting the King in 
mind to give a girdle to the counteſs of Albemarle  : Robert de Veaux gave 
five of the beſt palfreys, that the King would hold his tongue about Henry Pinel's 
wife j, There are in the records of exchequer many other ſingular inſtances of a 
Wend It will however be juſt to remark, that the ſame ridiculous prac- 
tiees and dangerous abuſes prevailed in Normandy, and probably in all the other 
Klute of, _— 10 Cam 1 not in * reſpect more barbarous than its 
| neighbours. | Ni 
TuzsE 3 prafices of oe: Wi kings were oa well 1 chat on 
the death of Hugh Bigod, in the reign of Henry II. the beſt and moſt juſt of 
theſe prices, the eldeſt ſon and the widow of this nobleman came to court, and 
ſtrove, by proffering large preſents to the King, each of them to acquire poſſeſ- 


ſion of that rich inheritance. The King was ſo equitable as to order the cauſe 


to be tried by the great council; but in the mean time, he ſeized into his own 
hands all the money and treaſures of the deceaſed *. Peter of Blois, a judici- 
ous, and ever} an elegant writer for that age, gives a pathetic deſcription of the 
waar of Juſtice. as, the opprofipny of the Poor, under the reign of Heary ; 


. Mado's lit. of Exch. P+ 333 | + 1d. . 342. 555 anica Jus & fis, . 
1 N || 14. ibid. Le Rex taceret Jt uxore Hemrici Pin. 


$ V. Fall grati ff the reader's curiofity by ſubjoining & few mort inſiintts from Matos, p. 332. 
Hugh Oiſel was to give the King two robes of a good green colour, to have the King's letters-patent 
to the merchants of. Flanders with: à requeſt to render him 1000 marks, which he loſt in Flanders- 
The abbot of Hyde paid thirty marks, to have the King's letters of requeſt to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, to remove certain monks that were againſt the abbot. . -Roger de Trihanton paid twenty 
marks and a palfrey, to have the King's requeſt to Richard'de Umfreville to give him his ſiſter to wife, 
and to the ſiſter, cat ſhe' would accept of him for 4 huſband: William de Cheveringworth paid five 

marks, to have the King's letter to the abbot of Perſore, to let him erjoy peaceably his tythes as for- 
merly: Matthew de Hereſord. clerk, paid ten markes for a letter of requeſt to the biſhop of Landaff, 
to let him enjoy peaceably his church of Scheafrith ; Andrew Neulun gave three Flemiſh caps, for 
tte King's requelt to the prior of Chikeſand, for performance of an agreement made between them: 
Heury de Fontibus gave a Lombardy horſe of value, to have the King's requeſt to Henry Fitz-Her- 
vey, that he would give him his daughter to wife: Roger, ſon of Nicholas, promiſed all the lampreys 
he could get, to have the King's requeſt to earl William Mareſhal, thatthe would grant him the ma- 
nor of Langeford at Ferm. The burgeſſes of Gloceſter promiſed 300 lampreys, chat they might not 
be diſtrained to find the priſoners of Poitou with neceſſaries, unleſs they pleaſed. Id. p. 35 2. Jor- 
dan, ſon of Reginald, paid twenty. marks to have the King's requeſt to Will, Painel, that he would 

grant him the land of Mill Nierenuit, and the cuftody of his heirs; and if Jordan obtained the ſame, 

g he was to pay the twenty marks, otherwiſe not, Id. p. 333. . 

ith has p. 359. | -* Bened, Abb, P. 180, 181, 
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dre Il and he fruples not to complain touhd-KilngiaieIFigh cheſe able $1! We bey 


Judge what the caſe would be under the goverüment of worſe princes. The ar- 
ticles of eriquiry concerning the condutt of ſheriffs, which Henty promulgated in 


mh Mowxhs great power as well as the licentiouſneſi of theſe offices p.. 


' Amzrctaments or fines for crimes and treſpaſſes' were another conſiderable 
brauch of the royal revenue . Moſt crimes were atoned for by money the firies 
' impoſed were not limited by any rule or ſtatute; und "frequently otcafiontd*the 
total ruin of the perſon, even for the flighteſt treſpaſſes· The foreſt· aws, parti 

cularly, were a great ſource of oppreſſion. The King Poſſoſſed ſixty- eight fd: 


reſts, thirteen chaces, and ſeven hundred and eighty-one parks, in different parts 


of England ||; and conſidering the extreme paſſion of the Engliſn and Normans 


for hunting, theſe were ſo many ſoares laid for the people, by which they were 
allured into treſpaſſes, and brought within ihe reach of arbitrary enn, 


| luis which the King had thought proper by his own authority tu enact. 


Bor the moſt barefaeed acts of tyranny and oppreſton wore thoſe pratliſed | 


againſt the Jews, who were entirely out of the protection of law,” were extremely 
odious to the bigotry” of the people, and were abandoned to the immenſurable 


' Fapacity of the King and his miniſters: | Beſides many other indignities, to which 


they were continually expoſed, it appears, that they were once alt | thrown into 
priſon, and the ſum of 66,000 marks exacted for their liberty $: At another 
time, Iſaac the Jew. paid alone 5190 marks +; Brun, 3000 marks »; Jurnet, 
2000; Bennet, 300: At another, Licorica, widow of David, the Jaw of Ox- 


ford, was required to pay 6000 marks; and . ſhe was delivered over to fix of the 


richeſt and diſcreeteſt Jews of England, who were to anſwer for the ſum +. 
Henry III. borrowed gooe markes of the earl of Cornwal; and for his repayment 
aſſigned him over all the Jews of England . The revenue ariſing from ex- 
actions upon this nation was fo e . there Was a PoE; court 88 


; en ſet apart for managing it j. . Wir, 


Commerce. 


Ws may judge of the low ſtate br d commerce among the ke Englith) ben the 


Jews, votwithſtanding all theſe oppteſſions, could ſtill find their account in trad- 


ing among them, and lending them money. And as the improvements of a agri= 


cures r err much ae _—_ On the P ae tr of the obile, | 
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6 Auate f feudal property; it appears, that induſtry of 22 * 


dead Wen. have place in the kingdom i d ee 
is aſſerted by Sir Harry Spellman +; as. an . roth,. Sha, during 
the reigns' of the firſt Norman princes, every. edict of the King, iſſued with the 
cConſent of his privy<counci}, had the full force of law. But the barons ſurely 
were not ſo paſſive as to entruſt a power, entirely arbitrary and deſpotic, into 


the hands of the ſovereign. It only appears, that the conſtitution had not fixed = 


any preciſe boundaries to the royal power; that the right of iſſuing proclamar 


25 Mons en any emergence and of exacting obedience to them, a right Which Was i 


Always ſuppoſed inherent in the crown, is very difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from 
a a legiſlative authority; that the extreme imperfection of the antient laws and the 


ſudden exigencies, which often occurred in ſuch turbulent governments, obliged | 


the prince to exert frequently the latent powers of his pretogative; that he na- 
turally proceeded, from the acquieſcence of the people, to aſſume, in many par- 
ticulars of moment, 
ſtatutes, charters or 
general genius of the conſtitution 3 and that the lives, the perſonal liberty, and the 


properties of all his ſubjects were leſs ſecured by law againſt the exertion of his | 


arbitraty authority,' than by the / independant power and, private connexions of 


each individual. It appears from the great. charter itſelf, that not only John, a 


tyrannical prince, and Richard, a violent one, but their father, Henry, under 


whoſe reign the prevalence of groſs abuſes, is the leaſt to be ſuſpected, was ac- 


4 cuſtomed, from his ſole; authority, without proceſs 95 b. to impriſon, . baniſh 
auen eee, 14 00414 an unn 115 K 

| Acrxzar baron, in antient times, conſidered bimſelf as 3 a kiodof ebe within 
hin territory; and was attended with courtiers and dependants more zealouſly 
attached to him than the miniſters of ſtate, and the great officers were commonly 
to their ſovereign. He often maintained in his court the parade of royalty, 
by eſtabliſhing a. juſticiary, conſtable, mareſchal, chamberlain, ſeneſchal, and 
chancellor, and aſſigning to each, of theſe officers, a ſeparate province and com- 
mand. He was uſually very aſſiduqus in exerciſing his Jurifdidtion ; ; and took 
ſuch delight in that image of ſovereignty, that it was found neceſſary to reſtrain 
his activity, and prohibit him by law from holding courts too frequently F. It is not 
to be: doubted, that the example, ſet him by the prince, of a mercenary and ſordid 
extortion, would be faithfully copied; and that all his good and bad offices, his 
5 We leard from the extracts giyen us of Domeſday by Brady in his Freatiſe of Boroughs; that 
almoſt all the boroughs of Eugland had ſuffered in the ſhock of the -Conqueſtj* and had hates V1: xp 
tremely between the death! of the Corifefſor} and dhe time when re 1 1 
+ Dugd. Jurid. Orig. p. 27. 


Bs: Gloſl. 5158 Judicium Dei. 
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authority, from which he had excluded himſelf by expreſs | 
eſſions, and which was, in the main, repugnant t to the 
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dee it Jager and! injuſtice," were equally put a "fi e ah ponies; white 
King 8 a7 to exact talliages even rom the free. cRHMðns Who lived within his 
barony ;' and as his-.neceities, made him rapacious, this pda th was uſually 
| found to be more oppreſſive and tyrannical than the ſovereign *. He was ever 
engaged in hereditary or perſonal animofities or confederacies with his neighbours; 
and often gave protection to all deſperate/adventureys and criminals; who could 
| de uſeful in ſerving his violent purpoſes. He was able alone} in times of tran- 
ailey, to obſtruct the execution of juſtice within his territories ; and by com- 
. bining with l a few malcontent barons of high rank and power, he could throw the 
whole ſtate into convulſions. And on the whole, tho the royal authority was con- 
ned within bounds,” and often within very narrow ones, yet the check was irre- 
guler, and oſten the ſouree of great diſorders 3 and ĩt was not derived from the li- 
berty of the people, but from the military power of many: petty tyrants, . were ; 
| *qually dangerous to the prince and oppreffive to the ſubject. oY ary fey |; L 61125 4 
The Church. © Tur power of the church was another rampart” poyul abend va. 
ttthis defence was alfo the cauſe of many miſchiefs and ine ies. : 
nified clergy, perhaps, were not ſo prone to immediate violence as che — 4 
but as they pretended to a total independance on the ſtate, and could always cover 
rhemſelves with the appearances of religion, they proved, in. one reſpect, an ob- 
cy ſtruction to the ſettlement of the kingdom, and to the regular execution of the 
- Jaws: The policy of the Conqueror was in this particular liable to ſome excep- 
tion. He avgmented the ſuperſtitious veneration for Rome, to which that age 
was ſo much inclined ; and he broke thoſe bands of connexion; which, in the 
Saxon times, had vreferved an union between the lay and the clerical orders. Ilie 
Prohibited the biſhops to fit in the oounty- courts ;; he allowed eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
to be tried only in ſpiritual eourts ; and he ſo much exalted the power of the 
clergy, that of 60,215 knights fees, into eng n man e 
: no lefs than 28,015 under the church k. 
Civil laws. TE right of primogeniture came in with the PRO whe : A dds, which 
is hurtful by Producing a and maintaining an unequal diviſion of private property 3 , 
but is advantageoug, in another reſpect, by accuſtoming the people to a pre- 55 
ference in favour of the eldeſt ſon, and thereby preventing a partition or diſputed 
| ſucceſſion ia the cared. The Normans introduced the ve of err which 
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and, they added a new abſurdity, that by ſingle combat ®, which became 'm re- SHOP 
gvlar. part of juriſprudence, and was conduQgd with all the order, metfod, de- 5 
votion and ſolemnity iiaginable +. The ideas of chivalry alſo ſeem to have been 
imported; by the Normans : No mg theſe fantaſtic notion are to be found 
among the Plain and ruſtic/Saxaps,: The feudal. inſtitutions, by raiſing a ſet of Mannen. 
men to a kind. of ſovereign dignity, rendering perſonal ſtrength and valor ſo te- 1 
quiſire, and making eyery. knight and baron, his own protector and avenger, be- 
got that military: pride and ſenſe of honcur, which, being cultivated and etnbel; 
liſhed by the poets and romance writers of the age, ended in chiyalry. The vir, 
tuous knight fought not only in his own quarrel; but in that G the innocent, * 
the helpleſs,” and above all, of the fair, whom he ſuppoſed. to be for aver under 
the gyardianſhip, of his valiant arm. The uncoutteous knight, who, from his 
Faſtle ererciſed robbery, on travellers, and committed violence on virgins, was 


the phjct of, his peagiſfal indignation ; and he put him to death, without ſcrufs 


or trial or appeal, wherever he met with him. The great independance of men 
made perſonal honour and fidelity the chief tie among them; and rendered it tùne 
capital virtue of every true knight, or genuine profeſſor of chivalry, The ſo- 
lemnities of ſingle combat, as eſtabliſhed by law, baniſhed the notion of every 
thing unfair or unequal in rencounters z and maintained an appearance of cour- _ 
teſy between the cdmbatants, till the moment of theie engagement. The credu. 
lity of the age grafted on this ſtock the notion of giants, enchanters, dragons, 
ſpells F, and a thouſand wonders which till multiplied during the times of the 
Croiſades; when men, returning from ſo great a diſtance, uſed the liberty of im- 
poling every fiction on their believing audience. Theſe ideas of chivalry infected . 
the writings, converſation, and behaviour of men, during ſome ages; and even 
after they were, in a great degree,..baniſhed. by the revival of learning, they leſt 
modern gallaniry and the paint .of honour, which ſtill maintain their influence, 
and are the genuine offspring of thoſe antient affectations. | 
Tux conceſſion of the Great Charter, or rather its full eſtabliſhment (for there 


was a conſiderable interval between the one and the other) gave riſe, by degrees, 


to a new ſpecies of gpvernmegty-and, introduced ſome order and juſtice into the 


- adminiſtration, - The enſuing ſcenes of our hiſtory are therefore ſomewhat dif- 


L. Wil. cap 68. '. + Spels-Gloff. in verb. campue. The laſt inftance of theſe duels yas in 

| the;r5th-of Eliz.. 80 long did that abſurdity remain. et e e e ee 

1 lo all legal dingle combata, it was part of the champions oath, that he carried nt about him any. 
berb, ſpell, qr enchantment, by which, he.mighs procure. victory. Dugd. Qrig. Jurid . bs, 1 
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"Page 5. 1. 26, DR FA ORG P. 37.1.9. for pet reg repel P2 179: 1, 12. read 
landed proprietors, P. 185. L 7. read inſurrefion. P. 200. I. 1. read guided by. P. 218. 
I. a. read diſcouraged by, ' P. 23 1. I. 16. read be extricated himſelf fromthe difficulty,” P. 256, 
J. 26. read put to ſale." P. 270. I. 5. from the bottom, read 75% bibep of Mans, P. 288, | 
. from the bottomgyread terminated þy. P. 393. I. 26, eee , 


991 e 9 my 
cartru r 2H] Ht it'o 1 
105 ef e 2 Wee 1 6 1 Ir introduced no 
of the Gomihohwealth, Aud no intovation in the 
of che kühe om n. ' It'6nly' guarded,” und that merely by 
verbal Elster why habe. prices as are incompatible with civilized 26 
nent; and, if they become very frequent, are incompatible with all g- 1 8 
vernment. The bitbarous licence of the kings, und Perhaps of the nobles, was 
thenceforth ſomewhat more reſtrained : Men acquired ſome more ſecurity for their f 
FProperties and their liberties: And government approached a little nearer to that 
end, for which it was. originally inſtituted, the diſtribution of Juſtice, and the it 
equal 10 of the citizens. Adts of violence and iniquity in the bun 
# which before Mere only deemed injuries to individuals, eee 15 
in proportion to the number, power, and dignity of the perſons affected by 
were now regarded, in ſome degree, as public injuries, and'as Ten 'of Fi ; 
charter: calculated for general ſecurity. And thus; the eſtabliſhment of the Great ö 
30 , without ſeeming any. wiſe to innovate in the WſMibution! of political = 
power, becamie's Kind of epock in the conſtiration," RO ee 
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